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T  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS,  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES  J 


Shoot  the  cop! 
Shoot  the  cop! 


Thonsoi 


m 


A  cop  is  down  on  the  street. 

The  kid  who  knocked  him  down  is 
standing  above  him.  With  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

The  crowd  around  them  is  chanting 
"Shoot  the  cop!  Shoot  the  cop!" 

And  then,  suddenly,  Willard  Grace 
steps  in. 

He  yanks  the  gun  out  of  the  kid's  hand. 
And  tells  the  crowd  to  beat  it. 

Why  did  he  do  it?  Grace's  answer 
is  simple. 

"What  would  have  happened  to  that 
boy  if  he  had  shot  the  officer?  The  way 
I  see  it,  two  lives  were  saved." 


That's  why  we  gave  Willard  Grace 
the  Tribune's  Civilian  Hero  Award. 

And  told  the  people  of  Chicago  about 
his  heroism. 

Since  1949,  the  Civilian  Hero  Award 
has  been  the  Tribune's  way  of  recognizing 
.  .  .  and  rewarding  .  .  .  people  who 
have  performed  services  "above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty"  to  society. 

People  like  Willard  Grace. 

ChicagoTribune 


what’s  the  anti-gremlin  ingredient 
in  U.S.  web  offset  inks? 

Our  research  has  developed  quite  a  few  anti-gremlin  ingredients.  We  don’t  want  competition 
to  know  so  we  can’t  tell  you  what  they  are.  But  we  can  tell  you  they  add  up  to  trouble-free  press 
runs. These  ingredients  start  by  making  U.S.  web  offset  inks  the  fastest  setting— to  let  you 
avoid  setoff,  smearing  and  build-up  on  idler  rollers  and  nose  cone.  They  knock  out  emulsifi¬ 
cation  and  tinting  problems.  Linting  becomes  a  gremlin  of  the  past,  too.  And  all  U.  S.  inks  have 
just  the  right  body  and  flow  to  follow  the  fountain  roller  and  provide  excellent  distribution. 
The  result:  brilliant  performance.  And  the  recognized  uniformity  of  U.S.  inks  assures  this 
performance  day  in,  day  out,  365  days  a  year.  Call  your  U.S.  salesman  and  say  goodbye  to 
ink  gremlins.  (Our  heatset  inks  are  fortified  with  anti-gremlin  ingredients,  too.) 

UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,-  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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^  HAVE  YOU  ORDERED  YOUR  COPY  ^ 
of  the  E&P  1968  Market  Guide?  ft's  the 
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Advertisers  and  agencies  for 
■  MARKET  SELECTION 


National  and  retail  advertisers  for 
■  MEDIA  SELECTION 


Chain  stores  and  industry  for 
■  STORE  AND  PLANT  LOCATION 


Also  in  the  Market  Guide 


■  Complete  directory  of  national  newspaper  representatives  with  personnel 
and  newspaper  lists  ■  Exclusive  market  ranking  tables  on  population,  personal 
income,  per-household  income,  retail  sales,  per-household  sales,  and  food 
sales  ■  United  States  summary  tables,  by  state,  of  population,  retail  sales, 
income,  households,  farm  data  ■  complete  list  of  all  U.S.  standard  metro 
statistical  areas  ■  Exclusive  Market  Guide  maps  showing  location  of  daily 
newspaper  cities. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Please  send  me - copy(ies)  of  the  1968  Editor  &  Pub 

lisher  Market  Guide  at  $10  per  copy. 

NAME  _ POSITION _ 


I  Drugs 
^98  120,041 


COMPANY 


($1,000)  ($1,000)  ($1,000)  ^ 

STATE  TOTAL...  2,016,339  2,603,094  2,798.679  I 

STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS 

Phoenix .  1,132,913  1.572,483  1.218.629 

Tucson .  399,490  433,587  491,772 

COUNTIES,  Cities  „  „„ 

APACHE .  15,565  17,978  »,)76 

COCHISE .  60,096  84,134  92.^7 

BIsbe* .  14,059  17,771  18,^ 

Dottglas .  18,405  23,264  24,828 


ADDRESS 


TO2  75,064 
1 88  26.010 


.STATE. 


□  Bill  company. 


□  Payment  enclosed. 
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ampersand . . . 


It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — EDITOR 
&  Publisher.® 

The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trademark.  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we’re  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Inc.;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpillar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trademarks. 

Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 


2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

8-9 — Nebraska  AP  Managing  Editors.  Omaha. 

8- 10 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel,  Ocean 
City,  Md. 

9- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus 

9- 10 — Minnesota  AP  Association.  Duluth. 

10- 22— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  in  Newspaper 
Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14-15 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union 
Wash. 

14-16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Le  Claire  Hotel 
Moline. 

16-17 — South  Dakota  AP  Managing  Editors.  Rapid  City. 

16- 18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Lassen 
Motor  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

17- 19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Tampa  Motor 
Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 

17- 19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

18- 22 — International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Publishers.  Tel  Aviv. 

21-23 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Fairmont  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel,  Bay  City. 

23- 24 — Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  marketing  seminar  and  sales  personnel 
training  conference.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel.  Peoria. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

24-26 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whitoface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

24-Oct.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives.  Columbia  University.  Now  York. 

28-30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

28- 30— New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea,  N.H. 

29 -  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

30- Oct.  I— Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors.  Monticello,  Ind. 

30-Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

OCTOBER 

1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Central  region. 
Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Ramada  Inn,  Nashville. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho.  Phoenix. 

8-11 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  ’  Southern  Region, 
Stouffer's  Inn.  Louisville. 

8-11 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Mission  Inn,  Riverside, 
Calif.  _ 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  science  news  seminar.  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

12-14 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-East,  Springfield. 

12- 14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 14 — Community  Newspaper  Conference.  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

13- 20— Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel.  San  Juan. 

14- 15 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

15- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  regional. 
Executive  House,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel.  Chicago. 

17- 20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  House. 
Chicago. 

18- 19 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Inn, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE  NEWSBEAT  GENERATION 


Rtprtttnltd  by:  6«ntral— Sawyer.  Ferguson,  Walker.  Financial — Grant  Webb  &  Co. 
Hotels  li  Resorts— Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Albertson  (New  England).  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico).  Cemies — Puck.  Rotogravure — 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Newsweek-Intemational  (Asia),  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune  (Europe). 


Above:  Interns  Ronald  Smothers  and  .\oel  Davis  eondnci 
man-in-the-street  interrieiv.  Below :  Judines  Li  slie.  Sick  Pro), 
and  Ann  irol.<ioH  quizzed  Inj  their  mentor,  The  Washinqi 
Post's  Robert  Baker. 


This  summer  was  no  vacation  at  all  for  the  15 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  participated  in  The  Washington  Post’s 
annual  intern  program. 

They  were  involved  up  to  their  ears  and  eyes 
in  The  Post’s  news  operation,  under  the  tutelage 
of  veteran  staff  reporter  Bob  Baker. 

Eleven  were  reporting  interns;  two  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  photographic  department  and  two 
to  the  copy  desk.  All  were  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
quisitive;  critical  without  being  cynical. 

They  came  from  14  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation.  Almo.st  all  had  worked  on 
their  college  newspapers.  Some  had  worked 
professionally,  and  a  few  already  had  received 
awards  for  their  efforts. 

As  Post  interns,  they  covered  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  extraordinary  events:  one  drew  the 
night  shift  at  police  headquarters  for  his  first 
beat,  another  joined  an  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  the  Newark  riot. 

As  a  group,  selected  from  nearly  .500  ap¬ 
plicants,  they  were  representative  of  young 
America’s  widespread  interest  in  newspaper 
careers.  By  training  such  youngsters  as  po¬ 
tential  reporters  for  its  own  staff,  or  the  staff 
of  any  newspaper.  The  Washington  Post  serves 
not  only  its  own  high  standards,  but  those  of 
the  whole  newspaper  industry. 

Keep  an  eye  out  for  The  Washington  Post’s 
Class  of  ’67.  They  could  be  tomorrow’s  first- 
class  journalists; 

Stere  Armstronq,  Yale;  Richard  Blumenthal,  Harvard;  Mike 
Butler,  I'niversitii  of  Tennessee;  Bill  Curry,  Ohio  State;  Noel 
Davis,  Georyia  State;  Fabia  Havris,  Bucknell;  Aaron  Latham, 
Princeton;  .lacques  Leslie,  Yale;  Kathy  Moulthroy,  Fresno 
State;  Nick  Proffitt,  rniversity  of  Arizona;  David  Satter,  I'ni- 
versity  of  Chirayo;  Ronald  Smothevs,  Hobavt  Colleye;  Cynthia 
Stokes,  Syracuse;  Bob  Stolzberfi,  I’nion  Colleye;  .Ann  IVatson, 
Cniversitii  of  Texas. 


Art  Gravini  Irings  to 
cotorful  life  the 
eiiracle  of  high-speed 
Rotogravore  prieting 
tor  these  distingeished 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 
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OLD  LINKS  a  newsman  wearies  of  hearin-j  were 
A  answered  with  satirical  flair  by  Gene  Owens  in  his  “The 
Last  Resort”  column  in  the  Virginia  Beach  Beacon,  a  tabloid 
which  he  edits  and  which  is  distributed  with  the  \orfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star.  Some  of  these  lines:  “You 
people  are  always  writinji  about  the  bad  things  teen-agers  do, 
l)ut  you  never  do  write  about  the  good.  .  .  .  Smile,  you’re 
on  Candid  Camera.  .  .  .  You'll  break  the  camera.  .  .  .  Oh, 
you  don’t  want  me  in  )our  picture.  .  .  .  You’re  not  taking  this 
down  for  publication,  are  you?  .  .  .  You  must  meet  a  lot  of 
interesting  people  in  your  work.  .  .  .  I’ve  got  this  release  I’d 
like  to  get  in,  and  I’d  like  for  you  to  run  it  word  for  word 
with  the  heading  I’ve  written  down.  ...  I  hope  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  will  be  kind  enough  not  to  publish  what  I  just 
said.  .  .  .  What  is  that,  one  of  those  10-second  cameras?  .  .  . 
^  ou  want  a  scoop?  .  .  .  How  did  you  get  into  this  business? 
.  .  .  Why  don’t  the  newspapers  ever  get  their  facts  straight?” 
Gene's  answer  to  that  last  question:  “We  usually  do,  but  with 
all  the  people  trying  to  keep  us  from  getting  any  facts  at  all, 
it's  a  wonder.”  Here’s  his  answer  to  "What  do  you  have  to 
do  to  get  into  your  business?”:  “Have  an  IQ  of  130,  become 
an  expert  on  baseball,  football,  basketball,  politics,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  space  physics,  art,  and  urban  affairs,  get  a  college 
degree  and  come  back  when  you’ve  gotten  a  little  experience 
under  your  belt.”  Winslow  11.  Scopes.  Virginia  Beach,  a  recently 
retired  newsman,  writes:  “Owens  has  a  wonderfully  irreverent 
character  he  calls  George  Washington  Woods  or,  more  com¬ 
monly  Wash  Woods  (not  to  be  confused  with  a  remote  ocean- 
side  \oting  precinct  by  the  same  name).  According  to  Owens, 
Wash  often  can  be  seen  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  pier  watching 
political  undercurrents  while  smoking  the  political  pot.  His 
comments  on  the  local  political  scene  ("They  were  trying  to 
get  down  to  the  grass  roots,  but  they  got  into  the  loco  weed 
instead’)  are  satire  at  its  best.” 

ISeivspaper  Rock 

No  Indian  made  the  petroKlypll^ 

Though  evidence  is  preponderant 

Any  state  editor  cun  tell  you 

It  was  a  country  “correspondercnt” ! 

Hierglyphically  yours, 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

(.Anent  report  of  Mrs.  William  Barber  of  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  in 
your  column  Aug.  19). 

— After  Albuquerque  Journal  reporter  Dave  Gordon  covered 
a  story  about  a  nudist  camp,  he  found  a  cover-up  on  his  desk: 
A  large  fig  leaf,  contributed  by  an  anonymous  reader.  ...  A 
Netv  York  Times  story  reports:  “The  renovations  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  Mayor  Lindsay  and  top  health  aides  toured  two 
newly  renovated  Bellevue  wards,  the  first  to  be  renovated  under 
a  S  1.1 -million  renovation  begun  last  October.”  Winners  &  Sin¬ 
ners,  a  bulletin  of  second-guessing  issued  by  the  Times  news 
room,  acidly  asked:  “How'  about  renovating  the  phraseology? 

.  .  .  The  Denver  Post  rhymed  captions  of  five  large  pictures 
comprising  a  photo  page:  “Hammer  Slammer,”  “Farmers 
Charmers.”  “Sprout  Spout,”  “Book  Nook,”  “Droll  Stroll.”  .  .  • 
Merritt  M.  Landon  of  the  Orleans  County  Office,  Albion,  N.  Y., 
of  the  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
writes:  “The  reference  in  your  column  to  ‘Gypsophila’  in  a 
bride-elect  story  reminds  me  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Moore,  Jr., 
who  was  a  veteran  correspondent  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
old  days  covered  county-seat  doings  for  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse.  Corning,  Elmira  and  Hornell  dailies  in  addition  to 
AP  and  UPI.  Whenever  he  received  a  wedding  story  that  did 
not  mention  flowers  the  bride  carried,  he  always  added  that 
she  carried  a  bouquet  of  smylax  and  baby’s  breath.” 
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CROWDS  OF  SHOPPERS,  VIA 


WJlTTfJ} 


READER-RESPONSE,  DELIGHT 


RETAILERS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


Purposeful  shoppers  with  newspaper-advertised  bargains  in  mind  filled  the  stores  and  shopping 
centers  here  last  month. 

The  event  was  the  newspaper-retailer  promoted  Community  Bargain  Days  (a  biannual  special). 

Reader  shoppers  were  ready  to  spend  and  they  did.  Reports  of  substantial  sales  increases 
proved  that  once  again,  the  event  had  shattered  preceding  totals. 

Comments  such  as:  “Sales  went  up  over  last  year”;  “20^V'  increase”;  “Customers  lined 

up  around  the  block  to  await  their  turns  to  enter  our  store”;  and  “Terrific!”;  are  a  gratifying 

reassurance  that  alert  retailers  here  are  well  pleased  with  the  effectiveness  of  their  newspaper 

ads.  How  great  their  confidence  in  newspaper  advertising  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  The 
Times-Picayune  (mornings)  for  the  first  six  months  of  1967  ranked  4th  in  the  U.  S.  in  retail 

linage.  That’s  clear  indication  that  it’s  not  just  the  specials  (we  run  others  too.  throughout 

the  year)  but  that  it’s  the  day-by-day  effectiveness  that  keeps  them  scheduling  more. 

You  too  can  increase  sales  in  the  million-plus-population  metro  New  Orleans  market  and 
beyond— schedule  now  in  The  Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States-Item.  Tell  Moloney. 
Regan  &  Schmitt  you  want  IN. 

MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 


editorial 


One  Hour  with  News 

Qomk  days  it  seems  as  if  there  is  so  much  news  to  tell  that  Huntley 
^  barely  squeezes  his  “Good  Night,  David”  into  the  few  seconds 
allotted  before  a  commercial  and  Brinkley  has  alrcatly  gone  off-screen 
when  you  hear  his  “Good  Night,  Chet.”  Now  the  two  kings  of 
electronic  journalism  are  experimenting  with  a  format  that  becomes 
downright  chatty  and  if  it  catches  on  there’s  little  doubt  that  they’ll 
need  an  hour  instead  of  30  minutes  (minus  about  9  minutes  for  bad 
breath,  etc.)  to  say  all  that  they  and  four  new  colleagues  want  to  say 
about  the  day’s  events. 

It  may  be  mere  coincidence  that  a  survey  re{X)rted  in  a  trade  journal 
indicates  that  the  viewing  public  would  be  willing  to  sit  still  for  an 
hour-long  news  program,  if  it’s  done  well.  For  the  past  11  years  NBC’s 
well-paired  Huntley  and  Brinkley  have  done  a  professional  news 
reporting  job.  Only  those  Cronkite  fans  who  complain  that  Chet 
editorializes  with  his  eyebrows  and  David  lets  you  know  where  he 
stands  by  the  crack  of  his  quip  would  deny  them  a  vote  for  general 
excellence.  But  the  night  has  come  when  Huntley  and  Brinkley 
engage  in  verbal  combat  with  their  fellows  on  the  newsfronts.  Opin¬ 
ions  float  on  a  cascade  of  words  and  the  average  viewer  may  be  a  little 
lost  when  it  comes  to  the  hard  facts  of  a  situation  in  the  conversation. 

In  an  hour,  discussion  might  grow'  into  dialogue  and,  on  a  day 
lacking  in  significant  news,  the  whole  thing  might  deteriorate  into 
diatribe  with  unrehearsed  rebuttal  by  the  reporters  to  the  anchormen’s 
commentary.  The  alert  engineers  in  the  control  booth  could  take  care 
of  that,  of  course.  But  then  what?  With  time  on  their  hands.  Chet 
and  David  would  be  left  at  the  door,  like  the  departing  guests  at  a 
bridge  social,  prolonging  their  goodnights. 


Promotion  Advice 

I^HE  comments  about  newspaper  promotion  whidi  are  exprcsseil 
in  tw’o  articles  in  this  issue  of  E&:P  warrant  serious  consideration 
at  a  time  when  so  little  coj)y  is  coming  out  of  newspaper  promotion 
shops  and  so  much  of  it  is  sterile.  What  Jack  Green,  an  advertising 
agenev  chief,  and  Owen  Landon,  a  newspaper  repiesentative,  have 
to  say  about  the  need  for  virile  ideas  in  selling  newspapers  to  atlver- 
tising  buvers  are  self-serving,  to  a  degree,  but  it  makes  a  lot  of  common 
sense  for  anvone  who  will  read  and  act. 

Watch  Your  Language 

"D  K.FORF  Rap  Brown  takes  up  the  cudgels,  something  has  to  be  done 
^  to  change  the  reporters’  vocabulary  in  election  news.  \  case  in 
jKjint  is  the  Mississippi  primary  coverage  this  week.  To  say  a  white 
candidate  has  been  “defeated”  while  a  Negro  has  been  “beaten”  can  be 
discriminators,  if  not  inflammatory. 


"¥or  H'hero  tivo  ur  three  are  gathered 
ta-gether  in  rnr  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."— Matt  heir  IH:20 
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letters 


OIL  SHALE 

In  E&I*  (July  29)  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall’s  letter  attempts  to  over¬ 
come  the  jjeneral  thrust  of  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  magazine  (July  1)  about 
oil  shale  and  this  editor,  but  Secretary 
Edall  has  failed  in  his  objective  to  cover 
up  the  multi-billion  dollar  oil  shale 
scandal. 

Secretary  Udall  stated  that  Rick  Fried¬ 
man’s  article  contains  “statements  about 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  manage¬ 
ment  of  oil  shale  lands  which  are  in¬ 
correct.”  But  it  is  noticed  that  Secretary 
Udall  only  questioned  two  out  of  many 
points,  among  others,  made  in  the  Fried¬ 
man  article.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Udall  implicitly  admitted  or  has  not 
denied  the  following  points: 

(1)  The  purchase  of  politicians  by  oil 
shale  claimants  and  oil  companies,  the 
deliberate  ousting  of  public-minded 
federal  employes,  threats,  intimidations 
and  the  attempted  murder  of  this  editor; 

(2)  That  there  is  presently  no  efficient 
way  of  getting  the  oil  out  of  the  shale 
rock; 

(3)  That  many  pre-1920  oil  shale 
mining  claims  were  staked  hastily  and 
obviously  are  fraudulent; 

(4)  That  oil  companies  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  up  pre-1920  unpatented  claims  for  a 
dollar  or  two  per  acre; 

(5)  That  oil  companies  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  Interior  Department  to  patent 
these  claims; 

(6)  That  oil  companies  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  remaining  federal  shale 
lands  he  leased  at  very  low  prices; 

(7)  That  about  300,000  acres  of  oil 
shale  lands  were  patented  under  phony 
pre  l920  mining  claims  from  1920  to,  and 
including  the  year  1960; 

(8)  That  these  patented  lands  contain 
200  billion  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  and 
are  largely  controlled  by  oil  companies; 

f9)  That  a  former  Interior  official  sold 
oil  shale  lands  for  $2,000  an  acre  for 
which  he  paid  (or  will  pay  $2.50  per  acre 
to  the  United  States) ; 

(10)  That  powerful  congressmen  and 
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senators  exerted  pressure  to  get  oil  shale 
claims  patented. 

Mr.  Udall  only  in  part  denied  my  state¬ 
ment  that  complacent  and  self-interested 
U.S.  Government  officials  are  working 
hand-in-glove  with  private  interests  to  sell 
the  public’s  oil  shale  riches  for  a  tiny 
fraction  of  their  present  market  worth  in 
defiance  of  the  public  interest  and  in 
violation  of  the  law.  Mr.  Udall  did  this 
by  expressly  denying  that  any  Interior 
official  is  attempting  to  sell  out  the 
public’s  interests. 

Secretary  Udall  should  by  now  under¬ 
stand  that  he  cannot  fool  the  American 
public  all  the  time.  And  he  should  know 
that  the  oil  shale  scandal  has  surpassed 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  a  hundred  times 
over.  Editors  across  this  land  should 
guard  the  public  from  any  more  Interior 
Department  oil  shale  giveaway  schemes. 

J.  R.  Freeman 

Editor, 

The  Farmer  and  Miner, 

Frederick,  Colorado 

*  *  * 

LIBRARY  AUTOMATION 

We  were  very  pleased  to  learn  that 
Neivsday  has  followed  our  lead  in  utilizing 
Remington-Rand  Lektrievers  in  its  new 
library  (E&P,  Aug.  5). 

For  the  record,  I  thought  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  that,  although  News- 
day  is  “the  nation’s  first  automated  news¬ 
paper  library,”  the  Press  Library  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun  and  the  Province  was  the 
first  newspaper  library  in  North  America 
and,  we  believe,  in  the  world  to  install 
automated  retrieval  equipment. 

In  December,  1%5,  under  my  direction, 
we  installed  a  Lektriever  I-X  for  clipping 
files,  a  Lektriever  III  for  engravings  and  a 
Kard-veyer  for  index  cards  and  microfilm 
jackets. 

Our  equipment  has  been  in  constant  use 
since  imstallation.  In  addition  to  in¬ 
creasing  storage  space  and  speed  and 
efficiency  of  operation,  the  units  have  im¬ 
proved  staff  morale  and  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  our  library. 

We  understand  that  several  other  U.S. 
newspapers  plan  to  install  similar  equip¬ 
ment  in  their  libraries  and  we  are  proud 
to  have  been  the  pioneer  in  this  area  of 
technical  advance  for  newspaper  libraries. 

Margaret  S.  Crabb 

Chief  Librarian, 

The  Press  Library, 

\  ancouver,  B.C. 

*  *  * 

FAIRNESS  IN  GEORGIA 

Can  newspapers  be  both  fair  and  force¬ 
ful  in  their  coverage  of  and  commentary 
on  political  events? 

A  content  study  of  how  10  newspapers 
in  nine  Georgia  cities  handled  the  ex¬ 
tended  gubernatorial  campaign  and  first 
legislative  session  of  Gov.  Lester  Maddox 
suggests  that  they  can. 

This  study,  made  by  students  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  class  at  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  School  of  Journalism,  shows  that  while 
all  10  papers  opposed  Maddox  editorially 
at  some  point  in  the  proceedings,  all  gave 
extensive  coverage  to  his  campaign. 


'A^eekly  Editor 
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You  Should  See  Our  Elections! 

Dobbins,  fiostor)  Herald  Traveler 


Several  papers  did  tend  to  give  some 
preference  to  the  candidates  they  sup¬ 
ported.  But  in  most  Maddox  got  about  as 
much  space  for  copy  and  pictures  and 
about  as  good  play  as  any  candidate  in¬ 
volved. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  how  much,  if 
any,  influence  the  newspapers  had  on  the 
outcome  of  the  elections. 

Since  Maddox  generally  was  regarded 
as  the  candidate  of  rural  Georgians,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  urban 
Georgians  voted  against  him  because  their 
newspapers  urged  them  to.  They  did  vote 
against  him. 

It  would  be  about  as  safe  to  argue  that 
the  newspapers’  fair-play  policy  helped 
Maddox  get  votes.  Most  likely  his  loosely 
organized,  low-budget  campaign  benefited 
from  the  exposure  afforded  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media. 

The  significant  finding  of  the  study, 
however,  is  that  most  urban  newspapers 
did  treat  Maddox  with  general  fairness  in 
the  campaign  and  in  the  early  months  of 
his  administration. 

The  Governor  probably  is  still  an 
enigma  to  many  Georgia  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  and  perhaps  an  anathema  to  some. 
But  they  have  treated  him  with  essential 
fairness  in  their  news  columns  whether 
they  were  criticizing  or  praising  him  on 
their  editorial  pages. 

This  seems  encouraging  for  Georgia 
and  journalism  as  well. 

Athens,  Georgia  Dr.  Ernie  Hinds 

iiiiiiii;i:i:i:iiiii;i:i!i;iTi:i:i:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iJii:i;i:iiii^ 

Short  Takes 

The  special  delivery  messenger  for  the 
Post  Office  was  indicted  for  allegedly 
sealing  two  letters  which  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  him. — Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News. 

• 

A  rockslide  occured  as  this  reported- 
photographer  was  in  a  tunnel. — Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express. 

• 

The  American  folk  singer  was  charged 
with  earless  driving — United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

• 

Bear  Cuffs,  Straddles  Man;  Now  He 
Carries  Pistol. — Pasco,  Kennewick,  Rich¬ 
land  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald. 
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“The  New  York  Times  brings  the  world 
to  my  desk— many  worlds.  Those  of 
international  affairs,  national  politics, 
science,  the  arts,  the  military,  religion. 

Man  as  he  is  and  as  it  is  hoped  he  some  day 
will  be— it  is  all  there,  in  depth, 
in  The  New  York  Times.” 


Harry  E.  Reiser 
Managing  Editor,  The  Herald 
Lexington,  Ky. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Sale  of  Brush-Moore  to  Thomson 
Will  Be  Wrapped  Up  in  December 


When  the  sale  is  consummated 
in  Decemt)er,  the  acquisition  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers  by  the 
Thomson  organization  will  go 
into  the  newspaper  industry’s 
history  hooks  as  the  biggest 
single  transaction  negotiated  up 
to  this  time. 

The  $72  million  piice  tag  on 
the  deal,  which  was  announced 
last  week  (E&P,  .\ug.  26), 
makes  the  previous  record- 
shattering  $r)3.4  million,  paid  by 
S.  I.  Newhouse  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  earlier  this  year, 
look  like  a  bargain  basement 
item. 

3  Ollier  Croups  .Sold 

Whether  Roy  Herbeit  Thom¬ 
son,  of  Canada  ( Baron  Thomson 
of  Fleet  in  Great  Britain)  has 
topped  his  own  peak  in  news¬ 
paper  financing  by  this  latest 
purchase  can’t  lie  calculated  ex¬ 
actly.  But,  in  August,  1!)59,  just 
eight  years  to  the  day  that  the 
Brush-Moore  package  was  ob¬ 
tained,  the  owner  of  more  than 
100  newspapers  around  the 
world  exuberantly  announced  he 
was  buying  the  Kemsley  Group 
in  England  for  $75  million. 

Figuring  the  exchange  rate  on 
the  pound  sterling,  in  terms  of 
U.S.  dollars,  and  taking  other 
factors  of  the  complex  trans¬ 
action  into  account,  it  was  more 
likely  that  the  Kemsley  deal  in¬ 
volved  between  $50  and  $60  mil¬ 
lion.  The  18  newspapers,  nation¬ 
al  and  provincial,  included  the 
gem  that  Thomson  had  sought 
so  earnestly — the  Sunday  Times. 
This  paved  the  way  for  his 
knighthood. 

It  has  been  recorded  that  the 
financial  wizardry  of  the  Kems- 
ley-Thomson  transaction  re¬ 
quired  a  mere  cash  outlay  of 
about  $3  million,  borrowed  from 
a  bank.  The  high  finance  game 
l»egan  with  Lord  Kemsley  turn¬ 
ing  over  his  controlling  interest 
in  the  newspaper  empire  to 
Thomson  in  return  for  the 
latter’s  television  company. 
With  these  shares,  Thomson 
financed  the  purchase  of  the 
Kemsley  Group  and  also  re¬ 
covered  the  tv  company. 

Acquisition  of  one  group  of 
newspapers  by  another  group  in 
the  United  States — such  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Thomson-Brush- 
Moore  deal — had  other  prece- 

editor  di  PUBLISHER 


G.  GORDON  STRONG 
'It  definitely  was  not  a  biddinq  contest.' 


dents.  Several  yeais  ago  the  Lee 
Newspapers,  based  in  Iowa, 
bought  the  Anaconda  Company’s 
chain  in  Montana.  This  sale 
antedated  Thomson’s  takeover  of 
Kemsley  by  about  two  months. 

In  April  15)61,  the  Gannett 
Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
added  the  nine  dailies  of  the 
Macy  Group  in  Westchester  and 
Rockland  Counties  to  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group. 

Papers  in  5  Stales 

Thomson’s  American  subsidi¬ 
ary  company,  which  has  head¬ 
quarters  at  Des  Plaines,  Ill., 
becomes  the  purchaser  of  the 
Brush-Moore  newspapers  —  12 
dailies  and  four  weeklies  that 
serve  communities  in  five  states 
from  Maryland  to  California. 
Even  as  the  73-year-old  Can¬ 
adian  press  lord,  who  was  broke 
when  he  was  40,  already  owned 
several  prestigious  papers 
abroad  (The  Scotsman,  the 
Times  and  Belfast  Telegraph), 
his  U.S.  list  will  now  embrace 
three  “Presidential”  papers  in 
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Ohio,  so-called  because  of  their 
identification  with  men  who  have 
lived  in  the  White  House  or  their 
families.  (See  story  on  next 
page). 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  who  remains 
in  that  capacity,  said  this  week 
that  the  acquisition  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  after  a  new  operating 
company  has  been  legalized  (the 
name  hasn’t  been  selected  yet) 
and  100  %  of  the  outstanding 
shares  has  been  signed  over. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  will 
be  the  purchaser  of  record.  This 
is  the  U.S.  subsidiary  of  Thom- 
.son  Newspapers  Ltd.  of  Toronto 
which  owns  25  dailies  and 
several  weeklies,  most  of  them 
acquired  in  the  last  20  years. 
Thomson  began  his  journalistic 
package  with  the  Timmins  Press 
in  1934. 

The  Thomson  invasion  of  the 
U.S.  started  in  1952  when  he 
went  ashore  from  his  newly- 
purchased  yacht  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida,  and  dickered  suc¬ 


cessfully  for  the  red-ink  St. 
Petersburg  Independent.  Find¬ 
ing  the  formula  for  profitability 
hard  to  come  by,  he  got  rid  of 
the  Independent  a  few  years 
later,  selling  it  to  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Kepi  u  l’roiui>ie 

By  1960  Thomson  owned  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress  and 
the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call. 
His  purchases  here  tapered  off 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
announced  that  he  would  buy  20 
or  more  dailies  in  a  short  time. 
This  promise  was  fulfilled.  The 
12  Brush-Moore  papers  brings 
his  list  to  36.  (See  charts  on 
next  page.) 

.\s  disclosed  in  the  E&P  scoop 
a  week  ago,  Brush-Moore  stock 
has  l)een  divided  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Brush  family  (30%), 
the  Vodrey  family  (30^7),  the 
.Moore  family  (30%),  Leland 
Thompson  (4%),  and  employes 
(6%). 

The  formal  announcement  by 
St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  said  the  news  staffs, 
operating  procedures  and  edito¬ 
rial  policies  of  the  Brush-Moore 
papers  will  be  unchanged.  With 
Strong  staying  at  the  helm, 
Joseph  K.  Vodrey  continues  to 
serve  as  general  counsel  and 
William  Hershey  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

“We  have  known  and  re¬ 
spected  many  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  people  for  a  long  time,” 
the  Thomson  announcement 
stated.  “The  company  has  a 
splendid  reputation,  not  only  in 
newspaper  circles  but  among  the 
general  public  as  well.” 

In  turn.  Strong  stated:  “We 
are  impressed  by  the  stability, 
strength  and  high  morale  of  the 
Thomson  Group.  Our  discussions 
with  them  were  on  a  high  plain, 
and  the  agreement  reached  is 
eminently  fair  to  all  concerned.” 

Offered  lo  No  One  Else 

“Brush-Moore  was  offered  to 
no  other  purchaser,”  Strong 
said.  “We  gave  the  Thomson 
group  first  chance  at  them  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  they  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  organization  intact 
and  that  they  would  continue  to 
{Continued  on  page  41) 


Brush-Moore  Group 
Goes  Back  to  1927 
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Brush-Moore  Newspapers 
Inc.,  which  in  1967  is  operating 
16  newspapers  in  five  states,  in 
the  beginning  was  a  longstand¬ 
ing  partnership  of  three  Ohio 
publishers — Louis  H.  Brush  of 
Salem,  Roy  D.  Moore  of  Canton 
and  William  H.  Vodrey  of  East 
Liverpool. 

Their  families  remained  ac¬ 
tive  operators  of  the  newspapers 
grouped  under  the  corporate 
banner. 

Brush  became  the  owner  of 
the  Salem  News  in  1897  and  in 
1901  he  bought  the  neighboring 
East  Liverpool  Review,  merging 
it  w’ith  the  morning  East  Liver¬ 
pool  Tribune  in  1921.  Brush  and 
Moore,  together,  bought  the 
Marion  Star  from  President 
Warren  G.  Harding  in  1923  and 
two  years  later  bought  the 
Steubenville  Herald-Star. 

Firm  Founded 

In  each  of  these  transactions 
they  were  represented  by  their 
personal  friend,  Vodrey,  as 
legal  counsellor.  In  1927  Vodrey 
joined  with  them  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Canton  Repository 
and  the  three  formed  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  with 
Brush  as  president,  Moore  as 
vicepresident  and  general  man- 
agfer,  and  Vodrey  as  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  counsel. 

Brush’s  Salem  News  and 
East  Liveropol  Review’  w’ere 
brought  under  the  ownership  of 
the  new  corporation.  In  1930 
the  corporation  bought  the 
Canton  News  from  former  Gov. 
James  M.  Cox  and  merged  it 
w'ith  the  Repository.  The  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times  and  a  half  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Ironton  Tribune  were 
purchased  the  same  year.  The 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times  was  then 
acquired. 

"rhe  three  publishers  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  Ohio  Broadcasting  Co. 
in  1937  and  purchased  the  Can¬ 
ton  radio  station  WHBC. 

Founders  Die 

The  firm’s  founders  died  six 
years  apart.  Louis  H.  Brush,  76, 
died  in  1948;  Roy  D.  Moore,  67, 
died  in  1954;  William  H.  Vod¬ 
rey,  81,  died  in  1954.  Brush’s 
son,  T.  Stewart  Brush,  42,  pre¬ 
ceding  his  father  by  10  years, 
died  in  1938.  Thomas  S.  Brush, 
son  of  T.  Stewart  Brush  and 
novelist  Katharine  (Ingham) 
Brush,  took  his  grandfather’s 
place  as  director  in  1949  and 
l)ecame  a  vicepresident  in  1951. 
Moore’s  son,  William  T.  Moore, 
eight  years  a  director  and  four 
years  a  vicepresident,  died  in 
1958.  William  I.  Hershev  became 


a  director  in  1954  in  succession 
to  his  father-in-law,  Roy  D. 
Moore,  and  became  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1958  in  succession  to 
William  T.  Moore.  William  H. 
Vodrey  Jr.  was  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  1952  and  took  his  father’s 
place  as  secretary,  treasurer  and 
general  counsel. 

The  founders  in  1927  assigned 
inter-plant  administration  du¬ 
ties  to  Henry  R.  Schaffner  as 
general  business  manager,  to 
James  R.  Troxell  as  general 
auditor  and  to  John  D.  Raridan 
as  executive  editor.  The  three 
also  were  made  directors. 

Troxell  died  in  1955,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Leonard  L. 
Crossley.  Schaffner  retired  in 
1954.  ^ridan  relinquished  his 
editorial  duties  to  Clayton  G. 
Horn  in  1957,  then  continued 
in  service  as  publisher  until 
1964.  G.  Gordon  Strong,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Toledo  Blade,  joined 
Brush-Moore  in  1952  and  became 
president  and  general  manager 
in  1954. 

Waterloo  Report 

Oldest  of  the  firm’s  newspa¬ 
pers  is  the  161-year-old  Steuben¬ 
ville  Herald  Star,  founded  in 
1806.  Second  oldest  is  the  Can¬ 
ton  Repository,  founded  by 
John  Saxton,  a  22-year-old 
printer  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
1815.  The  weekly  was  called 
the  Ohio  Repository.  Canton  had 
300  residents.  The  first  issue 
March  30,  1815,  carried  new’s  of 
President  Madison’s  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  Monroe  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State. 

The  Repository  later  that  ini¬ 
tial  year  reported  Napoleon’s 
defeat  at  Waterloo  nine  weeks 
after  the  event.  New’spaper 
readers  in  1815  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  lapse  of  time.  It 
took  from  six  to  eight  weeks  for 
a  sailing  ship  to  cross  from 
Britain  to  Boston,  the  first 
.4merican  port  of  call.  Boston 
passed  the  news  to  New  York 
by  stagecoach  and  horseback 
messenger  and  New’  York  sent 
dispatches  and  newspapers  the 
same  way  over  the  mountains 
to  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh  sent 
the  news  to  Canton  by  boat  and 
stagecoach. 

The  Repository  w’ent  on  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  first  American 
steamship  crossing  the  Atlantic 
(1819),  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  first  steam  engine  passenger 
train  (1831),  the  first  telegraph 
(1843),  Pony  Express  (1860), 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 
(1863),  Chicago  fire  (1871)  and 
McKinley’s  front  porch  cam¬ 
paign  at  his  Canton  home 
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(1896)  and  then  reported  the 
great  new’s  events  and  scientific 
and  technological  developments 
of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Ohio  had  23  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  no  dailies,  in  19  towns 
w’hen  the  Repository  began  pub¬ 
lication.  Only  six  survive. 

Three  of  the  properties  are 
familiarly  known  in  Ohio  as 
“Presidential  newspapers” — the 
Marion  Star  because  President 
Harding  owned  it;  the  Canton 
Repository  because  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  before  going  to  the 
Presidency,  w’as  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  Thomas  W.  Sax¬ 
ton  and  associated  with  the 
newspaper  for  sev’eral  years  in 
an  advisory  capacity;  the  Steub¬ 
enville  Herald-Star  because  it 
W’as  ow’ned  in  its  early  days  as 
the  Western  Herald  by  James 
Wilson,  grandfather  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson. 

EDITOR  a;  PUB 


Newspaper  Plant 
Lease  To  Be  Sold 

A  group  of  investors  is 
acquiring  the  leasehold  of  the 
10-story  building  on  New’  York’s 
waterfront  w’hich  was  occupied 
by  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
and  the  World  Journal  Tribune. 

Bernard  J.  Ruggiero,  an  at¬ 
torney  from  the  firm  of  Shea, 
Gallop,  Climenko  &  Gould,  said 
the  buyers  planned  to  renovate 
the  building  for  general  business 
purposes.  The  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  w’ill  be  sold. 

Matt  Meyer,  president  of 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc.  who 
is  acting  for  the  Scnpps-How- 
ard  interests,  said  he  expected  to 
complete  the  transaction  in  a 
few’  weeks.  The  S-H  lease  runs 
until  1977,  with  a  21-year  re¬ 
newal  option. 

LISHER  for  September  2,  1967 


^We  Have  Learned  Some  Things  ’ 
About  Reporting  Urban  Riots 


Washington 

••We  have  l)een  giving  the 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of 
the  agony  of  our  cities  along 
with  depth  analyses  of  what  it 
is  all  about.  We  have  avoided 
allowing  sensational  items  to  dis¬ 
tort  our  perspective.  On  occa¬ 
sion,  to  make  sure  that  we  were 
right,  we  have  held  a  story  over 
’  a  clay  for  further  investigation.” 

With  this  preface,  Ben  W. 
Gilbert,  deputy  managing  editor 
of  the  JVfis/ihifftoH  Post,  com¬ 
piled  some  lessons  that  have  been 
learned  in  coverage  of  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  riots  in  Newark,  Detroit 
and  elsewhere. 

"We  have  learned  some  things 
which  should  .stand  others  as¬ 
signed  to  this  duty  in  good 
stead,”  wrote  Gilbert,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  following  Memo  to 
The  Staff: 

1‘KKSS  I’AS.SES 

— The  wallet-size  police  press 
passes  are  not  adequate.  A  hand 
moving  ciuickly  into  a  pocket  to 
pull  out  a  pass  may  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Thus  we  have  designed 
our  own  pa.ss,  which  can  be  hung 
around  the  neck  for  ready  identi¬ 
fication.  The  color  picture  was 
an  additional  touch  to  add  cred¬ 
ibility  to  the  pass.  We  plan  to 
ask  the  city  to  design  the  1968 
police  press  pa.s.ses  with  this 
need  in  mind. 

AITOMOBILES 

—Our  fleet  model  photographic 
cars  without  any  ornamentation 
look  like  official  cars  and  can 
become  targets.  They  are  now 
being  repainted  two-tone  and 
“unstandardized”  in  other  ways. 
The  summer  troubles  also  under¬ 
lined  our  need  for  radio  equip¬ 
ment  to  enable  us  to  tune  in  on 
police  radio  channels  and  to 
maintain  voice  communication 
with  the  office.  We  are  now  in¬ 
stalling  machines  to  accomplish 
this. 

i  HARD  HATS 

— It  has  been  the  consensus  of 
those  in  the  field  that  hard  hats 
may  make  the  wearer  a  target. 
We  do  not  plan  to  make  hard 
hats  standard  equipment,  but  we 
will  have  a  few  in  reserve. 

Cl.lP  BOARD 

—We  have  found  that  our  staff 
has  much  information,  but  not 
enough  of  it  reaches  those  who 
need  it  on  the  firing  line.  We 
now  have  a  clipboard  on  the  city 
desk  as  a  repository  for  local 


tips,  rumors,  miscellaneous  in¬ 
formation,  additional  quotes  that 
did  not  make  the  paper,  etc. 
Please  contribute  to  it  and  draw 
on  it  as  required. 

^  HAT’S  GOING  ON 

— We  polled  members  of  the 
.staff  about  the  Washington 
summer:  How  much  do  you 
know,  etc.?  There  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  pool  of  information,  but 
substantial  ignorance  as  well. 
We  are  now  taking  steps  to  see 
that  we  keep  lines  out  on  a  sys¬ 
tematic  basi.s — and  this  will  be 
a  year-round  effort.  Meanwhile, 
we  are  checking  regularly  a  spe¬ 
cial  li.st  of  contacts  on  the  racial 
front  and  have  arranged  for 
roving  cars  with  photographer- 
reporter  teams  to  cruise  the  city 
during  the  night  hours. 

SOI  RGES  OF  INFORMATION 

— Accurate  and  adequate 
sources  of  information  are  hard 
to  come  by  in  riot  situations. 
Our  excellent  survey  of  the 
deaths  in  Newark,  which  ran 
nine  columns  on  July  24,  repre¬ 
sented  basic  reporting  by  our 
staff.  The  information  had  not 
l)een  assembled  by  any  official 
.source  days  after  the  rioting 
ended.  What  little  information 
was  available  from  police  and 
coroners’  records  proved  to  be 
fragmentary  and  often  in  error 
and  even  deliberately  misleading. 
-Again,  we  learned  what  we  know 
— there  is  no  substitute  for  our 
own  direct  reporting. 

POLICE  RADIO 

— During  Washington’s  dis¬ 
turbance  we  found  the  police 
radio  an  excellent  source  of  tips, 
but  worthless  as  a  source  of 
printable  information.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Act  to  publish  ma¬ 
terial  directly  off  the  police  radio 
without  verifying  it  independ¬ 
ently.  Much  of  the  broadcast  ma¬ 
terial  consisted  of  tips,  requests 
for  more  information,  and  ques¬ 
tions  about  what  was  going  on. 
A  reported  fight  at  Dupont 
Circle  was  merely  a  reflection  of 
a  citizen’s  alarm  in  seeing  a  knot 
of  four  persons  (the  only  ones 
there)  at  3  a.m.  The  knot  turned 
out  to  be  three  policemen  and  a 
citizen.  .A  report  of  looting 
turned  out  to  be  a  proprietor 
entering  his  store  to  see  that 
everything  was  in  order.  A  re¬ 
port  that  a  policeman  had  been 
shot  was  a  firecracker  in  a  trash 
can.  In  each  case,  the  suspect 


report  was  cleared  up  by  the 
radio  itself — generally  within 
minutes.  The  shooting  report 
took  30  minutes  to  knock  down. 

WIRE  .SERVICES 

— Initial  wire  service  ac¬ 
counts  of  racial  disorders 
usually  are  fragmentary  and, 
unfortunately,  too  often  inaccur¬ 
ate.  On  our  own  difficulty,  one 
service  carried  the  unfounded 
report  of  a  policeman  shot  here 
while  the  other  talked  of  “mobs” 
marauding  the  downtown  area 
— a  gross  overstatement.  Here 
again,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
our  own  reporting  ...  or  on  oc¬ 
casions  when  this  is  not  possible, 
our  own  telephone  check. 

.SNIPERS  AND  L(K)TIN(; 

— A  false  “policeman  shot” 
call  over  the  police  radio  here 
drew  a  comment  from  one  news¬ 
man  that,  “Well,  we  have 
.snipers,  too.”  We  didn’t  and 
should  he  cautious  not  to  sug¬ 
gest  it  unless  we  know.  We  cor¬ 
rectly  eliminated  suggestions 
that  there  was  “looting,”  pend¬ 
ing  verification  of  the  radio  re¬ 
ports,  all  of  which  proved  un¬ 
founded.  We  declined  to  describe 
window  breaking  as  “attempted 
looting.”  Vandalism  was  more 
appropriate.  (In  one  city,  re¬ 
ports  by  six  witnesses  of  one 
shot  at  a  street  fight  became 
six  sniper  reports.) 

ANONYMOUS  QUOTES 

— We  recognize  that  good 
(|Uotes  are  easier  to  come  by 
from  persons  who  withhold  their 
names.  The  tone  of  a  whole 
story  can  be  changed  with  such 
quotes  from  persons  who  have 
no  special  responsibility  for 
events.  We  want  to  report  the 
reactions  of  those  involved  in 
these  troubles,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment, 
either.  We  do  not  want  to  out¬ 
law  the  use  of  such  quotes  en¬ 
tirely  as  long  as  we  use  them 
with  special  care. 

LEADERS 

— Who  are  the  leaders?  Some 
militants  accuse  the  “White” 
press  of  selecting  the  leaders  of 
the  Negro  community  by  over- 
(luoting  the  moderates  and 
underquoting  the  militants. 
Others  have  accused  us  of  doing 
exactly  the  reverse.  We  know 
that  some  self-styled  “leaders” 
have  little  or  no  following. 
Others  surprise  us.  If  we  must 


Ben  W.  Gilbert 


use  the  word  “leader,”  we  should 
qualify  it  by  stating  leader  of 
what.  There  are  other  words,  in¬ 
cluding  spokesman  or  exponent, 
which  serve.  If  you  use  “spokes¬ 
man,”  however,  be  sure  you  state 
whom  the  spokesman  is  speaking 
for. 

STATISTICS 

---Important  in  racial  stories 
are  the  statistics.  It  makes  a 
difference  whether  the  disorder 
involves  -50  or  5000.  As  far  as 
possible,  we  should  get  official 
estimates.  Where  there  are  con¬ 
flicting  figures,  we  should  use 
them  but  attribute  the  .source  of 
each. 

RUMORS 

— One  significant  aspect  of 
times  of  increased  tension  is  the 
speeding  up  of  the  rumor  mill. 
Even  supposedly  knowledgeable 
officials  fall  for  them.  The  old, 
“How  do  you  know  that?”  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  good  one  in  such  cases. 
Second  and  third  hand  accounts 
are  fine  for  the  clipboard,  but 
no  good  for  the  paper.  We  do 
not  want  to  circulate  rumors, 
nor  do  we  want  our  treatment  of 
them  to  add  to  their  circulation. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that 
others  may  accept  as  gospel  a 
casually  voiced  comment  by  one 
of  our  reporters  and  repeat  it. 
We  violated  our  rule  about 
printing  rumors  during  the 
height  of  the  tension  here  to 
publish  Chief  Layton’s  appeal  to 
stop  the  spread  of  rumors  and 
to  explain  what  they  were  all 
about.  But  we  took  great  pains 
to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  the  rumors  were  “false”  or 
“unfounded.”  In  cases  where  it 
is  necessary  to  take  note  of  :i 
rumor,  it  is  well  to  characterize 
it  as  false  BEFORE  stating 
what  it  is,  not  after  it. 

HEADLINES  AND  GUTLINES 

— Perhaps  the  hardest  task  of 
all  is  to  write  apt  headlines  and 
picture  captions  about  disturb¬ 
ances.  There  will  be  cases  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  write  the 
headline  on  the  first  paragraph 
or  the  caption  without  reading 
(Continued  on  pnpe  40) 
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Two-Stage  Press-Bar 
Peace  Plan  Detailed 


Boi  lder,  Colo. 

J.  Kdward  Murray,  manaj^ing 
ptlitor  of  the  Arizona  Keimhlic, 
l)elieves  the  question  of  prejudi¬ 
cial  pre-trial  publicity  is  a 
“minor  problem”  which  has  been 
“magnified  out  of  all  proportion” 
by  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  which  is  “moving  toward 
more  secrecy  in  law  enforce¬ 
ment.” 

The  newspaper  industry 
spoke.sman — he  is  chairman  of 
the  F reedom  of  Information  and 
Press- Bar  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors — stressed  that  “criminal 
law  is  veritably  in  a  disgraceful 
mess”  and  said  that  in  “any 
serious  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  equal  justice  openly 
arrived  at,  the  obstacle  of 
prejudicial  pre-trial  publicity 
sinks  into  the  utterest  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  the  face  of  the  real 
hurdles  which  Iwth  press  and 
bar  must  overcome.” 

.'Vccepts  Cilation 

Accepting  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  .\d- 
ministrators’  1967  Citation  of 
Merit  for  the  Arizona  Republic 
at  the  University  of  Colorado 
(Aug.  29),  Murray  elal)orated 
further  on  his  formula  for  a 
two-stage  accommodation  l)e- 
tween  press  and  bar  on  trial 
covei-age  problems. 

He  said  the  first  stage  was  a 
cooperative  solution  to  what  is 
“really  the  minor  problem  of 
prejudicial  pre-trial  publicity.” 
It  called  for  full  disclosure  of  all 
details  at  the  pre-arrest  and 
arrest  stages  at  the  discretion  of 
the  editor.  The  police  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  all  details  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  at  this  stage. 
“But,  in  the  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  the  editor  would  exercise 
good  judgment  and  caution  in 
the  handling  of  prior  criminal 
record  and  purported  confes¬ 
sions,”  he  said. 

“Then,  at  the  trial  stage,”  he 
continued,  “in  the  summary 
stories  immediately  before  the 
selection  of  a  jury  l)egins,  and 
thereafter,  the  press  would  offer 
maximum  cooperation  in  with¬ 
holding  material  that  might  pos¬ 
sibly  prejudice  potential  jurors.” 

For  this  formula  to  work,  the 
Bar  would  have  to  modify  its 
Reardon  proposals  sufficiently  to 
grant  four  requests  from  the 
press: 

•  Neither  sanctions  against, 
nor  interference  with,  the  police 
at  the  pre-arrest  stages. 

•  No  closing  of  public  records, 
neither  police  blotters  nor  police 


records  of  criminals  nor  any 
court  I'ecords. 

•  No  increases  in  the  use  of 
the  contempt  power  against  the 
police  or  the  press. 

•  A  sensible  and  decent  re¬ 
spect  for  the  general  public’s 
right  to  l)e  represented  at  all 
times  in  open  court  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  press  which  is  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  restricted  from  doing  its 
reporting  job. 

‘Heartening*  Ke>ponse 

Muri’ay,  who  advanced  these 
proposals  to  ASNE  last  year 
and  who  repeated  them  before 
the  American  Bar  Association 
convention  in  Honolulu  (E&P, 
Aug.  12),  added:  “It  is  hearten¬ 
ing  that  almost  half  of  the  50 
states  are  already  working  to¬ 
ward  some  such  cooperative 
formula.  Twenty-one  states  have 
initiated  a  Press-Bar  dialogue. 
Of  these,  nine  now  have  working 
agreements  which  successfully 
minimize  pre-trial  prejudice, 
eight  others  are  ironing  out  spe¬ 
cific  details,  and  four  are  in  the 
l)eginning  stages  of  theii-  dis¬ 
cussions.” 

After  denouncing  and  detail¬ 
ing  the  shortcomings  of  the 
judicial  system,  Murray  moved 
on  to  the  second  part  of  his  two- 
stage  accommodation  l)etween 
the  two  professions,  saying,  “the 
tone,  the  understanding,  and  the 
attitude  which  the  press  reflects 
in  the  reporting  of  crime  affects 
the  entire  criminal  process.  The 
press  thus  influences  opposing 
counsel,  judges,  juries  and  the 
rest  of  the  general  public.” 

Noting  that  despite  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  evidence,  the 
press — “and  therefore  the  pub¬ 
lic” — still  refused  to  believe  that 
the  criminal  was  the  product  of 
the  total  society  and  not  “some 
cooly  self-disciplined  individual 
who  deliljerately  chooses  a  life 
of  crime  to  get  his  kicks,”  Mur¬ 
ray  offered  this  challenge  to  his 
own  profession: 

“Hire  competent,  qualified  spe¬ 
cialists  of  high  ability  to  do  the 
kind  of  in-depth  reporting  of  the 
criminal  process  which  is  now 
l)eginning  to  be  done  on  science, 
on  education  and  urban  affairs, 
and  which  has  long  lieen  done 
on  politics. 

“F'ocus  hard  on  the  real  ob¬ 
stacles  to  equal  justice  which 
confront  the  legal  profession, 
and  report  these  with  sympathy 
and  understanding. 

“Report  on  the  local  police 
effort  from  a  sociological  and 
systems-analysis,  problem-solv¬ 
ing  perspective,  instead  of  from 


the  point  of  view  of  sharply 
dramatized  single  crimes. 

“How  do  the  police  compare  in 
pay,  in  education,  in  quality  of 
personnel  with  other  occupa¬ 
tions?  How  do  the  police  and  the 
juvenile  court  treat  first-offend¬ 
ing  juveniles?  How  do  the  police 
stack  up  in  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  of  criminology,  in¬ 
cluding  computerized  record,  the 
latest  communications  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  new  departures  in 
preventive  law  enforcement? 

“More  reporting  on  recidivism 
and  the  abomination  of  our  out¬ 
dated  prisons.  More  reporting  on 
the  new  expei  iments  in  re-intro¬ 
ducing  ex-convicts  back  into  the 
.society  by  stages. 

“More  vigorous  investigative 
reporting  of  white  collar  crime, 
such  as  stock  and  insurance  and 
savings  and  loan  manipulations, 
to  help  get  rid  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  one  law  for  those  who  are 
disadvantaged  and  another  for 
those  who  are  not. 

“A  much  greater  effort  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  in  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  presumption  of  in¬ 
nocence  until  a  man  is  proved 
guilty  by  orderly  procedure  in 
court;  in  the  importance  of  im¬ 
partial  prosecutors  and  of  com¬ 
petent  judges;  in  the  tricky  busi¬ 
ness  of  being  a  fair  and  honest 
juror  in  our  mass  media  world; 
in  the  need  for  a  revolutionary 
change  in  our  approach  to  crim¬ 
inals  so  we  start  making  some 
of  them  into  non-criminals  in¬ 
stead  of  making  them  all  into 
l)etter  criminals.” 

Earlier  in  his  address,  Mur¬ 
ray,  a  critic  of  the  Reardon 
Committee’s  proposed  rules  for 
trial  coverage,  said  the  amended 
report — now  on  its  way  to  the 
.\B.4’s  House  of  Delegates  for 
final  consideration — “would  put 
prior  restraint  on  opposing  coun¬ 
sel  as  sources  of  crime  news.  It 
would  virtually  insure  the 
closing  of  all  preliminary  hear¬ 
ings.  It  would  carry  a  threat  of 
increased  use  of  the  contempt 
power.” 

But,  worst  of  all,  he  noted,  if 
approved  the  report  would  give 
a  “70()-word  set  of  instructions 
to  the  nation’s  400,000  policemen 
in  40,000  police  jurisdictions, 
telling  them  what  news  they  can 
and  cannot  release  concerning 
crime  and  accused  criminals.” 

This  amounted  to  the  “delil)er- 
ate  infection”  of  every  sheriff, 
every  town  constable  and  mar¬ 
shall  with  the  “poisonous  virus 
of  newsmanagement.” 

He  concluded:  “We  must  not 
flirt  with  prior  restraint  on  news 
of  crime  and  with  a  partially 
controlled  press  and  with  the 
first  hint  of  a  closed  society,  and 
even  of  a  police  state,  just  be¬ 
cause  one  committee  of  the  Bar 
has  uncovered  a  minor  proce¬ 
dural  problem  in  a  tiny  per¬ 
centage  of  criminal  cases.” 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Court  Voids 
Restraint  on 
Crime  News 

Los  .\\GELE.s 

A  Superior  Court  injunction 
which  would  have  limited  the 
information  in  criminal  cases 
that  could  be  released  to  news 
media,  was  overturned  Aug.  18 
by  the  State  Court  of  -Appeal 

In  a  38-page  opinion  the  court 
held  that  Superior  Judge  .Alfred 
Gitelson  lacked  authority  to  is- 
sue  a  blanket  order  that  sharply 
curtailed  statements  by  police 
and  prosecutors  to  newsmen  be¬ 
tween  a  suspect’s  arrest  and 
arraignment. 

Under  the  injunction,  only  the 
suspect’s  name,  age,  residence, 
occupation,  marital  status  and 
the  charge  against  him  could  be 
relea.sed.  Barred  by  Gitelson’s 
order  would  have  been  such  in¬ 
formation  as  the  prior  criminal 
record  of  the  suspect,  confes¬ 
sions  and  results  of  lie  detector 
tests. 

-Attorneys  for  the  .American 
Civil  Liljerties  Union  obtained 
the  injunction  last  Feb.  23,  but 
Gitelson  stipulated  that  it  would 
not  become  effective  until  it  had 
l)een  reviewed  by  the  appeals 
court. 

Newspapers  and  other  news 
media  entered  the  case  as  friends 
of  the  court.  The  ACLU  at¬ 
torney,  A.  L.  Wirin,  said  he 
planned  to  appeal  the  ruling  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Philbrick  McCoy,  who 
wrote  the  opinion,  said  there  is 
a  need  to  limit  prejudicial  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  but  it  should  not 
l)e  accomplished  by  a  blanket 
curb  in  all  cases.  He  referred  to 
the  Medina  report  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  New  York  City 
which  questioned  use  of  the  in¬ 
junctive  and  contempt  powers  in 
such  matters. 

“We  cannot  say,”  McCoy 
wrote,  “that  it  is  necessary  to 
silence  the  source  of  pre-trial 
publicity  to  protect  the  right  of 
every  defendant  to  a  fair  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury.” 


UPI  Appoilitiiientsi 

Dalus 

Vern  Max  Jennings  has  been 
named  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  regional  executive  for  New 
Mexico  and  West  Texas  with 
headquarters  in  Albuquerque, 
William  C.  Payette,  Southwest 
Division  manager,  announced. 
Jennings  has  been  manager  of 
the  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  UPI 
bureau  since  March,  1966.  Peter 
-M,  Kelly  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  ot  the  Cheyenne  bureau. 
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Top  Cartoon 
Found  to  Be 
Only  A  Copy 


5  Weeklies  Join 
In  Publishing 
Want  Ad  Insert 


Montrkai, 

A  $5,000  first  prize  awarded 
at  the  Montreal’s  Fourth  Inter¬ 
national  Cartoonists  Salon  has 
been  suspended. 

The  jur>’  announced  its  deci¬ 
sion  after  the  discovery  of  three 
other  cartoons  depicting  exactly 
the  same  theme  as  that  in  Drag- 
oljub  Andjelkovic’s  prize-win¬ 
ner. 

All  four  cartoons  represent  a 
military  tank  on  the  attack  in 
a  desert,  makinK  a  detour  to 
avoid  crushinp  a  flower  in  its 
path. 

The  jury,  composed  of  Jean 
Martineau,  president  of  the 
Canada  Council,  Judith  Jasmin, 

Canadian  Broadcasting  corres¬ 
pondent  at  United  Nations,  New 
York,  and  Robert  Ayre,  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  art  critic,  suspended 
the  first  prize. 

After  the  prize  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  cartoonist  was  awarded, 
newspaper  readers  recalled  sim¬ 
ilar  cartoons  published  as  long 
ago  as  1942,  in  This  IVecA" 

Magazine.  The  same  cartoon,  by 
C.  Boyd,  was  republished  in  Art 
Treasures  of  the  World  in  1953. 

Other  cartoons  of  same  theme 
appeared  in  the  December,  1966, 
edition  of  Constellation  and  in 
the  25th  Anniversary  album  of 
the  New  Yorker. 

The  first  prize  of  $1,000  in 
the  humor  section  went  to 
James  G.  Reidford  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Globe  and  Mail  for  a  car¬ 
toon  depicting  a  United  States  turlied  over  plans  to  reorpnize 
spaceman  landing  on  another  the  Bureau  of  Information  of 
planet  and  promptly  stepping  the  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
on  the  toe  of  one  of  its  inhabi-  ference.  They  fear  that  the  re- 
tants.  suit  will  be  a  curtailment  of 

Jean  Martineau,  chairman  of  info^ation  available  to  the 
the  awards  jury,  commenting  on  secular  press  and  an  end  to  a 
the  quality  of  the  390  entries  of  cooperation, 

from  54  countries  to  the  salon,  Gerald  A.  Renner,  information 
noted  that  the  judging  of  the  fiirootor  of  the  Conference,  has 
humor  section  was  most  diflfi-  resigned  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
cult.  Paul  F.  Tanner,  general  secre- 

“The  expression  of  humor,”  he  Conference  Renner 

said,  “varies  greatly  from  coun- 

try  to  country'  and  the  appre-  c^se  the  Bureau  of 

elation  of  it  varies  greatly  from  Information  ^cause  he  did  not 
individual  to  individual.  Some  **  Performed  any  useful 

enjoy  caustic  Irish  wit,  others  function.  Bishop  Tanner  denied 
British  subtletv,  while  I  mvself  I'*'  intended  to  close  the  Bureau 
love  gentle  JeWish  humor.”  lool^'n^  for  a 

W/,  TT  o  new  director  and  having  diffi- 

n  he  editorial  section,  Lou  Renner  said  the  Bishop  had 
wnn  ■  United  States  told  him  privately  that  he  was 

a  sixth  prize.  thinking  of  hiring  a  retired  pub- 

No  first  or  second  prize  was  lie  relations  man  who  was  a 
awarded  in  the  caricature  sec-  friend  of  the  Bishop’s  brother- 
ion.  Stuart  K.  Mildren,  United  in-law  to  serve  on  his  personal 
fes,  won  fourth.  staff  as  public  relations  adviser. 


-  immm 

KEEP  THE  COOL,  BABY! — Allen  Rabun  Matthews  IV  appears  to 
be  unconcerned  with  deadline  rush  as  his  daddy,  ARM  III,  turns 
out  a  story  from  the  federal  beat  for  the  Florida  Times-Union.  Mom 
left  IV  with  III  for  a  few  hours  while  she  went  shopping  for  ad¬ 
vertised  bargains  in  downtown  Jacksonville. 
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AN  FAPKRIMENT  ON  TV 


Huntley  and  Brinkley 
Broaden  News  Format 

Ity  EtiHanl  Rapetti 


With  no  previous  announce¬ 
ment,  NBC-tv  premiered  a  net¬ 
work  news  program  Aug.  21  that 
could  have  been  titled,  “Huntley- 
Brinkley,  Plus  Four.” 

Chet  Huntley  and  David 
Brinkley,  teamed  since  1956, 
have  been  joined  on  the  nightly 
newscast  by  four  contributing 
editors — Sander  Vanocur,  John 
Chancellor,  Jack  Perkins,  and 
Douglas  Kiker. 

The  new  format  is  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  includes  time  for  some 
unprecedented  discussion  of 
stories  within  the  half-hour 
period.  The  unheralded  change 
in  format  is  the  most  marked 
since  the  program  went  from  15 
minutes  to  half  hour  in  1963. 

Adds  Perspective 

The  many  implications  of  this 
change  have  been  kicked  around 
by  all  but  the  six  newsmen  con¬ 
cerned,  it  seems.  The  addition  of 
four  regular  on-camera  partici¬ 
pants  and  the  discussion  and 
comment  aims  to  add  some  per¬ 
spective  to  the  news,  though  it 
cuts  down  on  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  covered. 

Huntley  and  Brinkley,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  famous  team  in 
broadcast  history  since  Amos  ’n 
Andy,  handled  the  change  with 
customary  aplomb,  though  the 
first  few  presentations  were 
somewhat  ragged. 

In  a  question-and-answer  tech¬ 
nique,  much  like  that  of  a  re- 
writeman  probing  a  legman  for 
more  information  or  “color”  for 
his  story,  each  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  contributes  his  personal 
comments  on  a  situation  after  it 
has  been  covered  straight  in 
word  and  picture.  Invariably, 
Huntley  or  Brinkley  has  the  last 
word.  Huntley  is  more  inclined 
to  editorialize  while  Brinkley 
narrows  his  punditry  to  a  bon 
mot. 

On  one  occasion,  Brinkley  ap- 
l)eared  to  catch  Perkins,  who  is 
always  ready  with  a  well-toned 
phrase,  off-guard.  Perkins  had 
described  an  event  in  Los  -An¬ 
geles  which  had  political  under¬ 
tones,  leading  Vanocur  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  give  his  interpretation 
of  them.  Brinkley  broke  into  the 
electronic  link,  calling  to  “Jack.” 
When  he  got  his  attention,  all  he 
.said  was,  “What  do  you  have  to 
say  to  that?”  Perkins  paused, 
remarked  that  he  had  hoped  he 
wouldn’t  be  asked  to  comment, 
then  added  about  five  or  six 
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.sentences  to  his  oiiginal  obser¬ 
vations. 

To  keep  the  conversations 
keyed  in,  each  man  wears  a  tiny 
ear  microphone  that  looks  like  a 
hearing  aid. 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
since  the  new  format  leaves  less 
time  for  hard  news  and  features 
NBC  might  consider  expanding 
it  to  one  hour.  Huntley  told  E&P 
there  weie  no  immediate  plans 
for  that  but  “we  would  love  it.” 
It  is  possible  but  not  probable. 
Expanding  to  one  hour  would 
mean  “talking  all  the  affiliate 
stations  out  of  another  half- 
hour”  which,  Huntley  said, 
“would  l)e  like  the  \ew  York 
Times  News  service  asking  the 
llostoti  Herald  Traveler  to  use 
eight  more  pages.” 

Some  of  the  field  reporters 
have  appeared  strained  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  Huntley  or  Brink¬ 
ley’s  commentary,  but  Vanocur 
has  made  it  look  like  he  was 
having  a  lot  of  fun.  He  could 
hardly  contain  himself  when  he 
voiced  a  postscript  to  Perkins’ 
report  on  Shirley  Temple 
Black’s  entry  into  politics  in 
California.  “If  she  gets  to  Wash¬ 
ington,”  Vanocur  guffawed,  “re¬ 
porters  will  be  certain  to  ask 
her,  ‘What  is  a  nice  girl  like 
you  doing  in  a  place  like  this?’  ” 

The  program  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stages,  said  Hunt- 
ley,  who  could  not  predict  the 
eventual  outcome  of  the  final 
product.  There  are  a  numl)er  of 
added  technical  difficulties  (“the 
discipline  of  time  is  a  l)east”). 
Though  the  discussion  sometimes 
appears  staged,  Huntley  assured 
us  that  “the  only  thing  planned 
is  the  sequence  in  which  we 
speak  (for  the  directors  in  each 
city).  We  know  who  will  com¬ 
ment  next  but  not  what  he  is 
going  to  say.” 

Huntley's  Idea 

The  idea  originated  with 
Huntley,  as  much  as  anyone 
else.  “We  all  felt  the  need  to  put 
major  stories  into  perspective 
rather  than  just  note  isolated 
developments.  So  far,  viewer  re¬ 
action  has  been  overwhelmingly 
favorable,”  he  added,  “but  the 
test,  of  course,  is  in  those  damn 
ratings.” 

Asked  whether  the  change  was 
partly  due  to  what  Brinkley  has 
noted  in  the  past  as  a  “need  to 
get  away  from  the  star  re¬ 
porter”  concept  of  tv  news. 


Huntley  said:  “No,  not  at  all.  I 
think  that  everyone  involved  in 
television  has  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  public  figure 
and  is  stuck  with  it.  As  I  said, 
we  wanted  to  get  at  these  major 
issues,  put  them  in  perspective.” 

The  addition  of  personal  com¬ 
ment  by  reporters  within  a  tv 
newscast  is  unprecedented, 
though  similar  to  the  brief  “es¬ 
says”  delivered  by  Eric  Sevareid 
during  the  Walter  Cronkite  news 
report  on  CBS.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  top  tv  newsmen  are  no 
longer  content  to  try’  to  “tell  it 
in  pictures,”  which  is  often  an 
impossibility.  Tv  news  is  now 
experimenting  with  concepts  de¬ 
veloped  in  earlier  days  of  radio 
news  by  Ed  Murrow,  et  al., 
when  commentary  took  prece¬ 
dence  over  spot  news  and  bill¬ 
boarding. 

.\eirs  Break  Delays 
All-ISetvs  Format 

WCBS-radio  officials  were  un¬ 
derstandably  dismayed  when  a 
freak  accident  postponed  the 
debut  of  “Newsradio  88,”  a  new 
daylong  news-information  for¬ 
mat,  scheduled  to  begin  5:30 
a.m.,  Aug.  28.  The  previous 
afternoon  a  light  plane  smashed 
a  transmitting  tower  putting 
both  CBS  and  NBC  (which 
shared  the  tower)  local  AM 
radio  out  of  action.  However, 
FM  transmission  was  unaf¬ 
fected,  so  CBS  went  ahead  as 
scheduled,  but  with  a  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  potential  audience. 
Joseph  Dembo,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  said  that  as 
much  advertising  as  possible 
was  “postponed”  until  emer¬ 
gency  AM  transmission  could 
be  lestored. 

Half  of  the  dozen  news  writ¬ 
ers  who  have  been  hired  by 
WCBS-radio  since  the  expansion 
plans  were  begun  are  former 
newspapermen:  Les  Nichols  and 
Ben  Price,  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une;  Bill  Overand,  Paris  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Harry  Poloshjian, 
Suffolk  Sun;  Gerald  Solomon, 
Louisville  Courier  Journal;  and 
Bernie  Tassler,  Xewark  Star- 
Ledger. 

Tailored  Services 

ABC  Radio  Network  an¬ 
nounced  “a  major  innovation” 
in  service  and  operation  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  Jan.  1.  ABC  is 
restructuring  its  radio  netw’ork 
to  consist  of  four  separate  and 
distinct  program  packages, 
available  singly  or  in  toto.  The 
new'  divisions  will  consist  of  the 
Information,  Personality,  Con¬ 
temporary  and  FM  networks. 
Each  of  the  services  is  designed 
to  suit  the  needs  of  local  sta¬ 
tions  with  differing  formats. 

The  FM  netw’ork  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.  Each 
netw’ork  will  have  news  reports 


and  commentary  in  the  program 
mix  in  varying  amounts  gath¬ 
ered  by  ABC  New’s. 

Walter  A.  Schwartz  has  been 
named  president  of  tlie  radio 
network,  succeeding  Robert  K. 
Pauley,  who  resigned.  Schwartz 
was  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  WABC  ladio  New 
York. 

ABCDEF,  that’s  ABC  News 
Daily  Electronic  Feed,  has 
climbed  to  102  affiliate  station 
markets,  since  beginning  2)4 
years  ago.  The  network  feeds 
color  tv  new’s,  sports,  feature 
reports  tw’ice  daily  at  5  and  11 
p.m. 

Local  Success  Story 

WNEW-tv,  Metromedia’s  flag¬ 
ship  station  in  New  York,  has 
hit  on  a  successful  wedge  into 
the  competitive  broadcast  news 
market  here.  Since  March  the 
station  has  been  presenting  a 
news  program  at  10  p.m.,  one 
hour  before  the  three  network 
outlets  go  on.  Ratings  have  been 
the  highest  ever  achieved  in  that 
time  slot  by  WNEW,  which  now 
ranks  third,  ahead  of  ABC  in 
local  late  evening  news  pro¬ 
grams. 

Starting  Sept.  9  the  program 
will  go  to  seven-day  schedule 
with  George  Scharmen,  formerly 
with  KIRO-tv,  Seattle,  handling 
the  weekend  assignment.  Bill 
Jorgensen  continues  as  anchor¬ 
man  in  the  weeknight  slot.  The 
station  has  also  expanded,  as 
predicted,  into  daytime  news. 
Stewart  Klein,  previously  as¬ 
signed  to  WNEW-radio,  was 
named  newscaster  for  “New 
Yorkers”,  a  daytime  news-vari¬ 
ety  show.  Klein,  has  also  been 
covering  the  arts  on  “part-time" 
basis  for  the  Jorgensen  show. 
Klein  is  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man  from  suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  previously  worked  for 
ABC. 

Stalinas  Daughter 

The  National  Educational 
Television  Network  scooped  the 
commercial  networks  by  getting 
Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  Stalin’s 
daughter,  for  an  exclusive,  hour- 
long  live  interv’iew  Oct.  2,  the 
day  her  memoirs  are  published. 

The  broadcast  is  timed  to 
coincide  with  publication  of  her 
book  that  day,  “Twenty  Letters 
to  a  Friend,”  to  be  published  by 
Harper  and  Row. 

Newspapers  will  begin  serial¬ 
izing  the  book  on  Sunday,  Sept 
10. 

Tht  fact  that  educational  tv 
was  able  to  persuade  Mrs.  Alli¬ 
luyeva  to  appear  on  its  facilities 
w’as  seen  in  broadcasting  circles 
as  a  triumph.  It  is  known  that 
the  major  commercial  networks 
had  been  trying  for  months, 
with  offers  of  large  fees  (up  to 
$250,000  was  mentioned) i  to 
capture  this  television  pri**- 
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Ruling  WiU  Curb  Access 
To  County  Police  Reports 


St.  Louis 

Police  reports  in  St.  Louis 
County  may  be  withheld  from 
reporters  as  a  result  of  an 
opinion  by  the  county  counselor’s 
office  that  the  reports  “work 
products”  rather  than  public 
documents. 

The  opinion,  requested  by  Col. 
Raymond  W.  Hensley,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  county  police,  said 
provisions  of  Missouri’s  freedom 
of  information  statute  and  the 
First  or  Sixth  Amendments  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  were  not 
at  issue. 

“The  answer  to  this  question 
can  be  found  by  an  examination 
of  the  statutes  in  decisional  law 
of  this  state,”  the  opinion  as¬ 
serted. 

Citing  a  1964  murder  case  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Missouri  Supreme 
Court,  the  opinion  related  that: 
“The  propriety  of  requiring  the 
production  for  the  defendant  of 
documents  such  as  prior  police 
reports  and  written  statements 
of  a  witness  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
matter  resting  largely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  court.” 

“As  already  stated,  there  is  no 
general  right  of  discovery  in 
criminal  cases  in  Missouri.” 

“Documents  such  as  those 
sought  here  are  written  as  a 
part  of  the  initial  preparation  of 
the  state,  in  contemplation  of  a 
prosecution.  Whether  expressly 


so  made  by  statute  or  rule  or 
not,  there  remains  in  them  in¬ 
herently  an  element  of  work 
product  and  perhaps  of  privi¬ 
lege,”  the  opinion  said. 

This  finding,  it  was  said,  ex¬ 
empts  police  reports  from  a  1961 
law  which  states  that  “except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
all  state,  county  and  municipal 
records  kept  pursuant  to  statute 
or  ordinance  shall  at  all  reason¬ 
able  times  be  open  for  personal 
inspection  by  a  citizen  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  those  in  charge  of  the 
records  shall  not  refuse  the 
privilege  to  any  citizens.” 

The  opinion  cited  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  state  law  also  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  central  records  cen¬ 
ter  was  to  provide  the  county 
with  a  central  statistical  bureau 
which  could  compile  statistics 
and  other  information,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  Legislature’s  in¬ 
tent  to  have  the  “freedom  of 
information”  statute  apply  to 
police  reports. 

Col.  Hensley  operates  the 
county  center,  which  keeps 
records  for  his  department  and 
82  municipal  police  departments. 

In  the  past,  reporters  have 
had  access  to  the  reports.  Hens¬ 
ley  said  after  learning  of  the 
opinion  that  he  would  probably 
institute  new  guidelines  for  the 
press  and  public  regarding  in¬ 
spection  of  police  reports. 


Summer  Course  Sparks 
Demand  for  J-Education 


Burlington,  Vt. 

The  University  of  Vermont 
has  just  completed  the  first 
course  in  professional  journal¬ 
ism  ever  to  be  offered  on  its  176- 
year-old  campus. 

.\lvin  E.  Austin,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
organized  and  conducted  the 
course. 

His  emphasis  was  on  direct 
exposure  to  the  profession  of 
journalism,  and  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  three  principal 
activities : 

1.  Field  trips,  which  took  the 
class  behind  the  scenes  where 
news  was  being  recorded  and 
processed ; 

2.  Guest  lectures,  at  which 
persons  active  in  the  field  came 
to  the  University  to  give  the 
students  the  benefit  of  their 
experience ; 

3.  Writing  “for  real,”  a  proj¬ 
ect  which  saw  a  number  of  the 
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news  stories,  feature  articles  and 
advertisements  prepared  by  the 
students  actually  appear  in  print 
in  Vermont  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

All  of  Vermont  felt  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  class  when  the  stu¬ 
dents,  attending  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  of  Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff, 
asked  the  governor  questions 
that  hadn’t  occurred  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  press  corps. 

The  result  was  a  flurry  of 
front-page  news  stories  for 
several  days. 

The  course  resulted  in  a  vaca¬ 
tion  for  one  publisher  of  a  Ver¬ 
mont  weekly  because  he  felt  he 
could  turn  his  publication  over 
to  a  student  trained  in  the 


course. 

A  number  of  the  16  students. 
University  of  Vermont  upper¬ 
classmen,  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  no  additional  courses 
in  journalism  are  currently 
available — but  steps  may  be 
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JULY  AND  FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS  1967  vs  1966 


(  14  City  Total — 6 

and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

JULY 

FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS 

1967  vs  1966 

1967  vs  1966 

GENERAL 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Bevera9es 

-  9.0 

8.0 

-11.6 

7.8 

Foods  . 

-12.6 

lO.I 

4-  4:6 

10.8 

Baby  Foods . 

-22.6 

0.2 

-13.9 

0.2 

Baking  Products . 

-32.3 

0.4 

-10.3 

0.8 

Beverages  . 

-34.9 

2.0 

-  7.2 

1.8 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-12.1 

0.3 

-  2.7 

0.4 

Condiments  . 

4-11.7 

1.4 

4-  0.9 

1.0 

Dairy  Products  . 

.  -F  9.0 

1.3 

4-  1.9 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods 

—  1.7 

0.9 

4-41.5 

l.l 

Meats  &  Fish  .  . 

-29.9 

1.2 

4-  9.6 

l.l 

Industrial  . 

—44.3 

1.2 

—24.2 

1.2 

Insurance  . 

.  4-61.1 

2.3 

-18.3 

1.5 

Medical  . 

-12.5 

1.4 

-18.8 

l.l 

Public  Utilities  . 

.  -15.3 

2.9 

-  0.5 

3.6 

Publishing  &  Media  . . . 

-  3.9 

6.7 

4-13.9 

8.6 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  .  . 

.  4-21.9 

2.4 

4-26.5 

2.5 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

Photo  Suppl.  .  . 

4-0.7 

0.2 

4-14.6 

1.0 

Tobacco  . 

4-60.2 

4.2 

-  3.8 

1.8 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

-43.2 

1.7 

4-  7.3 

1.8 

Dentifrices  .  . 

-37.7 

0.2 

-17.5 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-82.3 

0.2 

4-25.4 

0.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

...  -18.3 

0.7 

-  1.6 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps  . . 

.  .  -80.2 

0.1 

4-30.7 

0.1 

Transportation . 

.  4-41.5 

10.5 

4-  8.4 

11.3 

Airways  . 

4-92.2 

6.8 

4-16.5 

8.1 

Bus  Lines  . 

...  -13.8 

0.7 

-F  1.4 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

.  .  -  8.6 

0.6 

-12.7 

0.7 

Steamships  . 

...  -  0.1 

1.2 

-12.3 

0.9 

Tours  . 

.  -  2.9 

l.l 

-  1.0 

1.0 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

-35.6 

0.1 

-  6.0 

0.6 

AUTOMOTIVE 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils . .  . 

-51.7 

2.0 

-20.0 

1.8 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

-32.1 

13.4 

-17.7 

15.1 

Tires  &  Tubes  . . . 

.  4-29.1 

4.1 

4-19.7 

3.0 

Trucks  4  Tractors  . 

...  -31.1 

0.4 

-20.2 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

...  -  5.6 

59.9 

-  0.7 

63.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

...  -18.1 

40.1 

-10.8 

36.4 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

...  -II. 1 

100.0 

-  4.6 

100.0 

taken  to  remedy  that  situation. 

Dean  Raymond  Phillips,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University’s  Summer 
Session,  declares  that  “we  have 
plans  to  offer  a  similar  course 
next  summer  and,  because  of  the 
indications  of  success  surround¬ 
ing  this  year’s  course,  we  may 
add  another  course.” 

Gordon  T.  Mills,  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  and 
chairman  of  a  Vermont  Press 
Association  committee  which 
petitioned  the  University  to  offer 
this  first  course,  would  go  even 
farther. 

“A  full  program  in  journal¬ 
ism  should  benefit  both  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  Vermont  and  the 
University,”  Mills  said.  “It 
could  provide  news  media  with  a 
source  of  talent  while  broaden¬ 
ing  the  University  curriculum.” 


Mills  pointed  out  that  full 
journalism  programs  are  lacking 
in  New  England,  north  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  that  such  a  program  at 
UVM  “would  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  both  Vermonters  and 
out-of-staters.” 

Austin,  in  addition  to  teaching 
the  course,  was  a  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  consultant  for  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press  during  th« 
summer.  He  is  a  past  national 
president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators. 

He  has  w’orked  on  the  news 
staffs  of  the  Miami  Herald,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Grand  Forks  Her¬ 
ald,  and  in  1957-58  did  a  study 
on  newspaper  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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■NEWSPAPERS’ 


Representatives  Help  to  Bridge  A  Vital  Gap 


By  OH(‘n  E.  l-aiidon  J 

PresidenI 

Tlif  Juliii!«  MatlieK!i  .Vgrni- 

It’s  more  than  enigmatic  that 
the  newspaper  industry  leads  the 
pack  when  it  comes  to  telling 
and  selling  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  .  .  .  more  economically 
and  more  effectively  than  any 
other  modern  medium  .  .  .  that 
it’s  l)een  involved  all  its’  life  in 
the  power  of  the  pen  and  in  most 
important  advances  in  graphic 
arts  .  .  .  yet,  all  too  often,  is 
damned  as  l)eing  the  most  back¬ 
ward  industry  of  all  when  it 
comen  to  jrromotivg  itnelf. 

Regretfully,  and  too  fre¬ 
quently,  we  see  too  many  ex¬ 
amples  that  l)ear  out  the  accu¬ 
sation. 

The  consumer  is  l)ecoming 
more  discreet  and  hardei-  to  con¬ 
vince.  Little  wonder,  considering 
the  avalanche  of  advertisers 
messages  he’s  Iwmbarded  with 
these  days!  The  advertiser 
knows  it  and  he’s  also  becoming 
harder  to  convince. 

Some  Questions 

Yet  how  many  newspapeis 
really  promote  their  basic  mar¬ 
ket  or  their  intiinsic  exposure 
value  .  .  .  the  things  no  other 
medium  can  claim,  or  take  away 
from  newspapers? 

How  many  newspapers  have 
Promotion  Departments? 

How  many  have  Promotion 
Managers? 

And,  how  many  different  atti¬ 
tudes  exist  within  newspaper 
management  as  to  what  news¬ 
paper  promotion  includes? 

How  should  a  newspaper  staff 
for  it  internally?  Or,  how  might 
it  be  farmed  out? 

Newspaper  Promotion’s  con¬ 
undrum  is  easily  seen,  but 
seldom  solved  or  resolved.  In 
many  newspapers,  “promotion” 
l)egins  and  ends  in  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Department.  In  others,  it 
includes  “community  image 
builders,”  e.g.  supporting  charit¬ 
able  or  civil  goals.  .4nd  in  some 
it  gets  right  down  to  the  bread 
and  butter  .  .  .  helping  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  via  advertising,  pro¬ 
motions,  merchandising,  and 
sales  presentations. 

Often  it  is  solely  confined  to 
the  “local”  or  retail  level. 

Most  buyers  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  whom  we  talk  with  are 
quick  to  agree  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  need  is  urgent  and  increas¬ 
ing  .  .  .  that  it  must  be  better 
coordinated  . . .  made  more  effec¬ 
tive  .  .  .  and,  more  competitive. 
They’re  amazed  that  more  news- 
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papers  don’t  have  more  full  time 
Promotion  .Managers  and/or 
Departments  to  accomplish  this. 
So  are  we,  but  the  fact  is  they 
don’t  .  .  . 

AND  THIS  IS  WHERE 
NEWSPAPER  REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES  CAN  PLAY  AN¬ 
OTHER  VITAL  ROLE  IN  A 
VERY  VITAL  AREA. 

Blend  of  Serv  ice^ 

Effective  promotion,  more 
than  ever,  involves  several  some¬ 
what  sophisticated  professional 
services  .  .  .  advertising,  mar¬ 
keting-media-motivational  re¬ 
search,  sales  and  merchandising, 
graphic  arts  audio-visual,  direct 
mail,  and  publicity-public  rela¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  the  “blend”  of 
each  isn’t  any  easier  to  come  by 
than  are  the  right  pei'sonnel  to 
direct  the  operation  and  e.\ecute 
it.  And,  assuming  that  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached  as  to  the  “blend” 
and  the  “people”,  many  would 
ask  “how  can  we  begin  to  cover 
the  cost?” 

Many  large  newspapers  ob¬ 
viously  aren’t  subject  to  some  of 
these  observations.  To  cite  a  few 
that  have  excellent  Promotion 
Departments,  backed  by  capable 
researchers,  I  think  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  or 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  excel.  The  list 
could  well  include  many  others 
that  work  closely  with  outside 
services  when  needed  and/or 
who  take  full  advantage  of  their 
newspaper  representative’s  pro¬ 
motional  know-how. 

Supplenic‘nlal  Efforts 

But,  what  of  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  daily  newspapers  , . .  those 
not  located  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  etc.,  cities  tending  to  at¬ 
tract  promotional  talent?  News¬ 
papers  that  don’t  have  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers,  or  Departments, 
in  cities  where  the  “pros”  are 
hard  to  come  by?  Or,  where  pro¬ 
motion  is  relegated  to  “another” 
department  with  lower  totem 
pole  priority  whose  promotion 
activities  are  directed  primarily 
at  “circulation  builders”  and 
charitable  functions?  Numbered 
in  this  category  are  some  very 
important  newspapers,  serving 
vitally  important  markets. 

The  newspaper  representative 
can  be  helpful,  in  both  cases, 
when  it  comes  to  promotion.  For 


example,  among  representatives 
serving  the  larger,  well  staffed 
metropolitan  newspapers, 
.Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  and 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker  are 
typical  of  those  who  provide 
important  supplemental  promo¬ 
tion  counsel  and  services.  In 
these  situations  the  need  can  l)e 
both  highly  specialized  and  con¬ 
siderable.  It  may  involve  counsel 
alone,  help  in  planning,  or,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  particular  need, 
help  in  the  actual  production. 

.Among  firms  like  ours,  which 
serve  smaller  metro  and  non¬ 
metro  newspaper  markets,  the 
need  is  even  greater.  Many 
newspapers  in  this  category  lack 
promotional  facilities  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  Few  have  Promotion 
Managers,  almost  none  have  de¬ 
partments.  Katz,  Jann  &  Kelley, 
Ward-Griffith,  etc.  are  typical 
of  firms  representing  these  news¬ 
papers  that  also  provide  helpful 
advice  and  are  prepared  to  carry 
out  specific  promotional  assign¬ 
ments. 

I’ruiiMilional  PliiluM>pliy 

■At  Mathews,  our  promotional 
philosophy  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  today,  more  than  ever,  pro¬ 
motion  must  be  based  on  solid 
facts,  professionally  gathered 
and  presented.  More  often  than 
not  this  means  considerable 
spade-work  (advertising-media¬ 
marketing  research)  precedes 
the  physical  promotion  material. 
We  i-ecognize  the  broad  range  of 
specialists  needed  to  provide 
such  professional  help,  and 
therefore  lielieve  we  can  best 
serve  our  clients  by  marshaling 
these  sendees  to  suit  their  indi¬ 
vidual  promotion  needs. 

This  means  helping  in  the 
planning  stages;  providing  as 
much,  or  as  little,  supervision 
throughout  production;  and, 
most  importantly,  being  sure  in 
the  end  that  the  material  pro¬ 
duced  is  used  as  effectively  as 
possible.  To  these  ends  we  em¬ 
ploy  for  our  client  newspapers 
the  services  of  Byrd,  Richard  & 
Pound  in  New  York  and  Karl 
Irvin,  Incorporated  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  We  believe  this 
arrangement  provides  the  broad¬ 
est  range  of  creative,  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  research  services 
needed  by  our  newspapers.  These 
agency  services  are  on  an  as 
needed  basis,  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  because  our  clients’ 
promotional  needs  vary  so  widely. 
It  has  proven  to  be  both  flexible 
and  economical.  And,  in  in¬ 
stances  where  other  local  or 
regional  agencies  are  employed 
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by  individual  papers,  we  and  our 
major  agencies  cooperate  closely 
to  provide  the  l)est  product  pos¬ 
sible  .  .  .  using  the  best  talent 
available  from  all  sources. 

The  supplemental  approach 
has  worked  well  for  newspapers 
like  the  Portlayid  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  Express  &  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  which  has  a  promotion 
department.  And  the  direct  ap¬ 
proach  e<|ually  well  for  many 
smaller  newspapers.  Major  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotional  as¬ 
signments  recently  completed  in¬ 
clude  work  for  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise,  Sorristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald,  the  Pied¬ 
mont  (N.  C.)  Evening  Package, 
Benton  H  a  rbor-St.  Joseph 
(Mich.)  Sews  Palladium,  the 
Cleveland  East  Newspaper 
Group,  etc.  to  name  only  a 
few.  Specific  jobs  completed 
include  major  film  presentations, 
trade  advertising,  demographic 
studies,  retail  traffic  flow  studies, 
wide  range  of  brochures,  direct 
mail  programs,  and  retail  pre¬ 
sentations. 

Fre^ll  I»ok 

Take  a  fresh  look  at  your  pro-  i 
motion  problems  and  stop  think-  j 
ing  of  your  national  represen-  i 
tative  in  strictly  national  terms.  | 
Take  advantage  of  his  highly  ! 
diversified  experience,  his  close 
involvement  in  many  newspaper  ■ 
operations,  his  unique  ability  to 
relate  this  wide  and  varied  back-  j 
ground  to  all  of  your  promotion  j 
problems.  Whether  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  factor  to  your  own  pro¬ 
motion  department,  or  as  a  j 
direct  source  of  professional  | 
help,  the  odds  are  your  represen¬ 
tative  can  significantly  bridge 
the  gap  in  your  much  needed  ( 
promotion  program.  | 
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Hang  On  to  A  Theme  and  Go  First  Class! 


By  Jack  I.  Green 

('.hairmun, 

BislM»prir/Green/Fielden 


NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN — President  Karl  Bishopric  (left)  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  Jack  I.  Green  of  Miami>based  Bishopric/ 
Green/Fielden  eye  part  of  Miami  Herald  campaign  currently  run¬ 
ning  in  national  trade  publications,  including  E&P. 


ing.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  frac-  delusion.  Your  product  as  such,  Preparea  ny  a  newspaper,  in  tne 
tion  can  possibly  make  contact,  as  an  isolated  entity,  is  of  little  place,  it  must  realized 

The  reasons  are  many.  relevance.  The  pertinent  con-  ^  lapse  (^metimes 

This  is  a  tough  audience.  A  sideration  is  the  presentation  of  substantial)  exists  between  the 
particularly  sensitive  audience,  your  product  in  relationship  to  initial  exposure  and  the 

Straight  attempts  at  conning  the  multiple  alternatives  avail-  poteatial  decision, 

are  wasted.  Who  is  the  audience?  able  for  a  given  campaign  The  influence  capacity  of  we  ad 
One  thing  is  certain,  it  ain’t  the  activity  .  .  .  directed  to  a  given  remain  dopant  but  relf- 

classic  Media  Buyer  as  it  may  market  ...  at  a  given  time.  It  activatable-— at  the  proper  time 
once  have  been.  The  sources  must  be  ultimately  weighed  with-  without  losing  potency. 
within  an  agency/client  complex  in  the  context  of  other  possibili-  Questions  exist:  is  space  ad- 
who  add  substance  to  a  media  ties.  It  must  be  viewed  some-  vertising  capable  of  converting 
commitment  are  many  and  what  dispassionately.  an  anticipated  campaign  from 

varied.  Their  perspectives  vary  I  am  certain  that  we  can  all  one  type  of  media  to  another?  I 
despite  their  common  character-  agree  on  one  thing — that  space  can’t  see  it.  Does  the  CREA- 

is  precious.  Once  a  communica-  TIVE  content  of  an  advertising 
tion  opportunity  is  missed  the  campaign  determine  the  selection 
that  might  have  been  of  media?  More  and  more,  I  am 
of  coming  to  the  realization  that 
this  is  so.  To  be  successful,  your 
advertising  must  have  the  basic 
capacity  to  reach  and  influence 
those  people  responsible  for  the 
creative  determination  of  ad  con- 
jg.  tent.  If  you  do — they’ll  produce 
for  newspapers  as  never  before. 

it- 

Questionable  Statistics 

Newspapers  are  losing  this 
battle  of  professional  persuasion. 
Somehow’,  your  promotional 
activities  must  have  the  strength 
to  affect  advertising  at  the  con¬ 
ceptual  stage  if  it  will  be  di¬ 
rected  away  from  television  or 
radio  or  outdoor  to  your  pri¬ 
mary  interest. 

Can  this  be  accomplished  by 
arbitrary  negation  of  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  competitive  media  to  in¬ 
fluence  audiences?  By  expanded 
claims  of  your  own  ability  to 
on  a  inside  information 

on  how  warm  and  human  and 
thoughtful  and  moral  you  are? 
Too  often,  home-grown  adver-  ^he  pil.ng-on  of  statistics- 
tising  on  the  part  of  newspapers,  (Continued  on  page  28) 


searcn  studies  or  contemplative  jgtics. 

time.  Therefore,  although  su^  They  are,  normally,  great  re- 
stance  may  be  lacking,  the  spirit  specters  of  skills  and  crafts-  money 

will  hopefully  be  revealed.)  manship  rather  than  fast-hitting  saved  in  its  production  is 

Battle  for  Attention  gimmickry  and  the  structured  little  significance, 

presentation  of  “facts.”  They  in- 

The  battle  for  the  attention  habit  an  environment  which  has  Message  or  Image 

of  professional  buyers  of  media,  great  respect  for  creative  capac-  There  are  many  echelons  of 
space  and  time  is  aggressive  and  ity  and  conclusion.  This  latter  fluence  w’ithin  the  buying  c 
keen.  This  runs  the  expanding  is  sorely  lacking  in  the  adver-  plex.  Somehow,  a  common 
gamut  of  media  from  the  nation-  tising  generally  prepared  by  nominator  message  must 
al  magazines  (with  all  of  the  newspaper  promotion  depart-  developed  which  stands  a  fig 
multiple  regional  possibilities),  ments.  Normally  the  reader  is  jng  chance  of  reaching  most 
to  Iwal  magazines,  to  netw’ork  asked  to  respond  to  advertising  the  component  readers  bet 
television,  regional  networks,  which  is  dull,  predictable,  with-  you  can  turn  to  another  tj 
radio,  to  newspaper  itself  (com-  out  cumulative  value,  non-sus-  Frorm  my  perspective,  the  n 
plete  with  supplements) — to  the  tained,  critical,  self-aggrandiz-  vital  responsibility  you  hav( 

multiple  of  alternatives  in  the  ing.  Certainly  there  are  notable  make  me  aware  of  your  nai _ _ 

form  of  outdoor,  transportation  exceptions  (but  they’re  tough  to  That’s  all.  Just  w’ho  you  are.  If 
and  skywriting.  This  is  not  to  think  of  w’hen  the  question  is  this  is  done  well  so  that  it  can 
mention  the  inundating  profes-  asked.)  be  recalled  to  mind  w’hen  an 

Sion  of  promotional  efforts  on  c  if  i  •  opportunity  exists,  then  half  of 

e  part  of  trade  magazines  ...  .  e  -  e  usion  your  battle  is  w’on.  The  profes¬ 

ses  les,  monthlies  and  dailies.  j’ye  heard  most  of  the  ar^-  sional  media  buyer  is  loaded  with 

It  has  been  supported  that  a  ments  in  favor  of  self-production  information  related  to  your  mar- 
mere  15%  of  all  advertising  pro-  in  place  of  using  an  advertising  ket  area — once  you  trigger  him 

duced  and  placed  makes  even  a  agency.  “Why  should  w’e,  we  to  investigate, 

slight  dent  on  the  cognizance  of  have  its  equivalent  right  on  the  But  this  must  be  done  on 
the  audience  to  which  it  is  di-  staff?  Writers.  Artists.  Typog-  terms  he  can  relate  to 
rected.  To  apply  this  figure  to  raphers.  Engravers.  They’re  creative  threshold  which  ignites 
media  advertising,  directed  to  faster,  they’re  cheaper  and  they  him. 

"Vertising  professionals,  would  understand  our  product."  This  — 
he,  I  suspect,  strongly  mislead-  statement  is  loaded  with  self- 
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For  the  Record 


uled  double  and  triple  vision  ads,  identical  in  size  and  copy,  on 
the  same  page  of  resort  sections  in  20  newspapei  s.  ... 


Bv  Jerrv  talker  Jr. 


RETAILING — Without  diminishing  their  page-a-week  sched¬ 
ule,  Fed-Mart  Stores  (.‘16  outlets  in  four  Southwestern  states) 
will  use  Texas  editions  of  Life,  Saturday  Ereniny  Pout  and  Mc- 
Call’s  for  two-color  pages  over  the  next  six  months.  .  .  .  Geared 
to  a  “color  explosion”  in  hosiery  (it’s  being  called  a  citrus  season). 
Fall  Fashion  Week  promotion  breaks  in  the  Hirmiuyham  (Ala.) 
Sews  with  a  full-page  color  ad  for  Loveman’s.  .  .  .  Boston  Redevel¬ 
opment  Authority  has  approved  plans  for  Raymond’s  downtown 
department  store,  office  building  and  i)arking  garage,  an  $8.5 
million  project  on  the  avenue  that  used  to  be  Boston’s  Fleet 
Street.  .  .  .  Lawrence  G.  Chait,  New  York  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  counsellor,  formerly  with  Time  Inc.  and  Wall  Street  Journal, 
is  steering  Gamble-Skogmo’s  retailing  activities.  ...  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  16-page  catalog  insert  in  Satevepost  Sept.  28,  with  news¬ 
paper  ads  designed  to  direct  traffic  to  Gamble-Skogmo  stores.  .  .  . 


Saturday  Evening  Post  drops  the  premium  for  fast-cbtse  copy 
in  its  New  York  regional  edition.  The  85-day  closing  time  is  cut 
to  14  days  for  black-and-white  page  at  $2,610  for  411,000  circula¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Zenith  Sales  Corp.  has  increased  its  allocation  for  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  which  breaks  in  week  of  Sept.  10 
in  275  papers  across  the  country.  More  than  $10  million  is  in  the 
kitty  for  factory-distributor-dealer  ads.  .  .  .  Jon  Fisher,  Youne 
&  Rubicam  copywriter,  really  turned  himself  on  to  come  up  with 
clever  lines  for  893  one-inch  ads  that  Time  magazine  ran  in 
Advertising  Age.  In  place  of  the  “I”  in  Time  nameplate  was  a 
symbol  of  the  company’s  product.  (Example;  Fancy  whiskey  bottle 
instead  of  “I”  and  this  line:  First-glass  medium  for  Libbey-Owens- 
Ford.)  There  were  good  puns  and  bad  puns  all  fitting  the  visual. 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle -He raid,  5(),000-circ.  Sunday  paper  that’s 
moving  into  offset  list  next  year,  is  taking  on  Parade  again,  Oct. 
8,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years.  .  .  .  Looking  for  the  office  of 
the  Cigarette  Advertising  Code  authority  that  bans  ads  in  news¬ 
paper  comics  sections?  It’s  in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
building. 


Linage  Leaders  . 

1967 


Louisville  suburb  will  get  a  $-80  million  airconditioned  shopping 
center  with  65  stores  (Kentucky’s  largest)  where  L.  S.  Ayres  of 
Indianapolis  will  have  a  three-story  unit.  .  .  .  Shillito’s  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  has  received  court  approval  to  go  ahead  with  a  shopping 
center  at  Lexington,  Ky.  .  .  .  TG&Y"  Stores  Co.  i)lans  50  to  100 
new  stores  in  Louisiana,  East  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi.  .  .  .  Lots  of  color  ink  was  splashed  in  ads  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal  for  downtown  stores’  back-to-school  WastUngto”  Post 

promotion  (“Strike  Up  the  Band”  with  a  swing  to  Main  Street.)  /Miami  Harald  . 

.  .  .  Only  a  short  time  after  he  joined  Community  Newspapers,  New^York  Vi'mes*. 

five  weeklies  on  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  John  Dean  per-  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

suaded  B.  Altman  to  tap  the  “Gold  Coast”  market  in  close-to-  DaMat’NewsT'"^^’^. . ;  V 

Manhattan  weeklies.  Dean  used  to  be  advertising  manager  for  Phoenix  Republic  . 

the  World  Journal  Tribune  on  Long  Islantl  accounts.  George  C.  Sentinel 


.  First  7  Months 

1966 


Mornin< 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 


Mornint 


34,2&&.7I2 
28.9M.B59 
28.804.M2 
26. 1 15,383 
23,000.537 
22,605,929 
22,236,409 
20,219,261 
19,909,186 
19,062,675 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Washington  Post  . .  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Phoenix  Republic 
Cleveland  Plain  pgaler  . 
'Orlando  Sentinel  . 


37.010.641 

29,960,503 

29.280.715 

25,794,7» 

22,775,222 

22.730.053 

22.111,112 

20,277,76t 

20.0M.352 

19.303,060 


Main,  business  manager  of  the  newspaper  group,  moved  there 
from  the  Scripps-Howard  organization  last  Fall.  Altman’s  opened 
with  four  pages  in  all  five  of  the  papers. 


Evening 


Eveoiioig 


Milwaukee  Journal  .  22,859.251 

Houston  Chronicle  .  22,432,908 

San  Jose  News  .  22,045,536 

Detroit  News  .  21,899,108 


Waltz  Through  Washday  promotion  (U.S.  Steel  via  BBDO)  .  , 

goes  into  30  markets.  The  15  “emphasis  markets”  will  get  news-  oelVlal'crViesr*'*^ . ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  niniwo 

paper  ads  and  marketing  specialists:  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston, ...vR.  Lauderdale  News  .  2o]680.'698 

Chicago,  Detroit,  Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  '’post  1 ! ! ” ' ' '  20?38'855 

Newark,  Philadelphia,  Phoenix,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Diego  Toronto  Star  >  2o!oi3i524 

and  San  Jose.  In  15  more  markets  U.S.  Steel  will  work  with  local 

action  conmtittees:  Birmingham,  Buffalo,  Columbus,  Denver,  Dal-  >un<lay 

las-Ft.  Worth,  Hartford,  Houston,  Indianapolis  Los  Angeles,  Mem-  New  York  Times  .  24,063,450 


Detroit  News  .  22 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  22 

San  Jose  News  .  22, 

Houston  Chronicle  .  22, 


Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  Times-Herald  .. 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

vFort  Lauderdale  News 
Phoenix  Gazette  . . . 
Denver  Post  . 


,975,936 

.776,952 

623,167 

.618,021 

.610,905 

.756,210 

.502,944 

.420,143 

.225.620 

,991,099 


Sunilav 


phis,  Miami,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  and  phfiadefp'tlri  Inquirer  !  i”!  i’.; !  KKLS57 


Washington.  Newspapers  in  “emphasis  markets”  will  be  given  a  Chicago  Tribune  .  I3,'6i7i967 

choice  of  one  full-page  or  two  half-page  insertions.  All  papers  [^alkee  Wnai  ' ! ! ! ;  I2;  180,625 
can  request  ad  materials  from  Bureau  of  Advertising  or  Metro  Boston  STobe- .  IL995,'9I7 


Newspaper  Services.  .  .  .  Mort  Frank  repoits  Family 


5,428,805  circulation  in  188  newspapers.  It  began  in  1953  with  32  Baltimore  Sun  .  ii,’374,'9ii 

papers  and  560,000  circulation -  Si,  Seven-Day  Totals 

Ford  dealers  can  have  plastic  plates  for  use  of  color  in  new  New^York'*TlnieTMS^^  !  !”!!!  47'063'987 

car  ads,  for  almost  nothing.  Write  to  Maurice  L.  Tyler,  Dealer /vMiami  Herald  ms  .  4oi577i929 

Marketing  Plans,  812  West  Van  Buren,  Chicago  60607.  .  .  .  Bozell  chlcag^Tribunl' MsV :  frTnjIo 
&  Jacobs  Inc.,  climbing  to  $28  million  in  annual  billings,  is  now  Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  35!o39,'876 


Los  Angeles  Times  ... 

New  York  Times . 

Chicago  Tribune  .  . . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

New  York  News . 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . . 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


,847,139 

.673,268 

.077,866 

,909.108 

,767,354 

,767,354 

.188,731 

.876.546 

.481.188 

.382.664 


absorbing  Emerson  Foote  Inc.  in  a  talent  acquisition  move.  .  .  .  Sl^^eapoMrS^r  i  Tribune  ES  liitM.’oi 


BBDO’s  former  Detroit  manager,  Robert  E.  Anderson,  will  teach  Houston  Chronicle  ESr'. .  3i!o3o!7i5 

management  classes  at  the  University  of  Texas  Graduate  School  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  30,709,302 

of  Business  in  Austin.  ...  A  panel  of  judges  headed  by  Robert  M. - 

Weil,  ad  director  of  Stern’s  Philadelphia,  tagged  the  Westport 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  62.858.487 

New  York  Times  MS  .  45,7M,372 

Washington  Post  MS  .  41,837,049 

-Miami  Herald  MS  41,169.446 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  39,872,654 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES .  35.234,861 

Detroit  News  ES  .  33,878,599 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ..  3l,40i,32S 

Houston  Chronicle  ES-T .  31,128,361 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  30.662,575 


(Conn.)  Sews  for  general  excellence  among  controlled-circulation  Aufllt  Bureau  Names 
newspapers  in  the  1967  competition  of  the  National  Association  Field  Supervisors 
of  Advertising  Publishers.  Cited  for  improvement  was  Joyce  Bird’s 

Lake  Geneva  (Wis.)  Booster,  a  one-woman  tab-sized  ad  weekly.  ^  .  Chicago 

Paul  E.  Bouchard  and  John 

After  a  long  run  in  front,  Los  Angeles  Times  dropped  to  No.  2  F.  Janousek  have  been  named 
in  the  Media  Records  measurement  of  Sunday  linage  for  seven  ABC  Field  Auditing  Supervi- 
months  this  year.  Sew  York  Times,  trailing  L.A.  Times  by  2  mil-  sors  in  a  realignment  of  the 
lion  lines  a  year  ago,  topped  it  by  half  a  million  lines  in  January-  Audit  Bureau’s  services  in  the 
July  period.  L.A.  Times  continued  to  hold  No.  1  position  on  seven-  United  States  and  Canada. 

(lay  list;  about  10  million  lines  ahead  of  New  York  Times  .  .  .  One  Bouchard  will  supervise  field 
copy  of  New  York  Times  Sunday  edition  costs  70<  to  print,  dis-  auditing  operations  in  Canada, 
tribute  and  sell.  If  it  comes  back  it  costs  $1.  ...  A  Sunday  supple-  and  Janousek  will  join  three 
ment  of  16-pages  will  be  used  Sept.  10  by  the  American  Lutheran  other  supervisors  in  the  United 
Church  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  the  Columbus  Dispatch  in  States. 

connection  with  its  educational  fund.  .  .  .  Gray  &  Rogers,  for  The  Audit  Bureau  has  a  70- 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  on  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City,  sched-  man  field  staff. 


Buttell  Appointed 
For  Podiatry  Info 


Washington 
Louis  G.  Buttell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Dii-ector  of  Information 
Sei'vices  for  the  American  Podi¬ 
atry'  Association. 

For  the  past  10  years,  he  has 
been  Government  Affairs  and 
Public  Relations  Representative 
in  Washington  for  the  National 
Foundation-March  of  Dimes. 
Prior  to  that,  he  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  and 
Newsweek, 
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William  Ghg^iii 
Latin  American^raitor 
Copley  News  Sil^ce 
,  He  c^led  gMIn 
a  Communist 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news  serv¬ 
ice.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or 
leased  wire.  For  complete  information,  prices 
and  sample  reports,  contact— Rembert 
James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940 
Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California  92112. 


question  the  bearded  one’s  ability  to  bring 
stable  government  to  Cuba.  Today,  Bill  Gian- 
doni  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Latin  American  newsmen. 

Copley  News  Service  was  organized  .in 
1955  to  bring  to  Copley  Newspapers  an  un¬ 
duplicated  news  service— with  a  keen  focus 
on  strategic  Latin  America.  From  its  original 
three-man  staff,  Copley  News  Service  has 
grown  to  a  world  wide  agency  with  corres¬ 
pondents  around  the  globe. 


Bill  Giandoni  began  his  journalistic  career 
while  still  a  high  school  student  as  office  boy 
in  the  United  Press  bureau  in  San  Francisco. 
Except  for  military  service  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  news  gathering  and  news  writing 
since  then,  concentrating  primarily  on  Latin 
America.  Sharply  analytic,  Giandoni— noting 
Fidel  Castro’s  record  as  a  wild-eyed,  gun- 
toting  revolutionary  during  his  adult  years— 
was  one  of  the  first  American  reporters  to 
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British  Papers  Plan 
Carrier  Boy  Program 


When  Lord  (Roy)  Thomson 
launches  two  new  afternoon 
dailies  in  England  this  fall  his 
circulation  teams  will  be  work¬ 
ing  w’ith  many  techniques  tried 
and  proven  in  the  U.S.,  particu¬ 
larly  the  independent  carrier 
boy  system  of  delivery. 

Back  from  Great  Britain  is 
Jack  Stenbuck,  former  Hearst 
circulator,  who  for  five  years  has 
been  acting  as  a  publishers’  con¬ 
sultant,  and  whose  most  recent 
assignment  has  been  to  make 
circulation  recommendations  to 
the  Thomson  Organization. 

Stenbuck,  who  spent  a  month 
with  the  Thomson  group,  was 
asked  to  take  a  brief  look  at  cir¬ 
culation  setups  within  certain 
Thomson  newspaper  properties, 
but  more  particularly  to  produce 
a  series  of  proposals  on  home 
delivery  techniques  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  Evening  Echo, 
the  Thomson  papers  to  be 
launched  in  Watford  and  Luton, 
circulation  areas  in  the  London 
region,  in  September  and 
October,  respectively. 

Modified  Plan 

According  to  Stenbuck,  both 
papers  will  serve  two  separate 
growth  areas  similar  to  Long 
Island’s  Nassau  and  SufTolk 
Counties  in  New  York.  Their  in¬ 
troduction  follows  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another  Thomson  sub¬ 
urban  daily,  the  Reading  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  also  launched  in  the 
London  region  2%  years  ago. 
The  latter  paper  has  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  50,000  making  use 
of  the  traditional  British  news 
agent  system  and  a  modified 
version  of  the  little  merchant 
carrier  plan. 

Stenbuck’s  proposals  for  the 
new  Thomson  papers  ran  to  76 


typewritten  pages  and  cover 
almost  all  aspects  of  modern 
circulation  technique  in  the  U.S. 
He  reports  that  plans  for  en¬ 
hancing  carrier-boy  image — “it’s 
poor  in  Britain,  you  know!” — 
were  particularly  well  received. 

The  American  consultant  also 
reported  that  there  were  many 
aspects  of  circulation  work  being 
utilized  in  Britain  which  could 
be  of  great  value  if  undertaken 
in  the  U.S.  He  was  particularly 
impressed  by  “marketing  con¬ 
cepts”  the  Thomson  regional 
executives  were  bringing  to 
launching  of  their  new  papers. 
“Providing  absolutely  detailed 
breakdowns  of  existing  compe¬ 
tition,  potential  competition, 
household  units  and  prospects 
for  future  growth,  these  are 
valuable  studies,”  he  says. 

“I’ve  never  seen  such  detailed 
material,”  said  Stenbuck.  “It 
was  far  more  comprehensive 
than  material  generally  pro¬ 
duced  here  prior  to  a  newspaper 
launching.”  The  Thomson  group, 
he  added,  also  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  its  regional 
newspapers  to  subscriber  reten¬ 
tion  than  was  generally  the  case 
in  America. 

Stenbuck  thought  that  too 
many  American  circulators  made 
the  mistake  of  not  selling  the 
merits  of  their  product  when 
seeking  circulation.  They  fre¬ 
quently  relied,  he  said,  on  link¬ 
ups  with  charities,  introductory 
rates  to  new  subscribers  and  on 
“short  term  promotions,  the 
benefits  from  which  are  very 
often  lost  by  subsequently  poor 
reader  service.” 

For  Thomson’s  ne\v  papers, 
Stenbuck  recommended  heavy 
emphasis  on  “product  quality” 
together  with  a  program  de¬ 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


WITH  THE  TROOPS — Florida  Publishing  Co.  rushed  vending  ma¬ 
chines  into  Camp  Blanding  when  the  Florida  National  Guardesmen 
suddenly  moved  from  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia.  Copies  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  the  Jacksonville  Journal  were  made  available  each 
day  during  the  encampment. 


signed  to  provide  “carrier  moti¬ 
vation”  and  the  introduction  of 
the  women  counsellor  into  a  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  program  pro¬ 
viding  home  delivery. 

Traditional  System 

“Tradition,  the  unions,  econ¬ 
omics,  and  the  long  established 
practice  of  selling  newspapers 
through  agents,  all  have  com¬ 
bined,  I’m  sure,  to  keep  English 
papers  from  adopting  the  route 
sales  idea  of  operation  for  single 
copy  sales,”  says  Stenbuck. 
“However,  there  are  many 
regional  areas  in  Britain  where 
our  systems  of  circulation  will 
work  well.” 

Stenbuck  also  recommended 
that  the  new  Thomson  papers 
test  semi-automatic  vending  ma¬ 
chines,  saying,  “I  personally 
know  of  cities  that  sell  thousands 
of  papers  daily  by  this  method — 
Houston,  Texas,  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  being  two  notable  ex¬ 
amples.  The  Houston  Chronicle 
has  more  than  2,200  such  outlets 
in  the  city  and  many  more  in 
outside  territory,” 

While  in  Britain,  Thomson  ex¬ 
ecutives  also  arranged  for  Sten¬ 
buck  to  address  circulators  hired 
to  handle  the  new  papers.  He 
reports  that  the  talks  he  gave 
w'ere  “very  well  received,  in¬ 
deed.” 

The  American  consultant  was 
also  asked  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Thomson  newspapers  in  Edin- 
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burgh — The  Scotsman  and  the 
Evening  News.  His  task  was 
made  difficult  in  that  city  by  a 
strike  which  was  in  progress 
when  he  arrived.  However,  he 
concluded  in  his  report  to  Thom¬ 
son  headquarters  in  London  that 
“Edinburgh’s  progress  is  hamp¬ 
ered  by  an  archaic  circulation 
system  that  most  newspapers  in 
the  States  discarded  many  years 
ago.” 

Approximately  80  percent  of 
the  Scotsman’s  circulation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stenbuck,  was  han¬ 
dled  by  a  wholesaler  who  “gets 
his  entire  supply  without  giving 
the  newspaper  any  record  of 
where  the  papers  go,  and  brings 
back  returns  without  any  break¬ 
down  showing  the  office  where 
unsold  copies  have  come  from; 
the  circulation  department,  thus, 
is  completely  in  the  dark  about 
information  I  consider  vital.” 

‘Sad  Situation* 

Stenbuck  also  reported:  “The 
only  thing  the  Scotsman  circu¬ 
lators  know  is  that  the  papers 
are  distributed  to  agents  and  the 
returns  come  to  the  wholesaler 
from  agents.  But  who  is  selling 
what?  How  many  agents  are 
selling  out?  How  many  are  get¬ 
ting  more  supplies  than  they 
need?  Where  are  sales  growing, 
or  where  are  they  falling — this 
is  information  w’hich  under  the 
present  system,  is  not  available, 
truly  a  sad  situation.” 

LISHER  for  September  2.  1967 
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. EDITORIAL  W  ORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


\  A 

Chacun  a  son  gout 

“Should  the  Department  of  Agriculture  continue  to 
help  the  tobacco  industry,  or  should  it  cut  oflF  its  aid 
because  of  tobacco’s  unhealthy  effects?  ‘Such  a  frightful 
Hobson’s  choice  may  be  spared  Agriculture.’ 

“Few  writers  who  use  the  phrase  Hobson’s  choice  get  it 
right,  and  this  was  no  exception.  Hobson’s  choice  means 
that  there  is  no  choice  at  all.  Hobson  was  a  17th-century 
Cambridge  inkeeper  who  gave  travelers  the  choice  of 
mounts  for  the  next  stage  of  the  trip,  the  choice  consisting 
of  the  horse  nearest  the  door. 

“A  real  Hobson’s  choice,  for  example,  was  that  pro¬ 
vided  to  customers  by  Henry  Ford:  a  car  in  any  color 
as  long  as  it  was  black.” 

These  comments  were  written  by  Alfred  Friendly  for 
PostScript,  the  now  defunct  critique  of  The  Washington 
Post,  when  he  was  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Theodore  E.  Bernstein  in  The  Careful  Writer  also 
points  out  that  Hobson’s  choice  is  no  choice  at  all,  and 
not  merely  a  choice,  as  in  a  dilemma,  between  things 
that  are  undesirable.  Bergen  and  Cornelia  Evans  in  A 
Dictionary  of  Contemporary  Atnerican  Usage  agree  that 
this  is  indeed  the  meaning,  and  while  saying  nothing 
about  misuses  of  the  expression,  damn  it  as  a  cliche. 

*  * 

William  and  Mary  Morris,  in  their  Dictionary  of  Word 
and  Phrase  Origins,  point  out  a  mistaken  folk  etymology 
for  the  phrase,  to  the  effect  “that  the  term  had  its  origin 
in  the  heroic  action  of  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  who 
sank  the  collier  Merrimac  in  an  attempt  to  bottle  up  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Santiago  Harbor  in  1898.  The  theory 
was  that,  seeing  his  duty,  he  made  his  choice — Hobson’s 
choice — and  scuttled  the  ship.  Pleasant  though  this  ac¬ 
count  is,  Thomas  Hobson’s  stable  preexisted  our  national 
hero  by  some  three  centuries  and  thus  must  receive  credit 
for  the  phrase.” 

«  *  4t 

Alfred  H.  Holt,  in  Phrase  and  Word  Origins,  says: 
“OED  and  Stevenson  [The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
and  Burton  Stevenson’s  Home  Book  of  Quotationsi  have 
both  resigned  themselves  to  acceptance  of  the  Tobias 
Hobson  story;  he  was  a  livery  stable  man  (celebrated 
by  Milton  who  allowed  no  choice  of  horses — you  took 
the  horse  due  to  go  next.  Yet  it  is  a  mysterious  fact, 
pointed  out  by  Weekley  [Ernest  Weekley,  The  Romance 
of  TFord.s]  that  a  merchant  living  in  Japan  used  Hob¬ 
son’s  choice  fourteen  years  before  the  carrier  died  and 
became  legendary.  Anyway,  we  know  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  not  a  slap  at  the  kisses  showered  on  Lieutenant 
Hobson  after  his  Merrimac  exploit.” 

Notice  that  the  English  Hobson  is  called  Thomas  by 
the  Morrises  and  Tobias  by  Mr.  Holt.  If  consensus  counts 
for  anything,  it  was  Thomas;  other  references  are 
unanimous  on  this  point.  In  passing,  we  may  muse  on  the 
curious  paths  that  lead  to  immortality — in  this  case,  the 
insistence  by  a  liveryman  that  the  customer  take  the 
horse  nearest  the  door. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  we  may  sum  all  this  up  by  saying  you  pays 
your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice — Thomas  or 
Tobias  Hobson’s,  Lieutenant  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson’s, 
or  Ho<igson’s,  as  your  preference  may  be. 
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Letters  Appeal 
To  Kremlin  to 
Reunite  Family 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times  is  making  an  effort  to 
reunite  a  Russian  man  with  a 
wife  and  daughter  he  has  not 
seen  in  11  years. 

The  Times  published  a  six- 
part  series  Aug.  14-19  on  the 
life  of  Anatol  Michelson,  a  49- 
year-old  Russian  engineer  who 
defected  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1956  while  on  a  tourist  visa 
to  Vienna. 

Michelson  has  attempted  since 
to  bring  his  wife,  Galina,  and 
daughter,  Olga,  19,  to  the 
United  States  but — despite  ef¬ 
forts  of  U.S.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
and  others,  he  met  with  official 
rebuffs  in  Moscow'. 

Associate  Editor  Arthur  E. 
Mayhew  appealed  to  President 
Johnson  to  help  Michelson  and 
his  letter  was  turned  over  to 
the  State  Department,  which  re¬ 
plied  that  it  had  been  working 
for  much  of  the  11  years  to 
help  release  the  family. 

After  conferences  with  Ex¬ 


ecutive  Editor  Thomas  D.  Davis 
and  City  Editor  D.  Leonard 
Casterline,  it  was  decided  to  put 
together  the  six-part  series. 

Staff  Writer  Louis  Antosh 
conducted  numerous  interviews 
with  Michelson  at  his  apartment 
in  Morton,  a  small  community 
near  Chester. 

Each  day  the  story  on  Page 
1  was  accompanied  by  a  box 
asking  Times  readers  and  oth¬ 
ers  to  send  appeals  .  to  Soviet 
Premier  Alexei  N.  Kosygin  to 
free  Michelson’s  family. 

The  Times  has  received  let¬ 
ters  at  a  rate  of  15  to  20  per 
day. 

Sometime  in  September,  the 
letters  and  the  Times’  series  will 
be  taken  to  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington,  by  Antosh  and 
Michelson,  who  plans  to  make 
another  personal  appeal  for  his 
family’s  release. 

• 

New  PR  Manager 

Henry  E.  Bockrath  has  been 
named  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Conrac  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New'  York  City.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  for  Grumman 
Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.,  and 
before  that  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


34  Reporters  Reveal 


How  They 

By  Ray  Erwin 

HOW  I  GOT  THAT  STORY.  By  .34 
Members  of  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America.  Edited  by  David  Brown 
and  W.  Richard  Bruner.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co.  380  pa(?e8.  $5.95. 

The  behind-the-scenes  story 
of  covering  great  news  events 
around  the  world  is  revealed  by 
34  foreign  correspondents  and 
other  reporters,  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America,  in  this  enlight¬ 
ening  and  enlivening  and  enter¬ 
taining  collection. 

Examples  of  the  well-known 
bylines  in  the  book  are  those  of 
Margaret  Bourke-White,  the 
late  Jules  Dubois,  Benjamin 
Fine,  Richard  J.  H.  Johnston, 
William  L.  Laurence,  Barrett 
McGurn,  Sigrid  Schultz,  Tad 
Szulc,  Richard  Tregaskis  and 
many  others  the  reader  will  rec¬ 
ognize  immediately.  The  writers 
tell  some  tall  tales  and  tell  them 
effectively  and  zestfully. 

C^itledge's  Comment 

Turner  Catledge,  executive 
editor,  AVie  York  Times,  in  his 
foreword,  sagely  observes: 

“The  foreign  correspondent  is 
a  man  who  relates;  his  whole 
life  is  spent  relating.  He  relates 
w'hat  goes  on  in  the  country  he 
is  covering  to  journalism — he 
sees  the  world  in  news  terms. 
He  relates  the  country  he  is 
covering  to  other  countries  he 
has  been  in  and  even  to  coun¬ 
tries  he  has  not  been  in.  He 
relates  one  development  in  a 
country  to  another.  He  can  re¬ 
late  from  one  specific  incident 
to  something  broad  and  generic 
in  a  country  or  a  continent;  a 
meeting  of  Buddhist  priests  in 
Japan  is  not  just  a  meeting  of 
Buddhist  priests  but  something 
that  tells  him  about  a  re-emer- 
gent  country’s  movement  away 
from  the  religion  of  its  fathers 
or  its  groping  for  a  lost  unify¬ 
ing  movement. 

“Above  all,  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  the  good  foreign 
correspondent,  »-eiates  to  his 
readers,  most  of  whom  have 
never  been  anywhere  near  the 
countrj'  or  crisis  about  w’hich 
he  is  writing.  The  good  foreign 
correspondent  is  constantly  w'rit- 
ing  letters — to  his  readers,  tell¬ 
ing  them  w’hat  he  has  seen, 
heard  and  learned  for  them. 

Time  and  Place 

“There  is  value  in  knowing 
what  these  men  and  women 
have  gone  through,  interest  in 
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Got  News 


how  they  ha've  done  it — and  a 
book,  this  book,  is  the  right  time 
and  place.” 

Readers  are  likely  to  agree 
that  “How  I  Got  That  Story” 
is  the  time  and  place  for  report¬ 
ers’  revealing  stories  of  absorb¬ 
ing  or  historic  interest  and  in¬ 
trigue.  It’s  axiomatic  that  what 
reporters  go  through  to  bring 
the  world  public  its  news  often 
is  as  interesting  as  the  news 
stories  themselves.  Most  of  these 
stories,  unfortunately,  never 
reach  print. 

These  stories  range  in  time 
from  the  Versailles  Conference 
to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the 
Dominican  revolt.  They  tell  how' 
a  correspondent  revealed  Hit¬ 
ler’s  plan  to  annex  Austria, 
forcing  him  to  postpone  it  for 
four  years,  and  how  DeGaulle’s 
rise  as  leader  of  the  Free 
French  hung  on  the  lonely  deci¬ 
sion  of  an  American  correspond¬ 
ent  in  central  Africa. 

The  editors  who  have  com¬ 
piled  these  sometimes  thrilling 
and  sometimes  funny  stories  are 
David  Brown,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  story  operations  of 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  Films 
and  formerly  a  magazine  editor, 
and  W.  Richard  Bruner,  vice- 
president  of  Callo  and  Carroll, 
New  York  advertising  agency, 
and  formerly  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  columnist  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes.  ^ 

In  a  prefatorj’  note,  the  two 
editors  explain:  “The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  reveal  how 
great  reporters  obtained  some 
of  the  world’s  major  news  stor¬ 
ies — the  preparation,  the  dan¬ 
ger,  the  luck,  the  sagacity  that 
go  into  making  an  assignment 
pay  off.”  The  book  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  that  high  purpose. 

*  *  * 

A  collection  of  164  editorial 
cartoons  published  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  immediately  following 
the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  is  “A  Nation  Grieved: 
The  Kennedy  Assassination  in 
Editorial  Cartoons”  (Compiled 
and  edited  by  Capt.  RajTnond 
B.  Rajski,  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co.,  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.  Large  format  133 
pages.  Sept.  1.  $5.).  An  epi¬ 
logue,  containing  cartoons  fol¬ 
lowing  the  assassination  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley, 
gives  an  added  perspective  to 
the  book. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

A  comprehensive  reference 
book  in  the  field  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  “The  Dartnell  Public 
Relations  Handbook”  (Dartnell 
Corpoiation,  4660  N.  Ravens- 
wood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60640. 
Illustrated.  934  pages.  $19.50). 
The  book  is  planned  so  that  a 
novice  at  public  relations  can 
with  confidence  plan  a  full-scale 
PR  program  and  so  that  the 
veteran  practitioner  will  have 
a  treasury  of  idea-sparking  case 
histories.  The  three  editors  are 
Richard  W.  Darrow,  president 
of  Hill  and  Knowlton;  Dan  J. 
Forrestal,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Monsanto  Co.;  Aubrey 
Cookman,  manager  of  press- 
shareholders  relations.  Univer¬ 
sal  Oil  Products  Co.  A  fourth 
section  is  edited  by  Robert  S. 
Minor,  Dartnell  staff  editor,  and 
Edward  L.  Throm,  a  former 
PR  executive  now'  on  the  Dart¬ 
nell  staff. 

John  Fairchild,  clever  and 
controversial  president  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  including 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  novel,  “The  Moonflow'er 
Couple”  (Doubleday.  Aug.  25) 
about  the  fashionable  world  of 
elegant  society.  His  first  book, 
“The  Fashionable  Savages” 
(1965)  gave  an  outspoken  in¬ 
side  view  of  the  fashion  world. 

On  Sept.  11,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons  will  publish  “Carl  Sand¬ 
burg — A  Pictorial  Biography” 
(160  photographs.  $7.95),  by 
Joseph  Haas,  an  editor  and 
writer  for  Panorama  Magazine 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
George  Lovitz,  a  Chicago  writer 
and  photographer  who  spent 
seven  years  working  on  the  book 
about  his  friend,  who  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Flat  Rock,  N.  C. 

Fawcett  Gold  Medal  Books 
will  publish  a  new  “Andy  Capp” 
title  by  Smythe  from  the  comic 
strip  and  will  reissue  “What 
Next,  Andy  Capp?”  Two  more 
titles,  “Meet  Andy  Capp”  and 
“Andy  Capp  Sounds  Off”  will 
have  new  printings  in  October. 
This  brings  the  total  in-print 
for  the  five  “Andy  Capp” 
books  (the  fifth  title  is  “Andy 
Capp — Man  of  the  Hour”)  to 
almost  1,750,000  copies. 

Letters  written  to  newspaper 
editors — charming,  bitter,  wise, 
foolish,  zany — have  been  col¬ 
lected  by  Bill  Adler  into  a 
book,  “Letters  to  the  Editor” 
(Doubleday.  96  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  linecuts.  $2.95). 


For  10  years,  Hal  Borland 
has  written  weekly  nature  es¬ 
says  for  the  Pittsfield  (.Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle.  From  these 
nearly  500,000  words  by  the 
countryman-author  has  been  col¬ 
lected  a  book,  “Hill  Country 
Harvest”  (Lippincott.  377  pages. 
$5.95).  The  author,  a  graduate 
of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism,  writes  a 
weekly  outdoor  editorial  for  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times. 

John  Fetterman,  staff  writer 
for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Sun¬ 
day  Courier-Journal  &  Times, 
lets  Kentucky  mountain  people 
speak  for  themselves,  l)oth  in 
words  and  in  his  photographs 
of  almost  all  of  the  book’s 
speakers,  in  “Stinking  Creek” 
(Dutton.  $5.95). 

Robert  Stone,  w'ho  served  in 
the  Navy  as  a  journalist  and 
was  an  Armed  Forces  corres¬ 
pondent  on  Operation  Deep 
Freeze  III  in  Antarctica,  has 
written  a  first  novel,  “A  Hall 
of  Mirrors”  (Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin.  $5.95).  It’s  a  Houghton 
Mifflin  Literary  Fellowship 
Award  novel. 

Mrs.  Ann  Crawford,  a  syndi¬ 
cated  feature  writer  and  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  a  first-prize  re¬ 
cipient  in  a  book  competition 
sponsored  by  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women  for 
“Customs  and  Culture  of  Viet¬ 
nam”  (Chas.  E.  Tuttle  Co., 
Rutland,  Vt.  05701).  Mrs. 
Crawford  is  the  wife  of  Maj. 
William  R.  Crawford,  now  on 
active  duty  a  second  time  in 
Vietnam.  Mrs.  Crawford  is  in 
Bangkok,  where  she  is  research¬ 
ing  a  new  book  dealing  with 
Thailand. 

Jack  Bell,  chief  political 
writer  and  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’s  Senate  staff,  has 
written  “The  Presidency;  Office 
of  Power.”  (Allj'n  and  Bacon, 
Boston.  170  pages.  $3.95)  in 
which  he  tells  a  comprehensive 
and  interesting  story  of  the 
personalities,  reactions,  deci¬ 
sions  and  experiences  of  men 
who  have  held  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  book  is  an  account  of  how 
Presidents  from  George  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Lyndon  Baines  John¬ 
son  have  exercised  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  nation’s 
highest  office.  Bell  dips  into 
history  to  recall  such  Presiden¬ 
tial  struggles  as  Andrew  Jack¬ 
son’s  fi.ght  with  Congress  over 
a  national  bank;  Lincoln’s 
relations  with  Congress  in 
troubled  Civil  War  times; 
Franklin  Roosevelt’s  ill  fated 
attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  "Truman’s  firing  of 
General  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Contemporary  history  receives 
predominant  attention  though. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Kickers  add  a  tang  to  heads 


Community  Center 

Park  District  Buys 
House  For  Offices 


Coalition  Singe  Cuts  GauIUst  Majority 


Voters  Rebuff  De  Gaulle; 
Party  Holds  1-Vote  Margin 


19.50  Rope  Case 

14  Years  on  Death  Row, 
He’s  Freed,  Rearrested 


No  names  mentioned 

UROC  declares  limited 
war  on  Senator  Kuchel 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 
Editorial  Consultant, 
Copley  International  Corp. 


Kicker-combination  headlines  are  effective. 

The  late  Gilbert  (Deacon)  Farrar,  credited  in  some 
quarters  with  having  invented  them,  said  every  page 
should  contain  a  kicker. 

There  are  some  grround  rules. 

In  upper  left,  both  the  kicker  “Coalition  Surge”  and 
the  main  head  “Voters  Rebuff”  are  flush  left.  This 
destroys  the  effect. 

The  main  head  should  be  indented  at  least  one  pica 
(and  18  points  would  be  better).  A  kicker  combination 
requires  white  space  on  the  right  of  the  kicker  and  on 
the  left  of  the  main  head.  We  have  some  white  space 
on  the  right  of  this  kicker,  but  none  on  the  left  of  the 
main  head. 

There’s  still  more  wrong  with  this  head.  A  kicker 
should  reach  a  little  more  than  half  way  across  the 
space.  This  one  is  long  by  about  the  word  “Surge.” 

And  more:  Everything  is  shoehomed  in.  Heads  must 
have  breathing  room.  Space  is  needed  above  and  below 
the  underline  and  between  lines  of  the  main  head. 

Below  it,  the  combination  “1950  Rape  Case”  and  “14 
years”  does  the  job  better.  The  main  head  is  indented 
adequately.  There’s  ample  space  above  and  below  the 
underline  and  between  lines  of  the  main  head.  The 
kicker  is  a  hair  short,  but  let’s  not  quibble. 

Ground  rules  prescribe  that  if  the  kicker  is  italic 
the  main  head  should  be  Roman  and  that  if  the  kicker 
is  Roman  the  main  head  should  be  italic.  That  style  is 
used  in  upper  left. 

In  the  upper  right  the  combination  is  reversed,  with 
the  kicker  “Community  Center”  Roman  and  the  main 
head  “Park  District”  italic.  In  this  combination,  the 
kicker  is  a  bit  short  but  the  indent  on  the  main  head 
is  ample  and  there’s  suflRcient  space  between  the  lines. 

Must  a  kicker  be  underlined?  There’s  divergent  opin¬ 
ion,  so  let  your  preference  dictate  your  style. 

All-down  style  is  used  in  the  other  combination  in 
upper  right.  The  indent  on  the  main  head  is  excessive 
and  more  space  is  needed  between  kicker  and  main 
head.  Also,  the  kicker  should  be  italic.  And  it’s  too 
small. 


A  rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  kicker  should  be  half  the 
point  size  of  the  main  head.  This  would  dictate  a  12-' 
point  kicker  for  a  24-point  main  head.  Twelve  point  is 
too  small  to  be  used  in  a  kicker.  It’s  a  good  idea  not 
to  use  anything  smaller  than  18  points. 

A  kicker  is  supposed  to  advance  the  story  or  set  the 
tone  or,  particularly  with  a  human-intere.st  story,  ex¬ 
press  a  language-twist. 

In  that  light,  “Coalition  Surge”  is  the  best  of  the 
lot  as  far  as  headline  approach  is  concerned.  “1950 
Rape  Case”  and  “Community  Center”  are  labels,  to 
be  shunned.  “No  names  mentioned”  is  negative. 

It  should  not  be  possible  to  read  a  kicker  into  a 
main  head  or  to  read  a  main  head  into  a  kicker.  Each 
should  stand  alone. 


MORE  ABOUT  WOMEN’S  PAGES 


IN  LIVING 


W.17«w! 
rot  Hi  w 


.X  ft/Uiii. 

Ms  (tu  Pont  is  umI 
On  Ihf  firinii  iinr 


LIGHT  AND  BOLD  effects  are  achieved  on  the  wom¬ 
an's  section  page  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  A 
favorite  with  the  editor  of  this  page  is  Bodoni  Cam¬ 
panile  in  the  main  headlines. 
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PHOTOGR-4PHY 

Local  Enterprise: 

The  State  of  It  Today 

Uv  Kick  Friedman 


A  short  while  back  we  spoke 
to  a  group  of  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  and  we  tossed  out 
a  rather  disturbing  theory  we’ve 
formulated  about  the  state  of 
newspaper  photography  today. 

We’d  like  to  air  it  in  this 
space  for  the  consideration  and 
evaluation  of  anybody  who  cares 
to  agree  or  argue  with  it.  It  is 
liasically  this:  Many  big  city 
dailies,  through  the  very  reason 
of  their  bigness,  their  vast  com¬ 
mitments  of  coverage — core 
city,  state,  national  and  inter¬ 
national — the  news  their  readers 
demand  to  be  informed — just 
don’t  have  the  space  for  good 
Community  Enterprise,  for  good 
local  photography. 

They  are  putting  out  fiv'e  and 
six  editions  a  day — a  mechanical 
problem  in  itself  with  all  its 
remakes  for  fast  news  breaks. 
So  where  do  they  put  good,  local 
Community  Enterprise  photog¬ 
raphy?  How  do  they  fit  it  in? 
Where  does  the  room  come  from 
for  good  local  pictures,  for 
full  page  local  picture  feature 
layouts? 

We  say  this  not  as  criticism 
but  as  pointing  out  a  major 
problem  that  gets  more  severe 
for  the  big  met  dailies  and  the 
large  regional  dailies  with  each 
passing  day  as  they  are  forced 
to  cover  more  and  more  of  the 
world  for  their  readership.  They 
have  just  so  much  of  a  news 
hole  and  that’s  it.  (Unless  you 
lielieve  in  deficit  newspapering.) 

Smaller  Papers 

Then,  what  about  the  smaller 
and  medium-sized  newspapers? 

In  forming  some  of  the  above 
conclusions,  It  occurred  to  us 
that  a  good  many  of  the  photo 
stories  in  E&P  the  past  few 
years  hav'e  been  about  such 
newspapers  and  not  about  the 
large  met  dailies.  This  wasn’t  a 
deliberate  policy.  It  just  evolved 
that  w'ay. 

Why?  Probably,  because  the 
smaller  and  medium-sized  papers 
are  more  locally-oriented  than 
the  big  dailies.  They  are  not  as 
totally  committed  to  covering  a 
large  chunk  of  the  modern  world. 
They  can  get  more  locally- 
oriented  photography  into  their 
pages  if  they  desire  and  have 
good  men  producing  it.  They  can 
move  some  ads  to  make  room 
for  a  full  page  of  pictures  if 
they  so  desire.  They  have  the 


maneuverability  to  play  a  local 
spot  news  or  a  feature  picture 
big  if  it  comes  in  near  deadline. 

From  a  photographer’s  stand¬ 
point,  their  staffs  are  smaller 
and  their  editors  much  closer 
to  the  staff  photographer  who 
works  the  street.  Frequently, 
there  is  instant  communication 
on  small  papers  between  the 
photo  staff  and  the  managing 
editors  or  editors  who  make  the 
final  decision  on  space  and  play. 
The  editors  can  work  with  the 
photographers  and  guide  them 
on  good  Community  Enterprise 
photography. 

I..o«>e  Men 

But — and  there’s  a  large  but 
here — because  of  their  small 
staffs,  such  papers  are  also  faced 
with  a  severe  problem.  They 
can’t  pay  the  salaries  that  would 
hold  a  good  photographer  for  a 
long  period  of  time  (Unless, 
again,  you  believe  in  deficit 
newspapering.)  On  the  smaller 
papers,  the  photographers  have 
the  challenges,  the  freedom  of 
movement,  the  photo  play  they 
may  never  get  on  a  large  daily. 
But  they  don’t  have  the  salaries 
they  desire  as  they  mature  as 
professionals. 

So  they  move  to  the  large 
dailies  where  the  salaries  are. 
Now,  they  are  committed  to  pro¬ 
ducing  the  hard  news  photos  the 
big  dailies  demand  and  need  each 
day — the  ones  that  get  dropped 
into  two-column  holes  on  page 
two  in  the  second  edition  under 
the  front  page  jump  story  from 
Vietnam  or  Greece  or  the  state 
capital.  The  feature  pictures, 
the  one-theme  picture  pages  are 
gone. 

The  photographers  now  find 
themselves  frustrated  not  by 
salary  but  by  the  loss  of  creativ¬ 
ity  and  freedom  they  once  had 
on  the  smaller  newspapers. 

So,  for  what  it’s  worth,  there 
it  is:  The  big  papers  don’t  have 
the  space  or  time  for  good  local 
Community  Enterprise  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  small  papers  fre¬ 
quently  provide  the  space,  time 
and  creativity  but  just  as  fre¬ 
quently  can’t  keep  the  men  who 
can  produce  top-notch  Commun¬ 
ity  Enterprise.  (These  are  gen¬ 
eralizations,  of  course,  as  they 
are  exceptions  on  both  sides, 
many  of  them  reported  on  in 
this  photo  column  over  the 
years.) 


We  readily  admit  to  hav¬ 
ing  no  quick  answers  on  how 
newspapers,  large  and  small,  are 
going  to  solve  this  problem.  We 
can’t  say  to  the  smaller  dailies, 
“pay  more  money,”  if  there  is 
no  money  to  pay.  We  can’t  say 
to  the  large  dailies,  “open  up  the 
news  holes  for  bigger  and  better 
local  pictures,”  if  there  is  no 
easy  way  to  open  up  the  news 
holes,  no  easy  way  to  find  time 
or  room  for  the  good  local 
pictures. 

So  why  bring  it  up  then? 

We  bring  it  up  in  the  hope 
that  somebody  reading  this  may 
have  the  answers.  That  some¬ 
body  will  let  us  know  the  an¬ 
swers  so  we  can  publish  them 
for  other  editors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  share  our  concern. 
We  bring  it  up  in  the  hope  that 
somebody  can  prove  us  dead 
wrong. 

Because  at  the  same  time 
these  problems  loom  so  large. 
Community  enterprise  photogra¬ 
phy — good,  local  photography — 
is  finally  coming  into  its  own. 
It’s  finally  growing  up  into  first- 
class  citizenship  on  many  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country — only 
to  be  faced  possibly  (and  hope¬ 
fully,  not)  with  unsurmountable 
problems  that  could  forever 
block  the  full  use,  the  full  com¬ 
munication  potential  of  news¬ 
paper  photography. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  we’re 
going  to  show  some  examples  of 
such  photography  on  small 
newspapers  around  the  country. 
Readers  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  with  this  kind 
of  Community  Enterprise  pho¬ 
tography  is  worth  producing. 

W’e  think  it  is. 

• 

Heliport  Speeds  Up 
Delivery  of  Picture 

The  San  Diego  Union-Trib¬ 
une's  heliport,  atop  the  roof  of 
its  downtown  building,  was  used 
for  the  first  time  Aug.  20  when 
a  helicopter  delivered  a  color 
picture  of  dedication  ceremonies 
of  the  new  San  Diego  Stadium. 

Ten  minutes  after  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  A1  Sund  took  the 
photograph,  it  was  being  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  Union-Tribune  lab¬ 
oratory  more  than  five  miles 
aw'ay.  The  picture  was  published 
on  the  front  page  the  following 
morning. 

Wins  Sports  Car 

Kent  Buckton,  14-year-old 
Des  Moines  Register  carrier  boy 
won  first  prize — a  Shelby  GT- 
500  high  performance  sports 
car — w'orth  $4500 — in  a  nation¬ 
wide  contest  sponsored  by  the 
B.F.  Goodrich  Footwear  Com¬ 
pany.  Kent  entered  the  contest 
at  Jerry’s  Shoe  Store  in  Des 
Moines. 


REMEMBER  this  picture  of  the 
Vietnemese  9^^  made  two  years 
ago,  when  the  village  of  Dong 
Xoai  was  destroyed? 


NOW  that  little  girl,  Marie  Giang 
Thi  Yen,  is  restored  to  health  and 
attends  Queen  of  Peace  school  in 
Saigon. 


Harold  Queen  Named  I 
For  RCA  Services 

Appointment  of  Harold  Queen 
as  Manager,  Editorial  Services, 
for  RCA  was  announced  by  R. 
Kenyon  Kilbon,  Director,  Edito¬ 
rial  Services.  Queen  formerly 
was  senior  editor  in  the  Edito¬ 
rial  Services  Department. 

Queen  was  a  UPI  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Italy,  Austria  and  the 
Balkins  and  a  Washington  com¬ 
mentator  for  the  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  before  he  joined  RCA  m 
1955  as  coordinator,  public 
speakiiig  programs. 
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Cultural  Affairs: 

A  Job  for  Experts 


By  Alan  Caruba 

There  is  an  area  of  our 
nation’s  life  that  is  literally 
shaping  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
society,  but  you  w'll  read  very 
little  informed  analysis  of  it  in 
our  nation’s  newspapers. 

Its  ultimate  effect  determines 
the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  all 
Americans,  but  news  of  this 
integral  part  of  our  lives  is 
largely  confined  to  definitions 
and  limitations  which  stifle  all 
but  the  most  superficial  aspects 
of  it. 

Worse  still,  any  cub  reporter 
with  a  BA  degree  can  qualify  as 
an  expert  on  it  with  a  wave  of 
his  editor’s  hand. 

What  is  it?  It  is  our  nation’s 
vast  and  complex  cultural  life. 

Where  can  you  read  about  it? 
In  the  “amusement  section”  of 
your  newspaper. 

What,  though,  is  amusing 
about  the  increasing  “income 
gap”  that  live  professional  per¬ 
forming  arts  in  the  United 
States  are  experiencing  and 
which,  it  is  predicted,  will  grow 
even  larger  by  1975?  What  is 
amusing  about  underpaid  per¬ 
formers  or  an  audience  that  is, 
in  truth,  only  a  minority  of  the 
population? 

Are  Reporters  Qualified? 

How  many  bright-eyed  col¬ 
lege  graduates  hit  the  pavement 
this  past  June  aspiring  to  be 
novelists,  playwrights,  poets  and 
artists?  In  order  to  survive,  this 
nation’s  artists  and  w’riters  are 
teaching  on  campuses,  creating 
in  the  process,  an  army  of  grad¬ 
uates  totally  unprepared  for  the 
realities  of  the  arts  world. 

Is  there  a  cultural  boom? 
What  are  the  patterns  or  hopes 
for  new  forms  of  support?  What 
are  the  state  arts  councils 
doing?  Just  how  are  the  incred¬ 
ibly  few  dollars  in  federal  funds 
being  distributed?  And  to  whom? 

The  questions  are  endless  and 
the  answers  must  be  sought  with 
all  the  expertise  that  a  news¬ 
man  can  muster.  Yet,  across  the 
nation,  few  reporters  are  (1) 
qualified  to  do  the  job  or  (2) 
allowed  the  opportunity.  They 
may  specialize  if  they  w’ant  to 
cover  City  Hall  or  sports,  but  it’s 
catch-as-catch-can  where  the 
arts  are  concerned. 

Aren’t  the  individual  critics 
sufficient  for  the  task?  No.  These 
people  are  specialists  too.  They 

(Alan  Caruba  is  a  free-lance 
writer  in  the  field  of  cultural 
affairs.) 
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are,  it  is  hoped  (but  not  always 
the  case),  highly  knowledgable 
about  one  area  of  the  arts,  but 
too  often  they  lack  the  perspec¬ 
tive  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
entire  cultural  life  of  a  com¬ 
munity  or  state. 

Editors  Aren’t  Attuned 

Too  often  the  “critic”  is  a 
favored  or  just  available  re¬ 
porter  who  is  around  when  the 
free  tickets  come  in.  Or,  in  the 
case  of  a  reporter  who  shows  an 
ability  to  w’rite  about  the  cul¬ 
tural  scene,  there  is  no  effort  to 
consistently  assign  him  to  do 
articles  or  interviews  of  this 
nature.  What  reporting  is  done 
becomes  fragmented  and  of  little 
value. 

My  own  observations  lead  me 
to  believe  that  there  is  some 
tentative  editorial  response  to 
articles  about  cultural  affairs. 
The  overall  response,  though,  is 
reflected  by  the  two  major  wire 
services.  'The  Associated  Press 
has  one  newsman  who  writes  ex¬ 
clusively  about  cultural  affairs 
and  a  highly  placed  executive  of 
the  United  Press  International 
stated  simply,  “We  do  not  have 
an  interest  in  this  at  the  present 
time.”  With  good  reason  and 
justification,  he  was  saying  that 
most  editors  are  still  not  attuned 
to  culture  as  “news.” 

Many  criticisms  of  late  have 
been  laid  against  newspapers. 
Newsweek  has  called  them 
“smug  and  outdated.”  Gardner 
Cowdes  said  that  too  many  are 
“dull.”  The  field  of  journalism 
is  failing  to  attract  new  talent. 
Surveys  indicate  that  most  large 
papers  look  the  same  .  .  .  and 
this  is  trumpeted  as  their  great¬ 
est  virtue! 

In  an  age  of  specialization, 
newspapers  are  still  failing  to 
develop  their  own  specialists  in 
new  fields.  Yes,  there  is  discus¬ 
sion  of  creating  an  “urban 
desk,”  but  what  of  a  “cultural 
desk?” 

Canned  Material 

How  many  editors  are  ready 
to  admit  that  canned  material, 
Hollywood  and  Broadway  gossip 
columns,  and  reviews  are  not 
sufficient  coverage  of  an  area’s 
cultural  life? 

Only  the  news-magazines  have 
demonstrated  a  capacity  for 
coordinated,  intelligent  coverage 
of  the  cultural  scene,  recognizing 
that  it  affects  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  problems  of  urban  af- 
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fairs,  educational  opportunities, 
and  a  host  of  other  related  areas 
of  human  life. 

There  is  one  exception  and, 
because  I  live  on  the  East  Coast, 
I  am  aware  of  it  and  no  others. 
I  speak  of  the  New  York  Times' 
critic-at-large,  Howard  Taub- 
man,  who  has  consistently 
broken  new  ground  in  this  area. 
Other  major  daily  newspapers 
can  well  afford  to  bring  in  or 
develop  their  own  cultural  news 
commentators,  analysts  and  re¬ 
porters.  It  is  news. 

On  my  own  and  in  cooperation 
w’ith  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  I  have 
functioned  in  this  state  as  a 
specialist.  In  this  capacity,  I 
have  criss-crossed  the  state  to 
dig  into  and  develop  stories 
which  increasingly  have  received 
space.  New  Jersey,  long  in  the 
shadow  of  New  York,  is  doing 
some  fascinating  things  these 
days,  but  to  keep  on  top  of  it  I 
would  have  to  be  out  each  and 
every  day  to  be  in  touch  with 
museum  and  library  directors, 
educators,  members  of  the  state 


council  on  the  arts,  legislators, 
and  the  countless  individual  art¬ 
ists,  musicians,  dancers  and 
poets  that  live  in  New  Jersey. 

Encouragement  needed 

Both  within  and  beyond  the 
borders  of  New  Jersey,  I  have 
discovered  the  desperate  need  to 
educate,  as  well  as  inform  the 
public.  I  have  seen  the  need  for 
local  papers  to  encourage  strug¬ 
gling,  new,  cultural  groups  gain 
a  foothold  of  support  and  I  have 
seen  the  need  for  qualified  re¬ 
porters,  along  with  a  readyness 
of  publishers  and  editors  to  re¬ 
appraise  their  positions  regard¬ 
ing  the  coverage  of  the  cultural 
life  in  their  area. 

These  men,  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  with  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  presentation  of 
all  the  news,  must  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps.  Something  must  be 
done  to  correct  an  obvious  defi¬ 
ciency  or  the  cultural  life  of 
the  entire  nation  will  continue  to 
limp  along,  subject  in  part  to 
the  arbitrary  judgements  of 
indifferent  news  personnel. 


Blue  Plate  Special 

By  Brad  H.  Williams 

In  Tlie  Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune 

“Technology  has  added  a  new  dimension  to  food  resources,” 
according  to  Kenneth  A.  Harkness,  an  agricultural  engineer 
from  Ohio  State  University.  “If  we  were  to  change  the  cellu¬ 
lose  in  newspaper  to  sugar  —  we  have  the  technology  to 
do  this  —  then  use  these  sugars  to  produce  torula  yeast,  each 
100  pounds  of  paper  could  result  in  production  of  over  200 
pounds  of  protein,  about  the  same  amount  contained  in  100 
pounds  of  ground  beef.” 

Certain  thoughts  come  to  the  mind  of  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  when  he  reads  such  startling  news. 

First,  we  have  to  do  something  about  our  pricing  struc¬ 
ture.  The  price  of  the  News-Tribune  must  be  raised  from 
15  cents  per  copy  to  69  cents  per  pound. 

We  can  advertise  it  as  “the  government  inspected,  100 
percent  pure,  lean  News-Tribune.” 

“All  the  news  that’s  fit  to  eat.” 

“It  tastes  good,  like  a  newspaper  should.” 

“Treat  your  tummy  to  the  Trib.” 

“No  bum  steers  when  you  buy  the  News-Tribune.” 

The  possibilities  for  promotion  are  good.  There  could  he, 
for  example,  a  News-Tribune  bake-off,  bringing  together  the 
city’s  finest  cooks  using  original  recipes  in  which  the  News- 
Tribune  is  the  main  ingredient.  “Newsprint  pie.”  “Editorial 
page  under  glass.”  “Front  page  parfait.” 

For  weight  watchers:  the  no-cal  News-Trib. 

I  can  picture  papa  coming  home  from  work  and  calling 
out:  “What’s  for  supper?”  From  the  kitchen  mama  answers: 
“News-Tribune  and  noodles.”  That’s  food  for  thought.  Or  .  .  . 

“Where’s  the  society  page,  Charley?” 

“Burp.” 

“Oh,  Charley,  can’t  you  even  wait  till  you’ve  digested  the 
sports  news?” 

Not  all  will  be  rosy,  I  suppose.  The  editors  will  be  accused 
of  using  filler  material.  Beef  producers  will  organize  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  steer  clear  of  the  News-Tribune. 

Dog  discipline  will  become  a  problem  —  who  ever  heard  of 
rapping  a  pooch  with  a  rolled  up  hamburger? 

Come  to  think  of  it,  the  whole  idea  is  sickening.  Better 
that  Ohio  State  fellow  should  concentrate  on  turning  type- 
metal  into  gold. 
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2  From  Time  Join 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

Two  former  Time  magazine 
reporters  joined  the  reporting 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Time^ 
on  Sept.  1 — Jack  Altman  and 
Jon  Anderson. 

Altman  was  assigned  to  the 
features  department  as  a  writer 
for  Midwest,  the  newspaper’s 
weekly  roto  magazine  section. 
Anderson  will  be  a  staff  report¬ 
er.  Altman  formerly  was  with 
Reuters,  the  British  news  agency 
and  Anderson  had  worked  for 
the  Montreal  (iazette. 


Distinguished  Service  Award 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  ^ 

.\t  the  first  commencement  for 
W’illiams  College  for  Women 
here,  William  A.  Mullen,  editor  ff 

of  the  Pompano  Beach  Sun  Sen¬ 
tinel,  was  called  to  the  platform  f 

to  receive  a  citation  for  Dis-  t 

tinguished  Service  to  the  com-  ^  j 

munity.  f  '  lIS 

The  citation  read  as  follows: 

“.As  we  read  our  daily  papers  « 

fiom  near  and  far  we  are  very  ■ 

con.scious  of  the  outstanding  and  V 
gifted  talents  of  William  A. 

Mullen,  editor  of  the  Sun-Sen- 
tinel.  The  ivory  tower  approach  ■ 

to  editorializing  has  been  re-  I 

placed  by  Mr.  Mullen  with  the  \ 
language  of  the  man  in  the 
street.  By  presenting  the  true  '  /  ISiHni 

and  precise  facts  of  given  situa¬ 
tions  and  with  exceptional  lucid¬ 
ity  and  profundity  of  technical 
points,  he  has  contributed  ma¬ 
terially  in  encouraging  young 
people  to  read  and  to  compre¬ 
hend  contemporary  local,  nation¬ 
al  and  world  events. 

“Mr.  Mullen,  this  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award  is  made  community. 


Edward  L.  Costello,  for- 
merly  15-year  staffer  with  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  —  from  man- 

ager  to  manager,  public 

American 
Plvwood  Association. 

«  *  *  MARY  TIERNEY,  the  1965  New 

John  M.  Gordon,  retired  ^"^land  Newspaperwoman  of  the 
.  Year,  was  named  investiqative  re- 

amusements  editor  of  the 

Spnngfwld  Union  and  Sunday  ^entaries  for  WNAC-tv,  Channel 
Republican^  has  been  named  edi-  7  News,  after  a  versatile  career 

tor  of  the  S’ew  England  Home-  with  the  Boston  Traveler.  She  be¬ 

stead,  monthly  agricutural  gan  as  a  copy  girl  while  a  student 
magazine  published  in  Spring-  at  Boston  University.  She  has  cov- 
field.  crime,  politics  and  the  sink- 

«  *  *  ing  of  the  Andrea  Doria. 

Richard  Timmons,  former 
classified  advertising  manager  Colt  Will  Teach 
of  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  ^  r>  ivt 

Pre.s.s— named  assistant  CAM  ,  .  „  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  Colt,  who  retired  Jan.  1, 

as  executive  editor  of  the  A'an.sa.s  .  ..  _ _ 

City  Star,  will  join  the  faculty  graph,  to  day  sports  editor,  correspondent  at  the  AP  bureau 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

School  of  Journalism  in  Septem-  Leader.  ♦  ♦  • 

ber.  Colt  will  lecture  to  gradu-  ♦  *  *  Malcolm  W.  Boyd,  San  Fran- 

ate  students  and  will  also  serve  Richard  Frohnen,  magazine  cisco  publishing  and  public  re- 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Mis-  editor,  Spofcawe  (VV’ash.)  Spokes-  lations  executive — named  adver- 
sourian,  afternoon  newspaper  man-Review,  has  resigned  to  tising  director  for  the  weekly 
published  by  the  School  of  Jour-  join  the  faculty  of  the  Univer-  magazine  Oregon  Voter  in  Port- 
William  Collins,  for  five  nalism.  sity  of  Nevada  School  of  Jour-  land.  Boyd  was  on  the  staff  of 

years  on  staff  of  European  Stars  *  *  *  nalism  at  Reno.  Jack  F.  John-  the  old  San  Francisco  Call-Bul- 

<6  Stripes  and  for  past  six  Arnie  Myers,  medical  re-  son — now  magazine  editor.  letin,  later  was  bureau  manager 

months  urban  affairs  reporter  Porter  with  the  Vancouver  *  ♦  *  for  U PI  in  San  Francisco. 

for  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal _  (®-  C.)  Sun — to  the  University  Nicholas  Shuman  —  named  *  *  * 

resigned  to  take  post  as  city  British  Columbia  as  public  assistant  managing  editor/oper-  Charles  J.  Berg — from  the 
editor  of  Pacific  Edition  of  Sfars  relations  director.  ations  and  Donald  W.  Gorm-  Branham  Company  to  the  new 

<6  Stripes  in  Tokyo.  »  *  *  ley  assistant  managing/features  post  of  retail  advertising  sales 

JE31RY  Gast  has  been  named  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  manager  of  the  Longview 

public  information  manager  of  •  *  ♦  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Mom- 

Corn  Products  Company.  He  w'as  J.  S.  Weedman — from  adver-  ing  Journal. 
formerly  assistant  to  the  direc-  tising  director,  Kinston  (N.  C.)  *  *  ♦ 

tor  of  public  relations.  Free  Press,  to  business  manager  Dennis  Pajot,  for  the  last 

*  *  *  of  the  A.s/ie6oro  (N.  C.)  Courier-  four  years  editor  of  the  South 

Raymond  Daniell,  a  mem-  Tribune.  Lyon  Herald  at  Plymouth, 

ber  of  the  New  York  Times  staff  *  *  *  Mich.  —  named  editor  of  the 

at  home  and  abroad  for  39  years  Donald  Green — named  news  Bedford  Observer  in  the  Ob- 

— retired.  His  wife,  Tania  Long,  and  wire  editor  of  the  Wooster  server  Newspaper  Group  which 
resigned  after  25  years  on  the  (Ohio)  Daily  Record.  Robert  B.  includes  six  publications, 
paper  to  join  him  in  retirement.  Bond — assistant  news  and  city  ♦  *  • 

They  have  a  home  at  Ottawa,  editor.  Mrs.  Judy  Wasson — area  Jim  Kohlmeyer,  a  former 

*  *  *  editor.  Victor  Dix,  assistant  sports  reporter  for  the  Evans- 

Charles  Regal,  a  former  publisher — executive  editor.  ville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and 

marine  editor  of  the  Seattle  *  *  *  Press,  is  now  an  information 

(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  —  John  A.  Gi’nn,  state  editor,  specialist  in  the  U.S.  Army  with 

named  public  relations  manager  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader —  the  4th  Armored  Division  Pub- 
for  corporate  PR,  Matson  Lines,  commandant  of  the  James  M.  He  Information  Office  at  Geop- 
San  Francisco.  William  F.  Slay  Detachment,  Marine  Corps  pingen,  Germany. 


William  A.  Mullen 


Chris  Finsness,  since  1963 
manager,  sales  development  for 
North w’estern  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has 
been  named  director,  advertising 
and  public  relations. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  In¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 

Te  Sms  la  tsseh  with  narketlsi, 
aSvsftldni.  subliihlni  and  grashln 
artn  In  Australia  mad 


PublitHed  fartmighUy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  ^9 


Corner  Butt  ft  Clisdcll  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 
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Fenn,  a  former  Sydney  news-  League.  *  *  * 

man — passenger  division  pub-  *  *  *  William  Lovejoy — promoted 

licity  manager  in  San  Fran-  James  M.  Ragsdale,  day  edi-  from  copy  boy  at  the  Philadel- 
cisco.  tor  and  legislative  reporter  in  phia  Bulletin  to  police  reporter. 
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Newsmen  to  Attend 
Seminar  on  Justice 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  group  of  Southern  news¬ 
men  will  attend  a  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  sem¬ 
inar  on  “The  Administration  of 
Justice,”  Sept.  10-15,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

The  list  of  participants  was 
announced  by  Reed  Sarratt, 
SREB  Journalism  Project  di¬ 
rector.  Those  who  will  attend 
are; 

Jerome  Adams,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer; 

John  L.  All,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post; 

John  D.  Ayer,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times; 

William  C.  Bailey  Jr.,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times; 
Jennifer  Ann  Bolch,  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal; 

Jay  C.  Bowles,  Associated 
Press,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; 

Allen  Bryan,  WKLO  Radio, 
Louisville,  Ky.; 

John  Carr,  Delta  Democrat- 
Times,  Greenville,  Miss.; 

Rod  Cockshutt,  Raleigh 
(N  C.)  News  and  Observer; 

Jim  Comstock,  West  Virginia 
Hillbilly; 

David  Cook,  Ocala  (Fla.) 
Star-Banner; 

Albert  Darby  Jr.,  Cumberland 
(Md.)  News; 

W.  Howard  Eanes,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times; 

Robert  Evans,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader; 

Tom  R.  Farrell  Jr.,  W.\BG 
Radio  and  Television,  Green¬ 
wood,  Miss.; 

John  A.  Finley,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Jotirnal ;  Hubert 
Hendrix,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald; 

William  Jennings,  Johnson 
City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle; 

John  E.  King  Jr ,  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News; 

William  D.  Krause,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star; 

Robert  Mason,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
I  'irginian-Pilot ; 

Tom  D.  Miller,  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser; 

William  C.  Morris,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont; 

Jerry  Neil,  Arkansas  Gazette; 

Luix  V.  Overbea,  Piedmont 
Publishing  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.; 

Robert  J.  Paddock,  WLAP 
Radio,  Lexington,  Ky. ; 

James  A.  Pinson,  U’n//cross 
(Ga.)  Journal-Herald; 

Frank  Pleasants,  Greensboro 
(N  C.)  Record; 

Edward  W.  Swain,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 


JAMES  SEEHAN,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.l.)  Evening  Bulletin,  now  holds 
the  new  post  of  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Company.  He  is  a  Massachusetts 
native,  an  Air  Force  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  and  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  (1948).  He  be¬ 
gan  working  for  the  Bulletin  in 
1947. 


PUBLISHER  Joseph  H.  Nixon  (center)  welcomes  two  men  to 
the  staff  of  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  8500-circulation  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper.  William  Carroll,  left,  is  sports  editor.  Kenneth  R. 
Weaver,  right,  is  managing  editor.  He  was  M.E.  of  the  weekly 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric. 


General  Manager  mentary  correspondent  for  Le 

_  „  I  rx  Devoir  and  his  mother  is  presi- 

tor  freiicll  LPailies  dent  of  the  Quebec  Women’s 

Montreal  Press  Club. 

Jacques  Richer,  former  direc-  ♦  ♦  * 

tor  of  public  relations  for  the  George  Russill,  police  re- 
Montreal  and  Canadian  stock  porter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
exchanges,  has  been  named  to  Journal  since  returning  from 
the  newly  created  position  of  Vietnam  duty  as  a  paratrooper 
general  manager  of  Le  Journal  captain  last  year  —  resigned  to 
de  Montreal  and  Le  Journal  de  resume  law'  school  studies  at 
Quebec.  His  father  was  a  parlia-  Stanford  University. 


LEONARD  J.  COHEN,  director 
of  the  New  England  Governors' 
Conference  and  a  former  reporter, 
columnist,  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald, 
will  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Providence  (R.l.)  Journal,  Sept.  7. 


^  AMO  COMFANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


SOLID  CITIZEN — "The  Red  Newton  Oak"  was  dedicated  at  Saint 
Leo  College  In  Florida  In  honor  of  V.M.  (Red)  Newton  Jr,,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  who  served  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Benedictine  college  for  several  years.  Present 
^  the  ceremony  were  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hermann,  president  of 
college :  Mr.  Newton's  son,  the  Rev.  V.  Miller  Newton  III,  a 
Methodist  minister  who  is  teaching  at  Webster  College  in  Mis¬ 
souri;  and  Red  Newton. 
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Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


often  questionable  when  used  for 
comparative  evaluation? 

To  be  safe,  start  with  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  audience  you 
are  addressing  is  not  the  least 
bit  interested  in  listening.  By 
their  assumptions,  they  know 
everything  you  have  to  say — or 
can  find  out  in  normal  media 
research  fashion.  You’ve  said  it 
before,  they’ve  heard  it.  Their 
attitudes  are  fixed.  Their  prej¬ 
udices  are  stabilized.  To  effec¬ 
tively  intrude  into  this  kind  of 
an  environment  is  tough  .  .  . 
plenty  tough.  The  result  is  that 
more  often  than  we  care  to  ad¬ 
mit,  HOW  something  is  said  is 
more  vital  than  V\’H.4T  is  being 
said. 

A  last  obser\ation ;  when  you 
go,  go  first  class!  Have  you  seen 
the  great  promotional  contact 
procedures  of  television?  Of 
magazines?  You  should.  This  is 
what  you  face  on  my  desk,  every¬ 
day.  There  is  an  imaginative 
vitality  about  so  much  of  it 
which  reaches  and  persuades.  It 
has  class.  It  doesn’t  belabor  its 
points  and  harass  me.  It  treats 
me  with  a  bit  of  respectful  pro¬ 
fessional  dignity. 

The  newspaper  that  follows 
this  course  of  action  cannot  help 
but  be  rewarded.  Crimped 
budgets  and  crimped  thinking 
can’t  make  the  team.  Not  in 
today’s  world.  And  what  a  great 
story  you  hav-e  to  tell.  You  know 
that  story  well;  spill  it  to  a  hot 
agency  and  let  them  mull  it  in 
the  light  of  what  they  know 
about  agency  buyers.  You’ve  got 
to  gain. 

Oh,  yes — when  you  get  a 
theme  of  value,  hang  on  to  it! 
Push  it!  Don’t  change  with  every 
third  insertion. 

*  «  * 

(Bishop  ric/Green/Fiel  den, 
Florida’s  largest  advertising 
agency,  has  handled  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  for  the  Miami 
Herald  since  1956.) 


165  Teachers 
Earn  Credits 
In  Workshops 

This  summer  165  teachers,  a 
record  number,  won  both  gradu¬ 
ate  credits  and  certificates  of 
achievement  at  the  four  ANPA 
Foundation-sponsored  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  work¬ 
shops. 

Canadian  teachers  attended  a 
similar  workshop  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

More  than  200  teachers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  year’s  five  work¬ 
shops. 

Co-sponsored  in  the  United 
States  by  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  these  in¬ 
tensive  two-week  workshops  are 
held  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  Iowa  and 
Syracuse  Universities. 

The  chief  goals  of  the  work¬ 
shops  ai-e  to  provide  classroom 
teachers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  an  understanding  of  the  role 
of  a  newspaper  in  society,  as 
well  as  basic  methods  of  using 
the  newspaper  as  a  teaching  tool. 

All  participants  are  awarded 
scholarships  provided  by  local 
daily  newspapers.  Upon  return¬ 
ing  to  their  communities  these 
teachers  then  become  a  nucleus 
of  informed  teachers  who  join 
with  the  local  newspaper  to  in¬ 
struct  other  teachers  through 
local  workshops. 

The  workshop  movement  is 
now  in  its  eleventh  year.  Dr. 
John  H.  Haefner,  authority  on 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
classroom  and  educational  con- 
tultant  to  the  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion,  heads  the  University  of 
Iowa  workshop.  Dr.  Roy  A. 
Price  is  workshop  director  at 
Syracuse  University,  Dr. 
Charles  Berryman  at  Georgia 
and  Dr.  Charlotte  Crabtree  at 
UCLA. 


PREFERRED 

...  by  educators  coast  to  coast 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  tb*  Seu/$puper  Reading  Habit 

MADISON  WISCONSIN  53701  608  /  836-6565 


Spain  Pledges 
Fete  Support 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  delegation  headed  by  Robert 
Letts  Jones,  president  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers  of  California 
and  Illinois,  has  returned  from 
Spain  with  assurances  of  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  200th  anniversary 
of  California’s  birth, 

San  Diego,  birthplace  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  site  of  the  first  of 
the  California  missions  founded 
by  Father  Junipero  Serra,  will 
observe  this  beginning  July  16, 
1969. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
Copley  Press  Inc.,  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  San  Diego  Bi¬ 
centennial. 

Spanish  officials  expressed  an 
interest  in  sending  a  Spanish 
architect  here  if  a  decision  is 
made  to  build  a  Spanish  pavil¬ 
ion  in  the  city’s  Balboa  Park. 
Twelve  paintings  from  Ma¬ 
drid’s  El  Prado  Museum  will 
be  shown  here.  These  include 
two  Goyas,  an  El  Greco  and 
two  Murillos. 

• 

Lubis  and  4  Others 
Receive  Fellowships 

Honolulu 

The  East-West  Center  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  five  Asian  journal¬ 
ists  have  been  awarded  the  first 
Jefferson  Fellowships  for 
studies,  seminars  and  travel. 

Mochtar  Lubis,  45,  is  the  most 
widely  known  and  oldest  of  the 
first  group  of  Jefferson  Fellows. 
-Active  as  a  nationalist  in  In¬ 
donesia’s  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence,  Lubis  later  was  detained 
under  house  arrest  and  in  jail 
for  nine  and  a  half  years  because 
he  wrote  critically  of  the  Sukar¬ 
no  regime.  He  became  widely 
known  in  world  newspaper 
circles  through  the  continuing 
campaigns  to  win  his  freedom 
conducted  by  the  International 
Press  Institute  and  other  organi¬ 
zations.  He  was  released  from 
prison  in  May,  1966,  and  re¬ 
sumed  publication  of  his  daily 
newspaper,  Indonesia  Raya,  and 
a  monthly  literary  publication, 
Horizon. 

Youngest  of  the  Jefferson 
Fellows  is  Miss  Masako  Amaike, 
26,  a  news  reporter  for  Nippon 
Television  Network  Corporation 
since  1963. 

Others  selected  for  the  awards 
are: 

Saturnino  C.  Ocampo,  28, 
business  reporter  for  the  Manila 
Times, 

Paik  Syeunggil,  34,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Korea  Journal 
since  1961. 

Abdul  Razeq  Nassimi,  33,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Anis  in  Kabul, 
-Afghanistan. 


Good  Town, 
Good  Paper 
Go  Together 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

“Well-managed,  intelligently- 
edited,  aggressive  newspapers 
are  prosperous  and  are  here  to 
stay.” 

"rhis  was  the  declaration  of 
Harry  Montgomery,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Phoneix  (iazette,  in 
an  address  before  the  American 
Management  Association  Insti¬ 
tute  here  Aug.  24. 

The  statement  was  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  reply  to  critics  of  the 
newspaper  industry  who,  he 
said,  have  asserted  that  “the 
American  daily  is  dying  on  your 
doorstep.” 

“There  are  those  who  forecast 
that  newspapers  as  we  know 
them  will  disappear  from  the 
American  scene  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  will  be  replaced 
by  a  product  transmitted  elec¬ 
tronically  into  the  home,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  said.  “Experiments  are 
being  conducted  with  such  an 
operation  in  mind. 

“Predictions  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  since  newspictures 
first  were  transmitted  by  wire 
30  years  ago.  My  guess  is  that 
the  boy  next  door  will  be  deliver¬ 
ing  the  average  community 
newspaper  30  years  hence,  but  it 
will  be  a  greatly  improved  pack¬ 
age  in  appearance  and  content.” 

The  speaker  said  “mergers  and 
failures  can  be  traced  almost 
entirely  to  climbing  costs  and 
competition  and  rarely  can  be 
blamed  on  rejection  by  readers 
and  advertisers.”  He  added  that 
during  this  period  of  failures 
and  mergers  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  fields  “suburban  dailies,  es¬ 
pecially  those  on  the  periphery 
of  big  cities,  have  prospered 
amazingly  well.” 

“A  newspaper  that  is  willing 
to  do  battle,”  Montgomery  de¬ 
clared,  “can  play  a  predominant 
role  in  building  and  preserving 
the  kind  of  community  in  which 
most  citizens  desire  to  live.” 

“It  would  be  wrong  to  classify 
us  as  crusaders,”  said  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  telling  of  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  two  Phoenix 
newspapers  published  by  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam.  “On  the  other  hand, 
we  strongly  support  progressive 
changes  w’hich  we  believe  to  be 
in  the  public  interest.” 

“Let  me  assure  you,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “it  is  not  an  accident  or 
a  coincidence  that  when  you  find 
a  thriving,  wholesome,  stable 
community,  you  also  find  a  good 
newspaper.  The  two  go  to¬ 
gether.” 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

PINK  PRESS 


By  Margaret  S.  Thacker 
Fairfield  (111.)  Wayne  Ciounly  Press 


Chances  are  you’ve  heard  of 
the  “yellow  kid”  but  have  you 
ever  heard  of  the  Pink  Press? 
Today  the  “yellow  kid”  is  a 
paragraph  in  a  textbook,  but  the 
78-year-old  Pink  Press  is  still 
going  strong. 

If  you’ve  never  lived  in  Wayne 
County,  Ill.,  you  may  not  know 
that  the  Pink  Press,  a  special 
edition  of  the  Wayne  County 
Press,  Fairfield,  Ill.,  is  filled  with 
letters  from  former  Wayne 
County  residents. 

“Dedicated  to  Wayne 
wanderers,  this  type  of  special 
issue  for  a  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  is  distinctly 
unique  in  country  journalism,” 
said  Editor  T.  O.  Mathews. 

Unique 

As  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
learn  there  is  nothing  compar¬ 
able  to  it  in  the  world.  The  78th 
annual  edition,  published  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1967,  used  nearly  four 
tons  of  pink  paper  and  had  56 
pages  of  letters  from  former 
residents. 

Started  at  the  beginning  of 
the  “Gay  Nineties,”  that  period 
of  time  20th  Century  Americans 
often  regard  with  nostalgia,  it 
was  a  time  of  letter  writing. 
People  took  time  to  write  letters. 
They  wrote  often  and  at  lengrth. 

How  has  a  19th  Century  idea 
managed  to  continue  and  grow 
in  today’s  space  age?  No  doubt 
the  editors  of  the  Wayne  County 
Press  are  partly  responsible  but 
even  more  responsible  for  the 
Pink  Press’  existence  are  the 
paper’s  readers,  according  to 


death  wrote  “30”  to  the  end  of 
Mr.  Wolfe’s  long  career  as  a 
Pink  Press  contributor.  Witty, 
humorous,  sometimes  risque,  Mr. 
Wolfe  blended  today’s  news  of 
family  and  friends  with  remin¬ 
iscences  of  the  past. 

Good  Response 

Publishing  two  notices — one 
in  December  and  one  in  January 
— reminding  wanderers  of  the 
deadline  for  their  letters,  is  the 
only  special  effort  for  the  Pink 
Press  made  by  the  newspaper, 
according  to  Mr.  Mathews. 

“The  most  unbelievable  thing 
about  the  Pink  Press,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “is  that  people  take  time 
to  write  in  today’s  busy,  busy 
world.  I  can't  explain  why  they 
write,  perhaps  tradition  plays  a 
part,  but  whatever  the  reason, 
it’s  the  wanderers  who  make  the 
Pink  Press.” 

Every  year  finds  reports  from 
young  Wayne  wanderers,  many 
writing  for  the  first  time. 
Letters  come  from  Korea,  Japan, 
Vietnam,  and  various  European 
countries,  as  well  as  the  50 
states.  In  recent  years  wanderers 
have  also  reported  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  South  America  and 
Mexico. 

The  Pink  Press  has  grown 
until  Mathews  has  had  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  limit  the  edition  to  56 
pages.  Late  letters  are  published 
in  subsequent  issues  as  space 
permits. 

Changes  have  come  about 
naturally  through  the  years.  The 
Pink  Press  uses  more  artwork 
now,  as  people  are  encouraged 


himself  without  much  news 
during  a  cold,  slow  January. 
Since  he  needed  to  fill  up  space 
he  decided  to  write  short  news 
items  about  non-residents  using 
his  subscription  list  as  the 
source.  So  the  Pink  Press  was 
born. 

It  was  the  late  W.  M.  Goudy, 
Barkley’s  successor,  who  made 
the  non-resident  edition  a  fixed 
part  of  the  newspaper’s  calen¬ 
dar.  Also  he  started  using  pink 
paper  for  the  special  issue  and 
caused  it  to  be  named  the  Pink 
Press. 

After  Goudy  retired  and 
moved  to  Chicago  E.  H.  Child¬ 
ress,  who  succeeded  him,  could 
depend  on  “detailed  and  inter¬ 
esting”  reports  from  Goudy 
about  former  Wayne  County 
residents  living  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

While  Childress  was  editor  the 
Depression  was  at  its  peak  and 
the  Pink  Press  withered  slightly, 
related  Mathews,  who  was  a  cub 
reporter  then.  “It’s  only  natural 
for  people  to  write  more  when 
things  are  prosperous  and  they 
can  send  back  a  good  report. 
There’s  despair  in  a  depression 
so  many  just  don’t  write,”  he 
added. 

Also  it  helped  stimulate  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  “hard  times”  but 
with  more  than  8500  subscribers 
circulation  is  certainly  no  prob¬ 
lem  today. 

Are  there  problems?  Mathews 
admitted  there  were.  Perhaps  a 
major  problem  comes  from 
readers  w’ho  send  along  accounts 
of  trips,  family  histories  or 
poetry. 

No  Poetry 

He  maintains  a  strict  editing 
policy  on  these  as  he  allows  no 
poetry,  no  family  histories,  and 
limits  trips  to  no  more  than  a 
half  column. 

Since  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Pink  Press  is  for  former 


white  paper  since  the  pink  paper 
must  be  ordered  months  in  ad¬ 
vance.”  Both  UPI  and  Stars  and 
Stripes  carried  news  items  about 
this  unusual  happening. 

Advertising  Comes  Easily 

Advertising  is  no  problem 
with  the  Pink  Press  carrying 
about  55  percent  advertising. 
Many  years  ago  businessmen 
seemed  to  feel  they  would  get 
more  for  their  money  in  regular 
issues,  but  ideas  have  changed 
and  today  it’s  not  difficult  to  sell 
advertising  for  this  issue. 

On  the  day  the  Pink  Press 
comes  out  four  extra  workers 
supplement  the  regular  staff. 
Also  they  go  to  press  at  12:30 
p.m.,  three  hours  ahead  of  time 
for  regular  issues. 

The  biggest  job,  related 
Mathews,  is  wrapping  the 
papers.  Not  only  are  the  copies 
to  be  mailed,  wrapped,  but  also 
those  for  the  carrier  boys. 

Traditionally  the  date  for  the 
Pink  Press  is  the  second  Thurs¬ 
day  in  February.  On  that  day 
many  go  to  the  Press  office  to 
pick  up  their  copies  and  make 
arrangements  for  mailing  an 
extra  copy  to  a  friend. 

For  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  Wayne  County  Press  sub¬ 
scribers  the  Pink  Press  is  a  way 
to  keep  in  touch.  It’s  a  kind  of 
homecoming. 

Many  people  read  every  letter, 
others  are  more  selective  reading 
only  those  letters  written  by 
friends.  Naturally,  a  few  read 
only  the  news  section  and  do  no 
more  than  glance  at  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  letters. 

Could  another  newspaper  suc¬ 
cessfully  produce  a  Pink  Press? 
It’s  been  tried,  but  so  far  as  it 
knows,  only  the  Wayne  County 
Press  can  point  to  a  success 
story. 

“One  might  presume,”  stated 
Mathews,  “that  after  persons 
leave  their  homes,  settle  in  other 


Mathews. 

Lots  of  writers  get  started  and 
never  stop  until  they  die.  Such 
writers  as  Jessie  Bestow 
Rudolph,  Ruby  Rickard  Baker, 
and  C.  B.  (The  Old)  Wolfe  have 
helped  keep  the  Pink  Press  alive. 
Their  combined  writing  experi¬ 
ence  would  total  over  100  years. 

Mrs.  Rudolph,  a  veteran  of 
more  than  35  Pink  Press  edi¬ 
tions,  reports  on  hundreds  of 
Wayne  wanderers,  in  a  letter 
running  from  8  to  18  columns. 

Another  long-time  correspond¬ 
ent,  Mrs.  Buder,  conducts  her 
ow’n  survey.  Covering  the  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  area  and  most  of 
Florida,  she  keeps  a  file  of  for¬ 
mer  Wayne  residents  in  these 
regions  and  sends  cards  for  in¬ 
formation  about  their  activities 
•nd  families. 

A  few  months  after  his  letter 
appeared  in  the  78th  edition, 
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to  send  pictures  with  their 
letters.  Mathews,  who  reads 
every  letter,  stated  most  letters 
are  typed  and  their  quality  im¬ 
proves  every  year. 

A  recent  innovation  is  a  salute 
to  graduates  of  Fairfield  Com- 
munitv  High  school  on  their  50th 
and  25th  anniversaries  respec¬ 
tively. 

This  year  the  Class  of  1917 
and  the  Class  of  1942  were  fea¬ 
tured.  The  six  living  graduates 
of  1917  wrote  accounts  of  their 
families  and  activities.  Of  the 
96  living  graduates  of  1942  all 
responded  but  6  whose  where¬ 
abouts  are  unknown. 

Subs  List 

The  idea  for  the  Pink  Press 
originated  w’ith  the  Wayne 
County  Press’  founder,  David 
Wright  Barkley.  According  to 
old  records  Editor  Barkley  found 
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residents  to  report  on  their 
family  and  friends  Mathews 
feels  the  letters  should  be  per¬ 
sonalized  accounts  rather  than 
travelogues  or  poetry. 

“The  Pink  Press  is  crowded 
with  letters  which  have  created 
a  sort  of  crystallization  of  homey 
sentiment  for  this  community,” 
he  commented. 

From  past  experience  Mathews 
knows  the  fifth  run  of  Pink 
Press  sections  will  be  the  bad 
one  out  of  seven  runs.  “It  always 
falls  at  a  time  when  the  Mon¬ 
day  paper  comes  out,  the  big  ads 
have  been  used  up,  most  of  the 
long  letters  have  been  used  and 
there’s  no  time  to  get  ready,” 
he  explained. 

“The  only  other  problem,” 
stated  Mathews,  “w’as  the  time 
a  few  years  ago  when  we  ran 
out  of  pink  paper.  We  had  to 
finish  the  special  edition  with 


cities,  states,  and  countries  many 
miles  away  among  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  new  surroundings 
they  might  lose  interest  in  their 
home  county. 

“If  this  were  so,  such  a  fea¬ 
ture  as  the  Pink  Press  would 
hold  little  interest  for  them,  but 
this  is  not  so  with  wanderers 
from  Wayne,”  he  continued. 

Builds  Loyalty 

It  is  Mathews’  belief  that  dif¬ 
ferent  communities  build  loyalty 
to  different  traditions.  For  some 
communities  it’s  theater,  for 
others  it’s  concerts,  for  Wayne 
County  it’s  the  Pink  Press. 

“I  believe  this  feeling  for 
Fairfield  and  old  Wayne  County 
that  causes  people  to  take  time 
from  their  busy  schedules  to 
write  could  not  be  imagined  in 
some  communities,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 
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SYNDICATES 


SEWING  BEE — Mrs.  Hubert  Humphrey,  wife  of  the  Vice  President 
and  an  expert  at  sewing,  discusses  her  hobby  with  Sandra  Kelly, 
syndicated  sewing  columnist. 


Sandra  Kelly  Teaches 
Women  How  To  Sew 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Increased  interest  in  sewing — 
the  Federal  Government  reports 
women  spent  more  than  two  bil¬ 
lions  last  year  on  sewing — has 
led  to  a  new  needlework  column 
for  newspapers. 

The  column:  “Sew  What’s 
New.” 

The  columnist:  Sandra  Kelly. 

The  format:  Weekly  column 
illustrated  with  line  drawings. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

“To  me,  sewing  is  fascinating 
liecause  it  answers  the  needs  of 
so  many  different  people  for  so 
many  different  reasons,”  said 
pretty,  dark-haired  Sandra 
Kelly.  “For  some  women,  it’s  a 
matter  of  economics;  for  others, 
a  matter  of  style  and  for  many 
a  creative  outlet.  It’s  relaxing. 
It’s  even  good  therapy.  You  can 
forget  your  problems  when  you 
sew  because  it  demands  all  your 
attention.” 

As  Sandra  Gooding,  she  first 
began  sewing  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  growing  up  in  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.  At  the  age  of  eight, 
she  was  making  all  her  doll 
clothes. 

“The  biggest  thrill  anyone 
could  provide  was  to  give  me  a 
piece  of  material,”  she  recalled. 
“All  my  mother’s  friends  sewed 
and  for  me  a  scrap  of  brocade 
was  the  most  exciting  gift  they 
could  bring.  I  sewed  with  a  toy 
machine  I  cranked  by  hand.” 

She  went  to  Bristol  School, 
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Mary  Institute,  Mills  College  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  University  in  St.  Louis  and 
along  the  way  studied  sewing, 
dress  design  and  clothing  con¬ 
struction. 

“I’m  like  a  firehorse  when  he 
hears  a  fireliell,”  she  explained 
with  a  laugh.  “When  I  hear  of  a 
new  clothing  class,  I  take  it. 
There’s  so  much  to  learn  about 
sewing.  I’ll  always  l)e  studying. 
I’m  like  a  doctor,  lawyer  or 
teacher,  constantly  taking  re¬ 
fresher  courses.” 

As  a  young  married  woman, 
she  lived  in  Cleveland,  worked 
with  4-H  sewing  groups  and 
started  her  own  sewing  school. 
Milady’s  Thimble,  and  gave 
sewing  seminais  in  department 
stores. 

“The  column  started  because 
my  students  complained  to  me 
that  they  couldn’t  find  a  sewing 
column  that  was  down  to  earth,” 
she  said.  “They  wanted  some¬ 
thing  that  would  give  them  basic 
information  yet  one  that  was 
topical,  too.” 

Rimmel  Starts  It 

She  called  on  David  Rimmel, 
feature  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  He  decided  to  try 
her  column;  his  wife  sews  and 
she  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea.  The  column  caught  on  and 
she  called  on  newspapers  in 
other  cities  and  sold  it  to  them, 
including  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dufpatch.  She  and  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  now'  live  at  Clayton,  Mo., 
near  St.  Louis.  Because  of  the 
success  of  the  feature,  Rimmel 


suggested  that  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  distribute  it  nation¬ 
ally. 

Early  Riser 

“I  get  up  at  6  a.m.  l)ecause  I 
find  my  best  times  for  writing 
are  early  in  the  morning  or  late 
at  night,”  Mrs.  Kelly  explained. 
“The  children  dart  in  and  out 
with  their  friends  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  and  there  are  too 
many  distractions.” 

She  talks  her  ideas  or  columns 
into  a  tape  recorder,  leaves  them 
for  a  few  days  and  then  plays 
them  back. 

“If  I  can’t  understand  some¬ 
thing  without  seeing  it  illus¬ 
trated,  I  rewrite  it,”  she  said. 
“If  1  find  myself  bored  after 
listening  to  one  paragraph,  the 
column  is  shelved.” 

Sx'liool  Planneil 

She  plans  to  start  another 
Milady’s  Thimble  sewing  school 
as  she  finds  that  teaching  is  an 
excellent  way  to  obtain  column 
material.  She  finds  that  teaching 
l)eginnei's  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
in  touch  with  their  needs  and 
with  new'  methods. 

In  addition  to  sewing  instruc¬ 
tions,  style  hints  and  advice  on 
the  care  of  fabrics,  Mrs.  Kelly 
inteiw’iews  prominent  and  inter¬ 
esting  women  who  enjoy  the 
hobby  of  sewing.  At  the  end  of 
the  interviews,  she  offers  ideas 
or  techniques  these  women  have 
developed.  She  plans  to  put  these 
inteiwiews  and  ideas  into  a 
book  to  be  called  “Hemstitchers 
I  Have  Known.”  She  feels  these 
interviews  give  the  column  more 
human  interest  and  more 
regional  interest. 

In  connection  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  trend  toward  home  sewing, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
cently  carried  a  front-page  story 
headed:  “The  Sewing  Bee:  Many 
Women  Make  Own  Dresses  as 
Hobby;  Gadgeted,  Souped  Up 
Machines  Help  Lift  Sales  to 
Records;  An  Actress  Hems  Off¬ 
stage.”  Quoted  in  the  lead  to  the 
story  was  Mrs.  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey,  wife  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  made  her  gown  for 
the  1965  Inaugural  and  who  still 
sews  for  herself  and  her  grand¬ 
children. 

• 

Vietnam  Fighting 
Describetl  In  Series 

A  six-installment  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  “The  Doom 
Pussy”  (Doubleday),  about 
.American  night  air  strikes  over 
North  Vietnam,  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  newspapers  by  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate.  The  author 
is  Elaine  Shepard,  w'ar  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance.  Each 
installment  is  illustrated  with 
photographs. 


COLUMN  CONFERENCE— Fran 

Tarkenton  talks  to  Murray  Older- 
marr,  NEA  sports  editor,  about 
new  Tarkenton  football  column. 

Fran  Tarkenton 
Writes  About 
Pro  Football 

Fran  Tarkenton,  quarterback 
of  the  New'  York  Giants,  is 
w’riting  a  column  for  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

.A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  this  two-time  All- 
.America  selection  is  a  highly 
articulate  individual.  The  col¬ 
umn,  which  he  will  prepare  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  after 
digesting  the  preceding  Sunday’s 
games,  will  be  mailed  from 
Cleveland  on  the  Sports  Green 
every  Wednesday.  The  first  re¬ 
lease  is  Sept.  6. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter  from  Richmond,  Va.,  Fran 
spent  seven  years  with  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Vikings. 

In  addition  to  his  weekly  col¬ 
umn  for  NE.A,  he  is  doing  a 
series  for  Sports  Illustrated, 
several  tv  and  radio  shows,  and 
a  number  of  commercials,  en¬ 
dorsements  and  personal  appear¬ 
ances. 


New  Columnist 
Answers 

1 

Questions  I 

A  new  column,  “Hey,  Troy!"  | 
is  available  daily  or  weekly  (300  | 
words  by  photo  offset).  j 

The  columnist  and  distributor  j 
is  Troy  Miller,  146  Guerrero  St,  ij 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103.  The  | 
column  already  is  appearing  in  ; 
a  half  dozen  papers  across  the  ; 
country.  j 

The  format  is  to  quote  a  para-  | 
graph  of  a  letter  of  inquiry  j 
about  any  topic,  addressed  “Hey,  | 
Troy!”  and  a  paragraph  an¬ 
swer  is  given  in  a  light  and 
breezy  vein.  Three  questions  and 
answers  make  up  a  short 
column. 
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Jack  Wohl,  creator  of  “Pixies” 
(United  Feature  Syndicate), 
which  ap))ears  in  more  than 
200  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  will  be  given  a  special 
award  by  International  Typo¬ 
graphic  Compositor  Association 
at  its  48th  annual  convention, 
beginning  Sept.  14,  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  Wohl  is  being  cited  for 
“creating  an  awareness  in  the 
general  public  that  type  does 
have  character  and  that  it  has 
the  ability  to  speak  to  us  in 
many  ways.” 


Ed  Dodd,  creator  of  the 
“Mark  Trail”  adventure  car¬ 
toon  strip  (Publishers-Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate),  will  narrate  “Our  En¬ 
dangered  Wildlife,”  an  NBC 
color  tv  special  Sept.  29  (10-11 
p.m.  NYT).  The  “Mark  Trail” 
strip  is  published  in  nearly  500 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
more  than  200  in  Canada  and 
abroad.  It  is  based  on  wildlife 
preservation.  Dodd’s  on-camera 
participation  in  the  documen- 
tarj’,  which  deals  with  animals 
and  birds  in  danger  of  extinc¬ 
tion,  will  be  filmed  at  the  art¬ 
ist’s  ISO-acre  wildlife  preserv’e 
12  miles  from  Atlanta,  Ga., 
“Lost  Forest.” 

Norton  Mockridge,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  columnist, 
will  be  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
Miss  America  Beauty  Pageant 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  l)eginning 
Sept.  5,  and  concluding  with  the 
nationally  televised  finals  Sept. 
9. 

Jerry  Robinson,  “Still  Life” 
and  “Flubs  &  Fluffs”  cartoonist 
(Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate),  was  presented 
the  Presidente  Senato  Award  at 
the  20th  exhibition  of  cartoons 
at  Bordighera,  on  the  Italian 
Riviera,  by  Gieuseppe  Padellaro, 
director  general  of  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  More  than  300  artists 
from  22  countries  participated. 
A  second  American  award  win¬ 
ner  was  Jack  Tippit. 


Soviet  ‘Paradise’ 

Twelve  installments  of  a  book, 
“Workers’  Paradise”  (Funk  & 
Wagfnalls),  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  Oct.  15,  will  be  distributed 
to  newspapers  by  the  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  Syndicate.  It  is  a  critical 
survey  of  Communism’s  reign 
for  50  years  in  Russia.  The 
author  is  Eugene  Lyons,  senior 
editor  of  Reader's  Digest,  who 
has  spent  much  time  in  Russia. 


MOSCOW  INTERVIEW— Jean  Adams,  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
Nows  Syndicate  "Teen  Forum"  columnist  and  originator  of  the  Toon 
Forum  Self-Improvement  Clinic,  is  shown  interviewing  Russian  teen¬ 
agers  in  Red  Square. 


RFK^s  Power 
Struggle  Is 
Series  Subject 

One  of  the  significant  political 
biographies  of  the  year,  William 
V.  Shannon’s  “The  Heir  Ap¬ 
parent:  Robert  Kennedy  and  the 
Struggle  for  Power,”  wdll  be  the 
September  selection  of  Timely 
Books,  newspaper  serial  service 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

Shannon,  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  a  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  and  author  of 
“The  American  Irish.”  He  has 
also  been  a  fellow  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions. 

“The  Heir  Apparent”  is  a 
close-up  of  the  political  phen¬ 
omenon  of  Robert  Kennedy.  It 
tells  of  his  efforts  to  establish 
his  own  political  equilibrium, 
of  his  world-wide  travels,  of  his 
election  as  Senator  from  New 
York,  of  the  aftermath  of  that 
election,  of  his  part  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  book  episode. 

“The  Heir  Apparent”  has 
been  condensed  into  12  install¬ 
ments  for  newspapers  and  will 
be  released  for  use  starting  Sept. 
17. 


Journalism  School 
Director  Is  Sought 

Bowling  Grken,  O. 

Wallace  B.  Eberhard  has  been 
named  acting  director  of  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  University’s  school  of 
journalism  for  the  1967-68  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

Bowling  Green  is  screening 
candidates  for  a  director  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Jesse  J.  Currier,  who 
stepped  down  from  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  position  last  spring  after 
more  than  25  years. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bowling 
Green  faculty  in  1964,  Eberhard 
was  publisher  of  the  Galien 
River  Gazette,  Three  Oaks, 
Michigan. 

• 

Young  Player  Wins 
Cordon  Graham  Award 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  Lafayette  Journal  & 
Courier  is  honoring  the  memory 
of  its  late  sports  editor  wdth  the 
Gordon  Graham  Sportsmanship 
Award.  Graham  was  especially 
partial  to  baseball  in  his  38 
years  as  a  vvriter. 

The  first  presentation  was 
made  by  C.  Warren  Howard, 
J&C  promotion  director,  to  Doug 
Davies,  outstanding  player  in 
the  American  Legion  Sectional 
Tournament. 

The  Gordon  Graham  Award 
will  be  offered  annually. 
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EAAMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
i  STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
I  TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
I  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
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CLASSIFIED  CUMC 

Booklets  Promote 
Want  Ad  Interest 


By  Stan  Fineness 
('.AM,  Providrnre  Journal 

The  Dynamic  West,  a  60-pag-e 
analysis  of  the  11  western 
states  and  their  markets,  has 
been  published  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  is  available 
without  charge.  Times  Classified 
Ads  announces. 

Southern  California,  Land  of 
Real  Estate  Opportunities,  is 
another  Times’  product.  A  114- 
page  guide  to  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  published  by  the  H.  M. 
Gousha  Co.,  Times-Mirror  affili¬ 
ate  for  classified,  has  proved 
popular  at  $1  a  copy.  Sales  of 
several  thousand  copies  are  re¬ 
ported. 

4c  «  « 

Help  Index 

The  Industrial  Conference 
Board’s  “Help  Wanted  Index’’, 
a  continuing  study  of  employ¬ 
ment  ad  count  activity  of  52 
papers,  has  shown  a  decline  for 
the  past  six  months.  Starting 
with  February’s  index  of  190 
(1957-59  =  100)  help  wanted  ad 

WHAT  IS  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT 
FACTOR 
IN  BUILDING 
CLASSIFIED  AD 
COUNT  VOLUME? 


Users  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  get 
authoritative  answers  to 
questions  like  this. 


Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
Si  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  225  Lafayottt,  Ind. 

S«rv»fig  n9w%pap%r 
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and  Bulletin 

count  dropped  to  184  in  March, 
181  in  April,  174  in  May,  171  in 
June  and  to  169  (preliminary 
figures)  in  July. 

The  July  level  was  9%  below 
the  186  recorded  a  year  ago  and 
1%  below'  June’s  171.  The  un¬ 
employment  rate  for  July  stood 
at  3.99^^,  unchanged  from  last 
year’s  level  and  slightly  lower 
than  the  June  rate  of  4%. 

In  July,  41%  of  the  papers 
reporting  indicated  they  had 
gains  in  help  wanted  ad  count. 
Of  the  nine  major  regions  in 
the  study,  six  experienced  de¬ 
clines.  The  indexes  for  New 
England,  West  North  Central 
and  East  South  Central  fell  3 
points.  The  Middle  Atlantic  and 
East  North  Central  regions  fell 
5  points.  The  Mountain  region 
fell  one  point  from  June  and  the 
West  South  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  states  gained  3  and  4 
points  respectively.  The  Pacific 
region  registered  a  7  point  in¬ 
crease. 

The  10  leading  cities  in  help 
w’anted  advertising  activity  were 
Washington  (322),  Charlotte 
(273),  Dallas  (245),  Detroit 
(242),  Columbus  (232),  Atlanta 
(228),  Oklahoma  City  (228), 
Toledo  (227),  Houston  (222) 
and  Los  Angeles  (212). 

*  •  * 

Family  Ads 

Pioneer  New’spapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  23  Chicago  suburban 
weeklies  operating  in  three 
g^roups,  came  up  wdth  a  nice  in¬ 
crease  in  family  want  ads  re¬ 
cently  by  printing  a  special 
offer  coupon  on  the  reverse  side 
of  their  carrier  by  subscription 
receipts. 

CAM  Roger  J.  Pazul  offered 
a  3-line  ad  for  $1.50  (regular 
price  $3.30)  with  the  subscriber 
mailing  in  his  ad  with  payment. 
Over  500  coupons  w’ere  received 
in  a  little  more  than  two 
months.  This  “get  acquainted” 
type  offer  and  the  response  it 
generated  would  certainly  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  have  subscribers  who 
aren’t  using  their  Classified  ads. 

This  promotion  was  success¬ 
ful  enough  to  be  scheduled  to 
run  twice  a  year. 

*  *  * 

(k>lumnK  Open 

New’  to  the  ranks  of  newspa¬ 
pers  accepting  multiple  column 
Classified  are  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and 


Times.  Ads  aie  now  sold  in  2- 
column  width.  No  cuts  or  bor¬ 
ders;  regular  Classified  type¬ 
faces. 

*  *  « 

Hl(^  Bu»>ine!i<« 

Tabloid  home  improvement 
sections  have  rung  the  new 
business  bell  for  Fred  Gabriel, 
CAM  of  the  Milu'aukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  The  basic 
idea  w’as  conceived  by  account 
supervisor  Dick  Norton,  who 
worked  wdth  Milw'aukee’s  Home 
Improvement  Council.  The  sec¬ 
tions  were  all-paid,  including 
the  color  cover,  with  HIC  mem¬ 
bers  supplying  all  new’  material 
One  full-page  remodeling  adver¬ 
tiser  reported  receiving  41  sound 
leads  a  direct  result  of  the  sec¬ 
tions.  Several  accounts  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  interest  in  repeat¬ 
ing  the  promotion  this  Fall. 

CAM  Gabriel  says,  “It’s  now’ 
the  feeling  of  our  local  HIC 
group  that  these  sections  set 
HIC  apart  as  a  vital  element  in 
the  remodeling  industry  in  this 
market  and  have  even  helped 
them  in  recruiting  new’  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Former  Publisher 
Heads  Classified 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Lee  C.  Bollinger,  editor  and 
publisher.  Baker  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald  for  10  years,  has 
been  named  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Santa  Ro.sa 
Press  Democrat.  He  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  here  before  going 
to  the  D-H,  which  he  and  local 
associates  recently  sold. 

F.  Dryden  Moore,  classified 
manager,  has  been  named  head 
of  a  special  services  department 
and  Arthur  Goshorn,  advertising 
manager,  Oskaloosa  (Iowa) 
Daily  Herald  for  14  years,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  the 
PD’s  automotive  and  associated 
classifications. 

‘Maggie’  Presented 
To  Perr\’  Magazine 

Orlando,  Fla. 

All  Florida  Magazine,  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  23  newspapers  in 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  won 
a  first  place  General  Excellence 
award  in  the  1967  Florida  Mag¬ 
azine  Association  competition. 

The  “Maggie”  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Earl  McIntyre,  of  the 
Department  of  Communication, 
University  of  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan,  at  the  association’s  annual 
convention  in  Orlando.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  headed  a  panel  of  out-of- 
state  judges  who  studied  the 
magazines. 

All  Florida  is  a  division  of 
Perry  Publications  Inc.  It  has  a 
circulation  of  370,000  and  is 
published  and  edited  in  Ocala. 


Judge  Rules  on  Claim 
Against  Strike  Paper 

Portland,  Ore. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Gus 
J.  Solomon  has  ruled  that  Rose 
City  Development  Co.  Inc.,  has 
a  preferred  claim  against  the 
assets  of  the  bankrupt  Portland 
Reporter. 

The  Reporter  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1960  during  a  strike 
against  the  Journal  and  the 
Oregonian.  The  newspaper  suf¬ 
fered  operating  losses  of  $1,118,- 
000  from  Dec.  1,  1961  to  .May  i, 
1964.  The  Reporter  owed  Rose 
City  $53,000  when  it  went  bank¬ 
rupt.  The  firm  owned  the  build¬ 
ing  in  w’hich  the  newspaper  was 
published. 

Judge  Solomon  ruled  also  that 
Anthony  DuBay  and  Rolrert  J. 
Davis,  creditors  of  the  Reporter, 
do  not  have  preferred  claims.  He 
stated  that  the  trustee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  Leland  .Arnett,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  DuBay,  Davis  and 
Rose  City,  now’  hold  $107,000  in 
Reporter  assets. 

• 

50  Scouts  Attend 
Journalism  Course 

Columbus,  0, 

Fifty  Boy  Scouts  selected 
from  250  applying  from  the 
Central  Ohio  area  attended  a 
three-day  Journalism  Merit 
Badge  course,  given  by  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Aug.  21-23, 
and  received  a  practical  taste 
of  new’spaper  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing. 

Tying  in  speakers  on  all  parts 
of  a  newspaper’s  operation  and 
showing  the  Scouts  first-hand 
how  the  Dispatch  w’as  produced, 
Ed  Mason,  Dispatch  public  re¬ 
lations  director  and  course  co¬ 
ordinator,  guided  the  boys 
through  a  full  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

• 

Labor  Talk  on  Program 

Hartford 

.A  seminar  on  “Developments 
in  Labor  Relations  .Affecting 
Every  Newspaper”  will  high¬ 
light  a  session  of  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association  annual 
meeting  Sept.  29  at  Yankee 
Silversmith  Inn,  Wallingford. 
Alfred  Stanford,  Milford  Citi¬ 
zen,  is  president. 


Conservative  View 

Washington 
McLellan  (Mac)  Smith,  for 
13  years  Washington  “stringer" 
and  occasional  editorialist  for 
the  Delaware  State  News,  of 
Dover,  is  now  featured  in  the 
5-day-a-week  daily  with  a  col¬ 
umn  titled  “From  Potomac’s 
Muddy  Banks,”  running  to  the 
conservative  side. 
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Ad  Linage 
For  July 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Bucon  Journal-e  2,153,672 

‘sMcon  Journal-S  1,022,016 

Grand  Total  3,175,688 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

•Knicksrbocker-News-e  j.  [25,567 
Timas  Union-m 

§Tima$  Union-S  847,016 


ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  1,665,852  1,874,996 

J^rnal-S  *33,827  612,159 

|Xn.-e  I  .*02.244  1,787,934 

Grand  Total  3,901,923  4,275,089 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution.m  1,997,700  2,071,111 

Joornal-a  2,484,800  2,645,626 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  1,227,188  1,227,988 

Grand  Total  5,709,688  5,944,725 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinc!  included; 
Jaurnal-o  1967—2,484,800  includes  49,580 
ll„„.  1966—2,645,626  includes  56,565  lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Prasi-m  932,079  988,657 

•Pross-S  282,224  237,619 

Grand  Total  1,214,303  1,226,276 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

(Naws-Amarican-S  681,551  625,121 

Naws-Amarican-e  1,207,791  1,318,976 

Sun-m  .  1,256,896  1,448,568 

Sun-a  .  1,831,496  1,845,089 

tSun-S  .  1,676,097  1,605,634 

Grand  Total  .  6,653,831  6,843,388 

BANGOR.  ME. 

Na»s-m  .  828,801  840,344 


CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  . 1,257,172  1,370,712 

Observer-m  1,829,771  1,859,465 

§Observer.S  .  761,935  746,954 

Grand  Total  3,848,878  3,977,131 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribunem  3,086, 

Tribune-S  1,846, 

tOaily  News-e  1.703, 

American-e  837, 

American-S  518, 

Sun-Times-m  1,891, 

§Sun-Timas-S  1.078, 


3,086,769  3,140,729 
1,846,533  1,786,408 
1,703,162  1,727,481 
837.849  896,162 

518,639  509,429 

1,891,250  1,886,154 
1,078,717  1,036,757 


Grand  Total  . 10,982,919  10,983,123 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Tribune-m  1967-3,086.769  includes  518,720 
lines;  1966 — 3,140,729  includes  380,974  lines. 
Tribune-S  1967—1.846,533  includes  367,979 
lines-  1966—1.786.408  includes  308,111  lines. 
Sun-times-S  1967— 1 .098.717  includes  195,160 
lines;  1966—1,036,757  includes  145,945  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,011,948  2,148,326 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,402,782  1,281,412 

Post  a  Times-Star-e  .  .  1,961.975  2,101,656 

Grand  Total  .  5,376,705  5,531,394 

NOTE.  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post  a  Times-Star-e  1967 — 1,961,975  includes 
28.420  lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,516,255  2,673,483 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,318,467  1,526.634 

Press-e  .  2,706,267  2,803,122 

Grand  Total  .  6,540,989  7,003,239 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealer-S  1967 — 1,318,467  includes  47,- 
642  lines;  1966—1,526,634  includes  5,690 
lines.  Press-a  1967—2,706,267  includes  417,012 
lines;  1966—2,803,122  includes  313,061  lines. 

NOTE:  Plain  Dealer  did  not  publish 
July  22,  1967  due  to  strike  conditions. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  2,381,388  2,530,637 

Dispatch-S  1,513,292  1,501,131 

Citizen-Journal-m  833,673  951,684 

Grand  Total  4,778,353  4,983,452 


DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,744,619  2,693,985 

tNews-S  .  949,780  954,400 

Times  Herald-e  2,802,707  2,731,599 

STimes  Herald-S  .  1,098,915  968,581 

Grand  Total .  7,596,021  7,348,565 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times  Herald-e  1967 — 2,802,707  includes 

225,902  lines;  1966—2,909,791  includes  43,284 
lines.  Times  Herald-S  1967 — 1,098.915  in¬ 
cludes  84,980  lines;  1966—968,581  includes 

23,100  lines.  News-e  1967—2,744,619  includes 
170,300  lines;  1966—2,693,985  includes  18,560 
lines.  News-S  1967 — 949,780  includes  59,800 
lines;  1966—954,400  includes  43,680  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,173,275  2,172,262 

News-e  2,181,703  2,169.514 

§News-S  751,873  661,397 

Grand  Total  5,106,851  5,003,173 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  2,392,782  2.382,937 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  .  575,979  460.309 

Post-e  2,711,439  2,785,724 

Posts  1,191,133  1,144,489 

Grand  Total  6,871,333  6,773.459 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-e  1967 — 2,711,439  includes  218,370  lines; 
1966—2.785,724  includes  261,654  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  581,542  603,099 

Tribune-e  1,013,638  964,346 

tRegister-S  599,468  535,053 

Grand  Total  2,194,648  2,102,998 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-e  1967 — 1,013,638  includes  34,627 
lines.  Register-S  1967 — 599,468  includes 

120,957  lines;  1966—535,053  includes  10,817 
lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,453,791  1,661,813 

§Free  Press-S .  590,271  595,710 

News-e  2,517,284  2,768,032 

tNews-S  1,470,447  1,457,454 

Grand  Total  .  6,031,793  6.483.009 


BINGHAMTCN.  N.  Y. 

Prtss-e  .  1,208,842  1,285,651 

§Press-S  .  594,998  405,347 

Sun-Bulletin-m .  423,620  439,915 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 


in-Bulletin-m  423^  (Compiled  by  KDITOK  &  PIBLISHKK  from  Media  Kecord*— .'.2  Cities  UeportI 


Grand  Total  .  2,227,460  2.130.913 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,000,688  1,022,183 

News-e  .  1,737,235  1,788,423 

tNews-S  .  856,495  827,677 

Grand  Total  .  3,594,418  3,638,283 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1967—1,737.235  includes  53,030  lines. 
1966-1,788,423  includes  46,953  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

iKord  American-d  . . .  584,670  665,753 

Advertiser-S  .  360,079  327.986 

Slobe-e  .  1,243,817  1,355,706 

Globe-m  .  1,464,894  1,536,982 

5Globe-S  .  1,525,409  1,512,491 

Herald-m  .  1,081,172  969,899 

tHerald-S  .  856,077  854,045 

Traveler-e  .  161,508  1,026,228 

Grand  Total  .  7,277,626  8,249,090 

NOTE:  Traveler-e  Ceased  publication 
with  the  July  8,  1967  issue. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  1,058,688  1,166,816 

SCourier  Express-S  ....  906,855  876,481 

tEvening  News-e  2,239,414  2,247,598 

Grand  Total  .  4,206,957  4,290,895 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Courier  Express-S  1967—908,855  includes 

24,200  lines.  Evening  News-e  1966 — 2,247,598 
includes  19,788  lines. 

„  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,629,592  1,695,998 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
The  linage  tabulation  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Pub- 

isher.  They  may  not  be  printed  or  pub¬ 

lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  per¬ 
mission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

II  other  figures  are  specifi- 

wf  ij  J?*"  ^ollowinR  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  July  1967  Linages 
31. Ml  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
1 1'“^"  THIS  WEEK 

SIncludes  25,785  lines  PARADE 
«lncludet  37,366  lines  WEEKEND. 


Classification 
Retail  (Including 
Dept.  Store) 


July 

136,008,0(1(1 

133,728,000 

101.7 

112.7 

June 

155,308,000 

155,351,000 

100.0 

114.0 

Year  to 

date 

1,039,507,000 

1,009,612,000 

103.0 

113.0 

Department  Stores 
July 

45,669,000 

45,498,000 

100.4 

113.6 

June 

50,767,000 

51,940,000 

97.7 

110.4 

Year  to 

date 

355,175,000 

346,930,000 

102.4 

112.1 

General 

July 

17,823,000 

18,886,000 

94.4 

94.0 

June 

26,252,000 

27,819,000 

94.4 

100.8 

Year  to 

date 

171,104,000 

172,307,000 

99.3 

102.3 

Automotive 

July 

11,922,000 

14,558,000 

81.9 

91.8 

June 

15,697,000 

18,439,000 

85.1 

97.7 

Year  to 

date 

97,904,000 

109,816,000 

89.2 

100.4 

Financial 

July  .  .  . 

5,784,000 

7,429,000 

77.9 

96.8 

June 

5,447,000 

6,665,000 

81.7 

102.8 

Year  to 

date 

40,706,000 

44,509,000 

91.5 

105.6 

Total  Display 

July 

171,537,000 

174,601,000 

98.2 

108.2 

June 

202,704,000 

208,274,000 

97.3 

108.1 

Year  to 

date 

1,349,221,000 

1,336,244,000 

101.0 

109.3 

Classified 

July 

74,855,000 

80,283,000 

93.2 

108.0 

June 

76,428,000 

80,873,000 

94.5 

109.3 

Year  to 

date 

523,672,000 

552,418,000 

94.8 

110.9 

Total  Advertising 
July  . 

246,392,000 

254,884,000 

96.7 

1C8.1 

June 

279,132,000 

289,147,000 

96.5 

109.3 

Year  to 

date 

1,872,893,000 

1,888,662,000 

99.2 

110.2 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Free  Press-m  1967 — 1,453,791  includes  74,939 
lines;  1966 — 1,661,813  includes  191,813  lines. 
Free  Press-S  1967 — 590,271  includes  70,325 
lines:  1966 — 595,710  includes  52,171  lines. 
News-e  1967—2.517.284  includes  202,001 
lines;  1966—2,768,032  includes  158,929  lines. 
News-S  1967 — 1,470,447  includes  84,606  lines; 
1966 — 1,457,454  includes  115,095  lines. 


Gain  *K&1* 
Loss  L/f  Index 


ELMIRA, 

N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-d  . 

828,914 

•Teleqram-S  . 

308,213 

Grand  Total  . 

1.137,127 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times*m 

1,270,705 

1,394,342 

§Times*S 

398,651 

406,150 

Herald-Post-e 

1,243,841 

1,299,877 

Grand  Total  . 

2,913,197 

3,100.369 

ERIE. 

PA. 

Times-e 

1,283,999 

1,240,158 

§Times- News-S 

532,472 

527,635 

Grand  Total 

1.816,471 

1,767,793 

NOTE:  News*m.  &  Time$>e.  are 

sold  in 

optional  combination. 

Linage  of 

one  edi* 

tion,  Times-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT. 

WASH. 

Herald-e  . 

1,334,927 

1,131,836 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  . 

1,974,449 

2,061,692 

tNews-S  . 

949,056 

931,346 

News-Sat.  . 

437,304 

410,188 

Grand  Total 

3,360,809 

3.403.226 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  dayi 

:  a  week 

only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  - 

1,298,892 

1,399,712 

^Journal  Gazette-S  . 

633,629 

570,386 

News  Sentinel-e 

1,751,525 

1,786,659 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,684,046 

3,756,757 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m 

1,190,219 

1.202,602 

Star-Teleqram-e 

. .  1,861,310 

1,979,403 

§Star-Teleqram-S  .... 

859,348 

872.635 

Press-e 

484,719 

428,674 

Press-S 

151,907 

162,597 

Grand  Total  - 

4.547.503 

4.645,911 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  S  days 

>  a  week 

only. 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

1,432,430 

1,572,060 

§Bee-S  . 

6n.l2l 

731,717 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,104,551 

2,303,777 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e . 

1,474,740 

1.502,664 

Post-Tribune-S 

572,966 

560,272 

Grand  Total  . 

2.047,706 

2,062.936 

NOTE:  Post-Tribune- 

e  1967—1,474,740  in- 

eludes  14,227  lines  of 

part-run  advertising. 

NOTE:  Post-Tribune-e  did  not 

publish 

July  24,  1967  due  to 

strike  conditions. 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note) 

.  636,705 

679,594 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m 

sold  in  combination 

with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Post- 

Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  . 

..  2,117,901 

2,091,851 

t Press-S  . 

. .  643,870 

634,476 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,761.771 

2,726,327 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  . 

.  1,832.366 

1.668.824 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 

Record-e  1967—1,832.346  includes 

187,279 

lines;  1966—1,668,824  includes  88,141  lines. 

HARTFORD 

1.  CONN. 

Courant-m 

.  1,391,805 

1,402,296 

§Courant-S 

835,356 

828.269 

fTimes-e  . 

..  1,760,945 

1,832,000 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  3,988,106 

4,062,565 

HONOLULU 

.  HAWAII 

Advertlser-m 

.  1,783,290 

1,776,341 

Star-Bulletin-e 

1,919,989 

2,030,193 

tS  »  B-it'ntin  & 

Advertiser-S 

712.888 

674,478 

Grand  Total  . 

4,416,167 

4,481,012 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  . 

..  2,854,175 

3,098,992 

C.ironicle-S  . 

..  1,314,323 

1,238,288 

JTincludes  37,366  lines  WEEKEND.  *Tho  E4P  index  is  an  average  of  the  five  past  years. 
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I9i7  I9M 

Post-m  .  2,501  .OiV  2,508,079 

Post-S  .  1,054,227  947,858 


Grand  Total  .  7,725,794  7,793,217 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Chronicle-e  1947—2,854,175  includes  74,127 
lines-  1944—3,098,992  includes  212,479  lines. 
Chronlcle-S  1947—1,314,323  includes  97,194 
lines:  1944—1,238,288  includes  43,874  lines. 
Post-m  1947—2,501,049  includes  130,574 
lines-  1944—2,508,079  includes  94,381  lines. 
Post.'s  1947—1,054,227  includes  135,712  lines; 
1944—947,858  includes  54,978  lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e 

1,819,273 

2  009,103 

1 ,895,252 

1  993,404 

Star-S  . 

1,120,350 

1.174,245 

Grand  Total 

4.834.875 

5,174  954 

JACKSON. 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ledqer-m 

1,190.431 

1.222,140 

§Clarion  Ledger  B 

News-S  . 

428,547 

373,207 

Daily  News-e 

1.201,450 

1,180,874 

Grand  Total 

2,820  428 

2,774,241 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times*Union-m 

2,044,140 

2  281  298 

Times-UnionvS 

807,808 

745  641 

Journal-e  . 

943.704 

1,010,484 

Grand  Total  . 

3,837,452 

4,037.823 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e 

1,047,703 

1,095,521 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Joumal-e  1947 — 1,047,703  includes 

49,902  lines:  1944—1,095.521  includes  45  214 
lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,949,914  1,911,994 

Stare  .  1,534,440  1,594.477 

tStar-S  .  994,488  940,907 


Grand  Total  4.501,044  4.449,380 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  424,345  774,049 

Ne»s-Sentinal-e  1,059,310  1.200  988 

INews-Sentinel-S  390,319  479,940 


Grand  Total  2,075,994  2,454,997 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  ...  913.737  900  810 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  1,205,007  1.397.450 

§Arkansas  Gaiette  S  438.454  504,820 


Grand  Total  1,443,443  1,904.270 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent  (See  Note,  2,187,248  2,223,988 
^Independent  Press- 

Telegram-S  ...  822.739  787  481 


Grand  Total  3,009,987  3,011,449 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisin';  included: 
Independent-m  1947  —  2.187,248  includes 
199.420  lines;  1944—2.223.988  includes  339,- 
157  lines. 

NOTE:  Independent-m  &  Press-Teleqram- 
e  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  Independent-tr  is  shown. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,202,145  2,203,732 
Newsday  Nassau-e  2,245,884  2,243.949 


Grand  Total  4.448.029  4,447.481 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


limes-m  . 

Times-S  . 

Herald  Examiner-e 
Herald  Examiner-S 


4,594.514  5,035,948 
3,580.183  3,851,481 
1,725,583  2,004.407 
730,104  799,273 


Grand  Total  . 10,430,384  11,491,524 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisino  included; 
Times-m  1947—4,594,514  includes  427,339 
lines:  1944 — 5,035,948  includes  485,440  lines. 
Times-S  1947 — 3,580,183  includes  1,184,904 
lines;  1944—3,851,481  includes  1,324,978 
lines. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  801,744  740,417 

*Sun-S  .  243,740  250.229 


Grand  Total  .  1,045,484  1,010,444 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  .  442,949  482,840 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader -d  ..  .  722,224  794,289 

•News-S  .  270.875  237,481 


Grand  Total  .  993,099  1,031,770 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader. 


1947  1944 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  1,935,071  1,971,312 

Commercial  Appeal-S.  970,475  887,720 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,482,858  1,483,189 


Grand  Total  .  4,388,404  4,342,221 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Press-Scimitar-e  1947  —  1,482,858  includes 
50,393  lines;  1944—1,483,189  includes  42,- 
871  lines. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,571.148  3,458.575 

IHerald-S  .  1,484,817  1,404,973 

News-e  .  1,520,234  1,040,114 

News-S  .  274,072 


Grand  Total  .  4,578,199  4,579.734 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Herald-m  1947-3,571.148  includes  114,058 
lines:  1944—3.458.575  includes  80,444  lines. 
Herald-S  1947— 1,484,817  includes  43,324 
lines;  1944 — 1,404,973  includes  55,539  lines. 
News-e  1947—1.520,234  Includes  50.400 
lines. 

NOTE:  News-S  last  publication  July  24, 
1944. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,232,473  1,184,222 

Journal-e  .  2,758,840  2,901,040 

tJournal-S  .  1,474,820  1,432,489 


Grand  Total  .  5,444,353  5,719,951 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,444,303  1,454,345 

Star  e  .  .  2,445,357  2,448.712 

fTribune-S  .  1,510,258  1,404,853 


Grand  Total  5,821,918  5,509,930 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinr'  included; 
Star-e  1947-2,445,357  includes  494.441  lines; 
1944—2,448,712  includes  378,343  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  847,941  952.490 

§Bee-S  .  257,182  281,210 


Grand  Total  .  1,125,143  1,233,700 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

r-Star-e  .  2,208,723  2,003,218 

Gaiette-m  .  1,254,888  1,201,753 

La  Presse-e  .  2,228,359  2  055,098 

La  Patrie-S  . .  71,781  102,928 


Grand  Total  .  5.745,751  5,342,997 

NOTE;  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga- 
line  linage. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  454,414 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  823,240  841,342 

Star-m  .  791,949  835  151 

•Star-S  .  318,152  321,899 


Grand  Total  .  1,933,341  1,998,392 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,571,483  1,530,239 

Tennessean-m  . 1,559.883  1,573,504 

Tennessean-S  .  484,397  729,818 


Grand  Total  .  3,817,943  3,833,543 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  894,453  875,391 

IStandard-Times-S  .  383,353  290,923 


Grand  Total  .  1,278,004  1,144,314 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Standard-Times-e  1947  —  894,453  includes 
20,875  lines;  1944—875,391  includes  28.383 
lines. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  _  840,144  924.291 

Reqister-e  .  1,388,094  1,448,401 

Register  s  .  934,827  810,875 

Register  B  Journal 

Courier-sat .  132.404  133,858 


Grand  Total .  3,315,495  3,337,425 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier-m  &  Register-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  2,904,062  3,255,313 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,141,147  1,215.990 

States  t  Item-e  .  1,408,957  1,714,134 


Grand  Total  .  5,474,184  4.185.439 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 2,554,289  2,709,844 

Times-S  . 2,748,712  2,808,884 

News-m  .  1,738,795  1,815,004 

News-S  .  1,489,877  1.744,307 

Post-e  .  974,251  1,035,504 


Grand  Total  .  9,709,924  10.115,545 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-m  1947— 1.738.795  includes  854,401 


1947  1946 

lines;  1944 — 1,815,004  includes  841,931  lines. 
News-S  1947-1,489.677  includes  1,050,977 
lines;  1944—1,744,307  includes  1,131,202 
lines 

NOTE;  Split  run  advertising  linage 
News-m  113,540;  News-S  40,780. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  .  1,188,997  1,321,731 
t§Long  Island  Press-S  .  4^,742  542,803 


Grand  Total  .  1,835,739  1,844,534 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA 
PRENSA),  N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  391,747  284,999 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S..  88.284  89,287 


Grand  Total  .  480,051  374,284 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  774,427  784.444 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,325,894  1,409,258 

§Press-S  . 543,981  482,397 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,107,585  1,412,288 


Grand  Total  .  2,977,440  3,503,943 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  897,208  914.044 

•Gaiette-S  .  242,329  252,144 


Grand  Total .  1,159,537  1,148,192 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  1,842,288  2,097,784 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,244,801  2,418,499 

(Virginian-Pilot 

t  Star-S  .  934,234  907,348 


Grand  Total  .  5.043,323  5,423,853 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Ledger-Star-c  1947-1,842,288  includes  447.- 
854  Iines;l944— 2,097,764  includes  523,882 
lines.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1947 — 2,244,601  in¬ 
cludes  415,357  lines;  1944—2,418,499  in¬ 
cludes  509,470  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  & 
Star-S  1947 — 934,234  includes  178,401  lines; 
1944—907,348  includes  195.144  lines. 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1.072,037  1,074,441 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,970,224  2,192,480 

§Tribune-S  .  985,317  1  024,137 


Grand  Total  .  2,955,541  3,214,417 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,291,063  1,357  431 

Oklahoman-S  .  580,244  408  087 

Times-e  .  1,201,703  1,278,875 


Grand  Total  .  3,073  052  3,244,593 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  Included; 
Oklahoman-m  1947 — 1,291,083  iiicludes  155,- 
884  lines;  1944—1,357,431  includes  123,353 
lines.  Times-e  1947 — 1.201,703  includes 
123,133  lines;  1944—1,278,875  includes  95,044 
lines. 


1947  1944 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  B  Journal  Star., 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  ont 
edition.  Journal  Star-e,  is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,094.755  2  323  777 

(Bulletin-S  .  893,153  Whi 

Inquirer-m  .  1,426,974  I  Til'iiu 

Inquirer-S  .  1,939,499  r954'7i4 

News-e  .  842,132  'bTSJTs 

Grand  Total  .  7,418.515  7,74942) 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includ.H 
Bulletin-e  1947—2.094.755  includes  35  1  441 
lines;  1944 — 2,323,777  includes  419  827  linai 
Bulletin-S  1947—893,153  includes  321 S 
lines;  1944—840,421  includes  242  222  lints 
Inquirer-m  1947—1,424,974  includes  141 4li 
lines;  1944 — l.735,0M  includes  194  544  lint, 
Inquirer-S  1947—1,939,499  includes  542  451 
lines;  1944 — 1,954,784  includes  499,347  lints 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  2.473,924  2  852  345 

Republic-S  .  934,841  l'oi7lM 

Gaiette-e  .  2,592.257  2i743'2l| 

Grand  Total  .  4,203.022  ^4i2.uj 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  B  Sun-Tel.-m  1,050.591  1090025 

1.877,423  r,925'83l 
tPress-S  1,231.738  1,141,554 

Grand  Total  .  4,159,752  4.177,41) 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,049,102  I,I48,2I| 

PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,454,479  ^ 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oreqonian-m  .  2,253,721  2  325454 

§tOregonian-S  .  1,127,4  12  1  103  261 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  802,500  778011 


Grand  Total  .  4,183,833  4,206,933 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included 
Oregon  Journal-e  1947—802.500  includts 
54.349  lines;  1944—778.018  includes  39  XM 
lines. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,524,730  1545  547 

Journal-m  .  1,548,474  1,711,742 

(Journal-S  .  944,051  887447 


Grand  Total  .  4,019,457  4,144,974 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,070,513  1,179,441 

§Eagle-S  .  409,523  358,041 


Grand  Total  ..  1,480,034  1,537,509 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  B  Times-m  sold  in  com- 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Eagit-t, 
is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  1,409,070  I.54S.53I 

§Press-Enterprise-S  '. .  .  452,019  504,441 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald-d  .  1,402,734  1,447,101 

World-Herald-S  .  927,700  854,144 


Grand  Total  .  2,330,434  2,303.247 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  m  B  e,  linage  of  only  one  edition, 

e.  Is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,390,432  2.447.814 

Sentinel-S  .  1  032,214  1,039,092 

Star-e  .  2,207,893  2,519,735 


Grand  Total  .  5,430,741  4,224,443 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1947—2,390,432  includes  448,140 
lines;  1944 — 2.447,814  includes  744,198  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1947—1.032,214  includes  323  882 
lines;  1944—1,039,092  includes  341,432  lines. 
Star-e  1947—2,207,893  includes  549,422  lines; 
1944 — 2,519,735  includes  418,117  lines. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 


Times-e  . 

1,714,789 

1,740,144 

PASADENA. 

CALIF. 

Star-News-e  . 

§lndependent-Star 

1,024,903 

1,073,513 

News-S  . 

340.057 

374,852 

Independent-m  . 

1,020,071 

1,048,497 

Grand  Total  . 

2,407,031 

2,518,842 

PATERSON. 

N.  J. 

Call-m  . 

701,211 

539,347 

Grand  Total  .  2,041,089  2,069,979 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  B  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  En. 
terprise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  Included: 
Press-Enterprise  1947  —  1,409.070  includii 
24,801  lines;  Press-Enterprise  1944—1,545,531 
Includes  19,845  lines. 


ROANOKE. 

VA. 

Times-m  . 

1,194,341 

1,202,076 

§Times-S  . 

373,070 

338,149 

World-News-e  . 

1,214,835 

1,153,744 

Grand  Total  . 

2,784,244 

2,494,029 

ROCHESTER. 

N.  Y. 

Democrat  B 

Chronicle-m  . 

1,540,150 

1. 589.013 

(Democrat  B 

Chronicle*S  . 

1,024.672 

961,771 

•Times  Union-e  . 

1,490,958 

1,757,657 

Grand  Total  . 

4,255,780 

4,308,448 

ROCKFORD 

.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  . 

1,190,057 

1. 195.214 

Star-S  . 

522.092 

55b, 

Grand  Total  . 

1,712,149 

1,751,055 

NOTE:  Star-m  B  Register-Republic# 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  on* 
edition,  Star-m  is  shown.  Star-m  publiwM 
five  week  days  only,  excluding  Mondny- 


PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 


Times-e  .  478,141 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  l.4W,474 
$Journal  Star-S  .  595,423 

Grand  Total  .  2,075,099 


EDITOR  &, 


749,433 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1.904,057  2,279.631 

SBee-S  .  792,855  752,9« 

1,533,413  Union-m  .  988,004  937,0r 

515,923  ‘Union-S  .  193,849  234,501 


2,049,534  Grand  Total  .  3,878,745  4,204,144 
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1,953 


1.21 1 


.92* 


I9&7 


im 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Slob.-D.mocrat-m  ....  1.485,453  1.434,517 

.g|ol)*-0*n>ocrat-w*  ..  658,045  636,837 

CTiip^tch-.  .  2,340,366  2,309,710 

jPMt^DiTpatch  S  .  1,544,045  1,544,716 

Grand  Total  . 6^7,909  ,5,925.780 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
filobe-Democrat-m  1967 — 1,485,453  Includes 
J49  093  lines;  1966—1,434,517  includes  254,- 
Mines.  Globe-Democrat-we  1967—658,045 
includes  14,890  lines;  1966—636,837  includes 
0  763  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1967-2,340.366 
includes  282,268  lines;  1966-2,309,710  in- 
eludes  197,710  lines. 

NOTE;  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,031,397  1,108,000 

tPioneer  Press-S  .  850,086  851,278 

6ilp«tch.e  .  1.741,981  1,880,834 

Grand  Total  .  3,623,464  3,840,112 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Dispatch-e  1967—1,741,981  includes  215,977 
lines;  1966—1,880,834  includes  204,252  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  .  2,096.181  2,136,310 

ITimes-S  .  784,123  699,003 

fndependent-e  .  978,311  1,054,621 

Grand  Total  .  3,858,615  3.889,934 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1967—2,096,181  includes  243,209 
lines;  1966—2,136,310  includes  208,632  lines. 
Times-S  1967—784,123  includes  58,672  lines; 
1966-^99,003  includes  38,254  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,021,644  2,040,350 

tTribune-S  .  642,256  641,103 

Deseret  News 

Ttlegram*e  .  1,964,600  2,000,691 

Grand  Total  .  4.628,500  4,682,144 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  1,669,125 

tE«press-News-S  .  803,290 

Espress-News-sat .  331,685 

News-e  .  1,645,539 


1967  1966 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntalligancer-m  ...  1,541,004  1,557,182 

§Post-lntalligancer-S  ...  558,265  507,591 

fimes-e  .  2,193,515  2,238,098 

Times-S  .  998,122  908,738 

Grand  Total  .  5,290,906  5,211,609 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  914,562  1.014,699 

Times-m  .  1,195,932  1,293,943 

Times-S  .  611,726  591,984 

Grand  Total  .  2,722,220  2,900,626 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,416,355  1,473,827 

Tribune-S  .  639,715  612,677 


Grand  Total  .  2,056,070  2,086,504 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . .  799,252  797,655 

tSpokesman-Review-S  489,575  445,385 

Chronicia-a  .  930,115  888,157 

Grand  Total  .  2,218,942  2,131,197 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  . 1,562,424  1,774,744 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  _  1,580,391 

§tHerald-American-S  ..  683,185 

Post-Standard-m  .  828,608 

Post-Standard-S 


1,586,284 

700.295 

877,138 


1,735,730 
758,470 
314,329 
I .709,846 


Grand  Total  .  3.092,184  3,163,717 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribuna-e  .  1,498,862  1,619.922 

News-Tribune-S  .  626,969  592,012 

Grand  Total  .  2,125,831  2,211,934 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,072,425  2.129,337 

tTribune-S  .  789,378  766,128 

Times-e  . 1,404,024  1,331,608 


Liqht-a 


5Light-S  .; . 916,171 

Light-sat .  212,825 


Grand  Total  .  4,265,827  4,227,073 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
i'i.i'TTi  ’.'iiai';.:;  Tribune-m  1967—2,072,425  includes  134,232 
1,763,162  1,896,554  ijp^.  |g46— 2,129,337  includes  118,311  lines. 


827,956 

193,402 


Grand  Total  .  7,341,797  7,436,287 

NOTE;  Express-m,  News-e  S  Light-a 

published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,766,668  1,783.443 

§Sun-Talegram-S  .  579,000  556,299 

Grand  Total  .  2,345,668  2,339,742 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Sun-m  1967—1,766,668  includes  56,790  lines; 

1966— 1,783,443  includes  66,413  lines.  Sun-S 

1967- 579,000  includes  15,212  lines. 

NOTE;  Sun-m  &  Telegram-a,  are  sold 
in  optional  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Sun-m  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,834,663  2,014,718 

SUnion-S  .  1,036,007  1,017,109 

Tribune-e  .  2,399,176  2,513,490 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  559,930  589,780 

Blade-e  .  1,796,882  1,824,622 

Blade-S  .  948,650  855,074 


Grand  Total  .  3,305,462  3,269,476 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  t  Mail-m  .  1,450,818  1,410,794 

i?Telegram-e  .  2,107,189  2,036,945 

Star-e  .  2,462,258  2,316,280 


Grand  Total  .  6,020,265  5.764,019 

NOTE:  Telegram-e  includes  Weekend 
Magaiine  linage,  and  Star-e,  Globe  8 
Mdil-m  include  rotogravue  section  linage. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  948,008  976,812 

•Times  Advertiser-S  ...  711,970  725,580 

Trentonian-m  .  823,559  805,299 


Grand  Total  .  5,269,846  5,545,317 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,816,218  2,202,362 

Examiner-e  .  1,854,599  2,273,515 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  1,073,854  1.132.095 

Grand  Total  .  4,744,671  5,607,972 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,032,431  3,244,428 

Nnws-e  .  2,957,529  3,207,201 

tSMercury-News-S  .  1,009,405  975,650 

©rand  Total  .  6,999,365  7,427,279 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Mercury-m  1967—3.032,431  includes  195.221 
lines;  1966-3.244,428  includes  256,834  lines. 
News-e  1967  —  2,957,529  includes  195,221 
lines;  1966  3.207.201  includes  256,834  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  2,483,537  2,507,691 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ..  1,089,189  1,067,075 

NOTE:  Record-m  S  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,671,466  1,721,254 

World-m  . .  1,679,054  1,748,865 

World-S  .  693,031  682,857 


Grand  Total 


....  4,043,551  4,152,976 


UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  620,245 


694,774 


,  ^  SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e.  1,491,899 

,  .  SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Rwister  (Sea  Note)  . . .  2,509,240 
IRegiiter-S  .  952,056 

©rand  Total  .  3  461  296 

NOTE:  Register-e  8  Register. 
JC'T  combination.  Linage  of 
tion,  Register-e  is  shown. 

.  ^  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

.  1,320,665 

Union  Star-e  .  896,839 

©rand  Total  .  2.217,504 

editor  Si  PUBLIS 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

.  Aar  rii  Observer  Dispatch-e  .  392,830  800,037 

1.485,567  .Observer  Dispatch-S  .  168,591  413,669 

Press-m  .  547.695  1,094,320 


■m,  sold 
one  edi- 


Grand  Total  .  1,109,116  2,308,026 

NOTE:  Observer  Dispatch  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  July  15  through  31,  1967.  Press  July 
17  through  31,  due  to  strike  conditions. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Naws-a  .  1,199,197  1,334,755 

Post-m  .  3,838,983  4,152,075 

^Post-S  .  I,5n,578  1,641.193 

1,191,451  Star-e  .  2,173,451  2,559.173 

747,809  fStar-S  .  1,003,979  1,037,126 


1,939,260  Grand  Total  .  9,788,188  10,724,322 

HER  for  September  2,  1967 


1967  1966 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,186,668  1,158,200 

Rapublican-S  .  585,592  584,633 


Grand  Total  . 1,772,260  1,742.833 

NOTE:  American-e  8  Republican-m,  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  Ameri- 
can-e  only  is  shown. 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


Mamarontek  Timas*« 

766,301 

807,003 

Mount  Varnon  Argus^e 

838,192 

876,315 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  . 

856,428 

890,018 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

837,501 

828,343 

Peekskill  Star-a  . 

672,205 

649,178 

Port  Chester  Itam-a  . . . 

876.945 

943,080 

Tarrytown  News-e  . 

751,807 

789,318 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-a  . 

981,973 

1,019,766 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-a  . 

1,048,005 

1,103,273 

Rockland  Journal 

Naws-e  . 

893,601 

933,360 

Grand  Total  . 

8,522,958 

8,839.684 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

1.690.272 

1,617,021 

Beacon-e  . 

1,143,552 

1,116,021 

{Eagle  t  Beacon-S  ... 

525,139 

514,109 

Grand  Total  . 

3,358,962 

3,247,151 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

Eagle-m  1967—1.690.272 

includes  18,869 

lines:  l9M~l,6l7,02t  includes  9.3M  lines. 

Eagle  S  Beacon-S  1967 — 525,139 

includes 

11,220  lines. 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journat-m  . 

1,224,041 

1.353,124 

Sentinel-e  . 

1,139.725 

1,205,259 

Journal  &  Sentinel-S 

421,690 

480.857 

Grand  Total  . 

2,785,456 

3,039,240 

WORCESTER. 

MASS. 

Talagram-S  . 

518,966 

517,111 

Talegram-m  . 

820,346 

920,573 

Gazette-e  . 

896,586 

1,006,357 

Grand  Total  .  2,235,898  2,444,041 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included: 
Telegram-m  1967 — 820,346  includes  34,791 
lines;  1966 — 920,573  includes  48,335  lines. 
GazeHe-e  1967—896,586  includes  35,764 
lines;  1966 — 1,006,357  includes  45,026  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


Vindicator-e  . 

1,450,890 

1,498,815 

§Vindicator-S  . 

979,352 

934,934 

Grand  Total  . 

2,430,242 

2,433,749 

.\.L.S.  REPORTS 

1967 

1966 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

felegram-m  . 

428,199 

472,246 

Telegraph-S  . 

210,936 

181,821 

Grand  Total . 

639,135 

654,067 

Telegraph-S  includes 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY 

32,718  lines  (1967);  28,054  lines  (1966). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 

with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA, 

,  S.C. 

State-m  . 

1,178,472 

1,255,766 

State-S  . 

485,561 

506,958 

Record-e  . 

950,552 

1,049,127 

Grand  Total  . 

2,614.585 

2,811,851 

State-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  20,766  lines 

(1967);  28,449  lines  (1966).' 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

703,083 

644,069 

News-Tribune-m  . 

705,748 

655,638 

News-Tribune-S  . 

529,672 

520,089 

Grand  Total  . 

1,938,503 

1,819,796 

MONROE, 

LA. 

World-m  . 

835,861 

799.745 

World-S  . 

323,217 

316.098 

News-Star-e  . 

775,458 

744,650 

Grand  Total  . 

1,934,536 

1,860.493 

PASSAIC, 

N.J. 

Herald-News-e  . 

917,649 

956,574 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

News-e  . . 

977,234 

1,051,958 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

916,112 

978,147 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

...433,730 

470,327 

Scrantonian-$  . 

530,602 

560,776 

Times-e  . 

732.529 

1.074.230 

Times-S  . 

172,514  (Not  Pub) 

Grand  Total  . 

1,869,375 

2,105,333 

1967  1966 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  26,547 
lines  (1967);  20,243  lines  (1966).  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  Times-S  includes  32,718  lines 
(1967). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  485,939  556,644 

Timas-Leader-e  965,897  1,016,245 

Independent-S  560,897  568,534 


Grand  Total  .  2,012,733  2,141,423 

FIGI  RES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 

Amarican-News-e  .  393,288  356,874 

American-News-S  .  185,430  166,880 


Grand  Total  .  578.718  523,754 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,080,793  990,003 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crascent-e  .  864,836  896,238 

Post-Crescent-S  .  257,670  233,072 


Grand  Total  1,122,506  1,129,310 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantagraph-AII  Day  S  1,302,448  1,211,700 
NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linage  not  in¬ 
cluded  either  year. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  872,519  895,645 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,737,596  1,785,294 

Repository-S  .  614,894  555,520 


Grand  Total  .  2,352,490  2,340,814 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ..  457,548  504,168 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  127,918  126,910 


Grand  Total  .  585,466  631,078 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  .  650,223  660,065 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-a  .  705,866  743,470 

Courier-S  .  241,668  270,564 


Grand  Total  .  947,534  1,014,034 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gaiette-m  974,820  955,290 

Mail-e  . 1,008,798  956,270 

Gazette  Mail-S  .  451,276  400,120 


Grand  Total  2,434,894  2,311,680 

NOTE:  Above  linage  does  not  include 
PARADE  magazine  and  pre-prints. 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

Gazette-e  .  851,284  842,741 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,498,448  1,518,314 

Times-e  .  1,465,688  1,501,374 

Caller-Times-S  .  464,324  417,970 


Grand  Total  .  3,428,460  3.437,658 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  .  722,400  747,726 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  940,114  937,200 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  _  935,802  982,072 

Times-Democrat-a  .  1,116,570  1,144,248 

Times-Democrat-S  .  447,496  424,284 


Grand  Total  .  2,499,868  2,550,604 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  .  652,216  646,422 

News-Journal-S  .  229,873  234,581 

Journal-m  .  759,652  807,094 


Grand  Total  .  1,641,741  1,688,097 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  &  Reviaw-mc  ..  950,404  1,010,884 

Herald  ft  Reviaw-S  ..  269,626  258,384 


Grand  Total  .  1,220,030  1,269,268 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-e  .  475,888  519,778 

Journal-S  .  149,870  142,422 


Grand  Total  .  625,758  662,200 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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EDWARSVILLE,  ILL. 

Intelligencer-e  .  201,320  241,038 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  918,704  927.429 

FORT  MYERS,  FLA. 

News-Press-mS  .  1,230,950  1,159.572 

GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  sat  .  903,294  915,584 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  .  842,232  944.2M> 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  1,227,492  1,254,722 

Patroit-News-S  . *  494,804  494,284 

Grand  Total  1,724,294  1,749,006 

NOTE:  *Does  not  include  PARADE  lin¬ 
age. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

6aiette-e  544,558  556.710 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  878,259  902,015 

Herald-Dispatch-m  _  895,477  958,083 

Herald-Advertiser-S  ...  342,951  293,159 

Grand  Total  .  2,114,887  2,153,257 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

rimes-e  1,104,712  1,283,618 

Times-S  .  467,048  522,578 

Grand  Total  .  1,571,760*  1,804,196 

NOTE:  'Includes  PARADE. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 


Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  . 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times-S  . 


597,338  475,248 
150,108  97,902 


MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,409,241  1,501,444 

State  Journal-m  .  1,437,450  1,550,412 

state  Journal-S  .  *  533,91 1  *  498,442 

Grand  Total  .  3.380,622  3,550,498 

’Includes  PARADE  25,480  lines  (1947); 
21,434  lines  (1944). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  743,194  859.894 

Journal-e  .  474,590  750,834 


Grand  Total  , . 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  807,086 


1,437,786  1,610,728 
.  N.  Y. 

807.086  869.842 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  1,124,958  1,053,472 

Dispatch-e  .  1,181,110  1,131,474 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Post-e  .  387,439  394,494 

Dominion-News-m  .  .  387,439  396,494 

Dominion-Post-S  .  178.426  132.447 


Grand  Total  .  747.446  773,150 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 

Press-Chronicle-d  450,408  512,246 

Press-Chronicle-S  .  280,602  315,462 

Grand  Total  731,010  827.708 

NOTE:  Includes  33,398  lines  (1967);  29,- 
083  lines  (1964)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

JOHNSTCWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  Day  .  917,743  952,553 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-e  452,044  698,244 

Tri-City-Herald-S  .  220,255  200,404 

Grand  Total .  872,319  898,870 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA,  Wise. 

News-e  .  1,171,828  1,189,742 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  .  840,414  837,270 

KOKOMO.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,057,350  903,238 

Tribune-S  .  229,558  217,812 

Grand  Total  .  1,284,908  1,121,050 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  33,908  lines 
(1947);  29,803  lines  (1946)  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

LAKELAND,  FLA. 

Ledger-e  S  &  sat  m  ...  1,127,182  1,094,228 

LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

News-Tribunc-e  .  402,310  590,158 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,081,008  1,093,505 

Journal-e  .  1,049,424  1,074,498 

Journal  t  Star-S  .  437,591  394,368 

Grand  Total  .  2,613,187  2,590.033 

NOTE:  Includes  PARADE  24.962  lines 
(1967):  23.442  lines  (1964). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  t  Journal-e  .  585,340  549,224 

LORAIN.  OHIO 

Journal-e  .  1,343,502  1,239,921 


Grand  Total 
01 

Star-m 


ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 
.  514,412 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  .  1,420,442  1,533,298 

Courier-Journal  B 

Times-S  .  1,018,324  954,859 

Times-e  .  1,848,378  1,775,114 

Grand  Total  .  4,307,144  4.243.271 

NOTE;  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 
is  published  on  4-column  basis  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  9-column  basis. 


Herald-Whig-*'  .. 

.  404.504 

543,878 

Herald- Whig-S  .. 

.  241,114 

244.078 

Grand  Total  . . ., 

.  845,420 

809,954 

RAPID 

CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-e  . 

.  814.548 

655,396 

Journal-S  . 

.  330,988 

242,836 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  1.145.534 

918,232 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journel-nn  . 

.  908,342 

849,478 

Journel-S  . 

.  354,970 

319,550 

NEWARK.  OHIO 

Advocate-e  1,113,434  1.169.952 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  945,135  988,190 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  809,442  828,371 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-a  .  524,140  548.470 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

5tandard-Examiner-e  1,121,086  1,135,398 

Standard-Examiner-S  ..  *  362,142  *  296,606 

Grand  TotaJ  1,483,228  1,432,006 

NOTE:  'Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33.- 
320  lines  (1967);  29,876  lines  (1966). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  524,047  499,892 

News-Herald-e  .  435,115  403,301 


PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  744,310  724,780 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  295,240  287,546 

Grand  Total  .  1,039,570  1,012,326 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  599,060  729,680 

Commercial-S  .  205,444  240,310 

Grand  Total  .  804.524  969,990 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  32,844  lines 
FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  .  935,158  953,176 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m  ...  590,996  578,102 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-GaieHe-e  .  223,104  252,742 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  .  940,409  1,003,139 

Express-e  888,547  941.983 

Telegram-S  .  338,310  313,282 

Grand  Total  .  2,147,244  2,258,404 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  912,072  912,352 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  .  943.725  1.002.078 

Journal  s  .  *  438,184  445.637 

Grand  Total  .  1,401,911  1,467,715 

NOTE:  'Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,- 
908  lines  (1947);  29,803  lines  (1964). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


1967 

1944 

Gazette-e  . 

1,048.208 

1,119,408 

Grand  Total  . 

2,311,540 

2,288,434 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  . 

1 ,467.248 

1,483,495 

News  Leader-e  . 

1,633,816 

1,413,048 

Times-Dispatch-S  . 

960,420 

948,543 

Grand  Total  . 

4,061,484 

4.245,104 

RUTLAND, 

VT. 

Herald*m  . 

660,846 

447,644 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  . . 

1,064.666 

1,070,852 

Oregon  Statesman-S  .. 

238,605 

229,344 

Capital  Journal-e  . 

1,191,587 

1,122,037 

Grand  Total  . 

2,494,858 

2,422,253 

SALISBURY, 

N.  C. 

Post-e  . 

644,672 

644,510 

Post-S  . 

191,198 

193,954 

Grand  Total  . 

835,870 

858,464 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-e  . 

1,303,323 

1,431,171 

News-Press-S  . 

512,659 

407,144 

Grand  Total  . 

1,815,982 

2,038,337 

SIOUX  FALLS 

i,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

777,946 

732.074 

Argu$-Leader-S  . 

314,230 

244,434 

Grand  Total  . 

1,092,196 

998,508 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  . 

505,946 

519,480 

SUPERIOR. 

Wise. 

Telegram-e  . 

473,592 

477,244 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

735,896 

782,180 

Tribune-e  . 

782,530 

807,772 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

494,116 

440,208 

Grand  Total  . 

2,012,542 

2,050,140 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

1,031,702 

1,088,494 

State  Journal-e  . 

851,452 

342,180 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

410,676 

877.418 

Grand  Total  . 

2,293,830 

2.328,494 

TUCSON.  , 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,445,759 

1,783,355 

Star-S  . 

475,129 

443,713 

Citizan-e  . 

1.949,307 

1,978,141 

Grand  Total  . 

4,070.195 

4  205.229 

NOTE;  Star-S  includes 

PARADE. 

VICTORIA. 

TEX. 

Advocate-m  . 

554,482 

532,848 

Advocat*-S  . 

143,094 

143,352 

Grand  Total  .  499,774 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,213,296  1,338,494 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  .  1,531,442  1,439,344 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-e  .  708,208  701,294 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  1,489,241  1,719,917 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,650,522  1,715.703 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  1,747,881  1,757,603 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,447,534  1,550,233 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  588,714  594,743 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  1,793,525  1,759.839 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Le  Dimanche-Matin-S  ..  225,127  144,965 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  523,774  554,409 


SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  992,242  905.48S 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ...  870,947  954,147 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,444,291  2,470  13? 

Province-m  .  1,114,172  I,l38'24i; 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MA& 
AZINE  40,257  lines  (1947);  40.832  lin« 
(1944). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,228.204  1.270.341 


National  Sales 
Organized  for 
Classifications 


Louisvii,le,  Ky. 

Reorganization  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rlepai-tinent  of 
the  Courier-Jourtiui  and  the 
Louisville  Times  has  Ireen  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  Richards,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  sales. 

New  sales  managers  are  John 
Dickerson,  food,  drug  and  bev¬ 
erage  advertising;  Janies  Mar- 
chal,  transportation  advertising; 
Arthur  Sievert,  appliance  and 
industrial  advertising,  and  Louis 
Hollis,  gravure  section  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Richards  said  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  also  includes  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Robert  Sacra  as  food, 
drug  and  beverage  advertising 
account  executive  and  Thomas 
Mattingly  as  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising  division  manager. 

Richards  said  the  new  sales 
structure  is  intended  to  augment 
a  classification  approach  to  ad¬ 
vertising  sales,  place  authority 
in  the  hands  of  more  people  and 
open  more  lines  of  staff  advance¬ 
ment. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hushes 
Buy  Florida  Weekly 

Crescent  City,  Fla. 

New  owners  of  the  Putnam 
County  Courier- Journal  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ronnie  Hughes,  for¬ 
merly  of  Titusville,  Fla.  The 
weekly  tabloid  is  a  consolidation 
of  two  weeklies  several  years 
ago.  The  former  owners,  .Mr.  and 
•Mrs.  Robert  Deputy,  are  re¬ 
tiring. 

Hughes,  an  Oklahoman,  has 
had  newspaper  experience  in  his 
native  state,  and  in  recent  years 
has  served  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  Titusville  Star-Advocate.  He 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Robert  H. 
Hudson,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  latter  paper, 
now  owned  by  the  Gannett 
Group, 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citiien-.  .  1,724,238  1,759,754  wj _ A 

L*  Droif-u  .  879.452  808,215  Kep  AppOintea 

QUEBEC,  QUE.  The  Indiana  (Pa.)  Gazette 

L*  Soicii-c  .  1,451,331  1,454,790  has  appointed  the  Julius  Math- 

DcrikiA  cAcv  ‘"ws  Special  Agency  for  adver- 

LMd»r-Po$t.«  .  1,281,750  1,280,784  tising  representation. 
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Austria’s  ‘Failing’  Papers 
Ask  for  Reduction  in  Taxes 

By  Ferry  Wininier 
I'nilod  Press  Intematioiiiil 


Vienna 

Austria  has  launched  a  bip 
program  aimed  at  keeping  its 
ailing  newspapers  from  going  to 
the  graveyards. 

Vienna,  a  city  of  1,700, ()()(), 
.still  has  nine  daily  urban  news¬ 
papers  but  most  of  them  are 
writing  their  records  in  red  ink. 

Two  dailies  have  gone  under 
in  the  recent  past:  The  conser¬ 
vative  Taj/esZeitung  and  the 
coalition  paper  Neues  Oster- 
reich. 

More  are  threatened  with  col¬ 
lapse  unless  the  new  program 
saves  them. 

\  state-appointed  press  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  .Minister  of 
Justice  Hans  Klecatsky,  plans  to 
tackle  the  difficult  task  within 
the  next  few  months. 

The  press  committee  has  been 
established  to  find  remedies  for 
some  of  the  deficit-ridden  news¬ 
papers. 

The  main  reason  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  economic  pressure  on 
Austria’s  newspapers  is  the 
spiraling  increase  in  labor  costs. 
Since  1!).)7,  printing  costs  have 
gone  up  by  20  percent  and  jour¬ 
nalists  salaries  by  30  percent. 
-Mail  deliv’ery,  telephone  and 
telex  costs  also  have  consider¬ 
ably  increased. 

The  tremendous  growth  of 
television  has  diverted  substan¬ 
tial  advertising  revenues.  Cir¬ 
culation  revenue  rarely,  if  ever, 
meets  the  costs  of  production 
and  distribution. 

The  Neues  Osterreich,  Aus¬ 


tria’s  first  newspaper  after 
World  War  II,  died  of  “adver¬ 
tising  malnutrition”  in  January. 

Hardly  any  Austrian  news¬ 
paper  has  been  gaining  adver¬ 
tising  in  recent  months.  Most  of 
them  have  lieen  losing  revenues. 
.About  half  of  Vienna’s  nine 
daily  newspapers  are  subsidized 
by  political  parties.  .Another  is 
.subsidized  by  the  Federal  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  still  an¬ 
other  is  the  government’s  official 
gazette. 

Stiff  competition  among  the 
numerous  newspapers  is  pre¬ 
venting  the  publishers  from 
hiking  the  prices  of  the  papers. 
.As  a  result,  they  are  lagging  far 
behind  the  mounting  expenses. 

The  seriousness  of  the  news¬ 
paper  situation  has  been  realized 
i)y  .Austria’s  government  of  the 
majority  conservative  People’s 
Party. 

Herman  Withalm,  secretary 
general  of  the  People’s  Party, 
said:  “We  will  soon  have  to  find 
apjiropriate  measures  to  remedy 
the  critical  situation  of  the 
.Austrian  Press.” 

Withalm  added:  “The  news¬ 
papers  are  making  important 
contributions  to  the  political 
education  of  the  public.  This 
deserves  adequate  recognition.” 

The  publishers  have  asked  for 
a  steep  tax  reduction.  Federal 
taxes  against  Austrian  news¬ 
papers  are  higher  than  in  most 
other  West  European  countries, 
they  claimed. 


Uruguayan  Dailies,  Heavily 
In  Debt,  Quit  Publishing 

By  Isaac  .4.  Levi 

The  .As.<><K'ialed  Press 


Montevideo 

Uruguay’s  principal  news¬ 
papers  have  been  shut  down  for 
nearly  two  months  by  a  labor 
dispute  that  threatens  to  close 
some  of  them  permanently. 

Which  of  them  survive — and 
which  will  fold — depends  on  the 
help  the  government  is  willing 
to  give  the  deeply  indebted 
industry. 

The  conflict  started  as  a  wage 
dispute,  but  spiraled  into  a  drag¬ 
ging  showdown  between  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  labor  union,  and  the 
government. 

Nine  of  Uruguay’s  11  news¬ 
papers  have  been  shut  down 
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since  July  1.  Only  El  Popular, 
the  Communist  party’s  mouth¬ 
piece,  and  Extra,  a  pro-govern¬ 
ment  tabloid,  are  still  publishing. 

For  years  the  newspapers 
lived  off  generous  government 
subsidies,  serving  this  country 
of  2.5  million  people.  Montevideo, 
the  captial  city,  has  a  population 
of  l.f)  million. 

While  government  money 
came  in,  the  newspapers  used  to 
raise  newsmen’s  and  printshop 
workers’  wages  every  six 
months,  virtually  without  argu¬ 
ment  and  usually  around  30  or 
•10  percent. 

Inflation,  a  deteriorating  na- 
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tional  economy,  declining  circu¬ 
lation,  plus  the  government’s 
withdrawal  of  subsidies  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  began  putting  pub¬ 
lishers  deep  in  the  red. 

A  recent  count  shows  the  nine 
newspapers  owe  state  agencies 
735  million  pesos  (7.4  million 
dollars)  for  hack  social  security 
taxes  and  government  under¬ 
writing  of  newsprint  imports. 

Now  the  publishers  are  ask¬ 
ing  the  government  to  “consoli¬ 
date”  the  debt  and  allow  them  to 
repay  it  over  five  or  seven  years. 

They  also  refuse  to  continue 
increasing  wages  twice  a  year. 

The  conflict  broke  when  the 
publishers  refused  to  pay  the 
last  40  percent  wage  increase  in 
June,  fired  or  pensioned  off  some 
200  employes,  and  locked  their 
buildings  when  printers  and 
newsmen  hit  hack  with  escalated 
two-hour  stoppages. 

News  vendors  joined  the  dis¬ 
pute  by  demanding  a  50  percent 
cut  when  the  papers  announced 
an  increase  in  sales  price  from 
seven  to  ten  pesos  (from  seven 
to  ten  U.S.  cents). 

Lacking  newspapers,  Uru¬ 
guayans  are  turning  to  radio-tv 
for  birth,  marriage,  and  death 
notices.  These  and  classified  ads 
are  the  two  hottest  money 
makers  on  radio  and  some  sta¬ 
tions  even  started  the  equivalent 
of  a  newspaper  movie  and  enter¬ 
tainment  column. 

Extra  and  El  Popular  are 
meanwhile  raking  it  in  big.  El 
Popular  is  the  only  morning 
paper  on  the  stands  and  has 
doubled  its  pages  to  16.  Business 
manager  Luis  Rodriguez  claims 
his  circulation  jumped  from  an 
estimated  4,000  to  over  42,000 
daily. 

Boy’s  Call  to  HELP! 
Starts  a  Scholarship 

Cocoa,  Fla. 

A  15-year-old  boy’s  letter  to 
the  HELP!  column  in  Today,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  an  an¬ 
nual  scholarship  to  Florida  Air 
Academy  in  Melbourne,  Florida. 

Danny  Rushing,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ted  Rushing  of  Cocoa, 
wrote  to  HELP!  asking  if 
HELP!  could  assist  him  in  lo¬ 
cating  a  Prep  School  where  he 
could  work  his  way  through 
school. 

That  was  all  Danny  wanted. 
But  a  call  from  the  HELP!  edi¬ 
tor  to  Captain  Roy  Ashman,  di¬ 
rector  of  student  affairs  at  Flor¬ 
ida  Air  Academy,  started  some 
far  reaching  action. 

The  result  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Florida  Air  Academy- 
Today  scholarship  which  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  some  de¬ 
serving  Brevard  County  high 
school  student. 

The  scholarship  is  valued  at 
.$2,300  per  year. 


La  Presse 
Under  New 
Ownership 

Montreal 

La  Presse,  Canada’s  largest 
F  rench-language  daily  news¬ 
paper,  is  now  the  property  of 
Trans-Canada  Corporation 
Fund. 

•A  front-page  announcement  in 
La  Presse  said  the  transaction 
brought  its  long  family  owner¬ 
ship  to  an  end.  No  member  of  the 
Berthiaume  family,  connected 
with  La  Presse  almost  since  its 
foundation  in  1884,  is  listed 
among  the  directors  of  the  Fund. 

Maurice  Chartre,  president  of 
La  Presse  since  a  reorganization 
in  1961,  stays  on  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Paul  G.  Desmarais,  president 
of  Trans-Canada  Corporation 
F'und,  liecomes  president  of  La 
Compagnie  de  Publication  de  La 
Presse,  Limitee.  Jean  Parisien, 
vicepresident  of  Trans-Canada, 
is  executive  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  day-to-day  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper. 

Other  members  of  the  board 
are  Louis  R.  Desmarais,  who  is 
associated  with  Trans-Canada; 
Jean  Louis  Levesque,  Montreal 
financier;  and  Pierre  Dansereau 
and  Jacques  G.  Francoeur,  both 
officers  of  Trans-Canada  News¬ 
papers.  Trans-Canada  Fund  has 
a  majority  interest  in  Trans- 
Canada  Newspapers  which  oper¬ 
ates  newspapers  other  than  La 
Presse. 

The  deal  was  first  announced 
July  6  when  Trans-Canada  Cor¬ 
poration  Fund  disclosed  that  its 
offer  of  purchase  of  La  Presse 
had  been  accepted.  The  trans¬ 
action  included  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  La  Patrie,  Montreal,  and 
Montreal  radio  station  CKAC, 
both  properties  of  La  Presse. 

Trans-Canada  Corp.  through 
its  interest  in  Trans-Canada 
Newspapers,  also  has  an  interest 
in  Sherbrooke  (Quebec)  La 
Tribune  and  Trois-Rivieres 
(Quebec)  Le  Xouvelliste. 

• 

Fund  for  Hospital 

Detroit 

Proceeds  of  $67,000.21  from 
the  20th  Annual  Detroit  Free 
Press  Charity  Football  Game  at 
Tiger  Stadium  went  to  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Gerard  Slattery,  president 
of  the  hospital  board,  received 
the  check  from  Lee  Hills,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  proceeds  from  the  game 
have  gone  to  the  Hospital — for 
a  grand  total  of  $211,315. 
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Thirty 

years... 

Something  Big 
Worth  Doing. 


Thanks  to  you 

.  ..the  127  newspapers  joined 
with  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  Chevrolet  dealers  and  civic 
organizations  who  thought  it 
worth  doing . . .  and  did  it. 

Your  support  helped  make 
the  30th  All-American  Soap  Box 
Derby  a  success. 


Special  congratulations  to 
the  1967  All-American  Soap 
Box  Derby  Champion, 
Kenneth  D.  Cline, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Chevrolet  Division,  General  Motors,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Urban  Riots 

(Continued  from  pni/e  11) 


the  entire  story.  In  any  case, 
try  to  be  as  specific  as  space  will 
allow  in  headlines,  remembering 
that  readers  tend  to  rememl)er 
vividly  the  headline  over  a  story, 
even  though  the  head  might  not 
Iw  substantiated  in  the  l)ody  of 
the  report.  Some  pitfalls:  The 
Black  Muslims  are  independent 
of  the  Black  Liberation  group. 
.Stokely  Carmichael  is  a  “racial 
activist”  to  lx*  sure,  but  so  are  a 
great  many  Negro  spokesmen 
who  do  not  praise  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Castro  and  advocate  revo¬ 
lution.  Gov.  Romney’s  attack  on 
Carmichael  was  NOT  directed 
against  racial  activists  as  such, 
liut  against  revolutionaries. 

LOOSE  TERMS 

— Writers  should  be  wary  of 
throwing  terms  about  loosely. 
The  term  “riot,”  for  instance, 
lonjures  up  a  great  deal.  If  a 
disturbance  l)ocomes  a  riot,  we 
should  say  so,  certainly,  but 
make  sure  we  attribute  use  of 
the  word  to  a  responsible  source. 
We  did  not  and  should  not  have 
called  the  vandalism  here  the 
morning  of  .\ug.  1  a  riot,  for 
instance.  Be  careful  when  you 
term  someone  a  “militant.” 
.Sterling  Tucker  considers  him- 
•self  a  militant,  but  so  does  H. 
Rap  Brown.  Perhaps  the  word  is 
now  so  broadly  interpreted  as  to 
1h*  meaningless.  And  there  are 
other  terms,  like  these,  that  you 
should  be  cautious  about. 

COVERAGE  TEAMS 

— We  are  seeking  the.  broadest 
possible  perspective  in  our  re¬ 
porting  of  racial  unrest  and  find 
that  inter-racial  teams  are  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  in  riot  situations. 
We  would  like  to  continue  the 
policy  of  sending  in  .such  teams, 
when  possible  and  practical. 

STORY  DISPLAY 

— If  we  should  have  a  major 
riot  in  Washington,  we  would 
give  it  the  display  it  deserves, 
as  we  did  with  the  riots  in  New¬ 
ark  and  Detroit.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  required 
to  front-page  every  suggestion 
that  the  city  be  burned  down. 
Racial  news  tends  to  be  all- 
encompassing:  it  appears  in  all 
kinds  of  unlikely  places,  in¬ 
cluding  Sunday  sermons,  Boy 
Scout  encampments  and  ladies’ 
teas  in  Bethesda.  To  the  extent 
that  the  racial  angle  is  there 
legitimately,  we  must  report  it 
and  in  context.  But  let’s  not 
drag  it  in.  On  a  day  when  the 
city  and  suburban  and  national 
desks  will  each  deliver  a  half  a 
dozen  or  more  stories  that  are 


STILL  PICKING  'EM — Frank  Sullivan,  the  bard  ot 
Saratoga  whose  whitty  column  once  graced  the  pages 
of  the  New  York  World  (of  blessed  memory),  is 


pictured  at  Saratoga  Race  Track  on  the  day  th«y 
named  a  race  for  him,  in  honor  of  his  7Sth  bi^hday. 
He  had  the  winner,  too — by  playing  every  hors*. 


predominantly  racial,  we  must 
consider  combining  and  con¬ 
densing.  There  is,  after  all, 
other  news  worth  reporting  in 
this  world.  The  racial  roundups 
we  prepare  on  secondary  dis¬ 
turbances  around  the  nation 
have  been  most  useful.  There 
may  l)e  days  when  similar 
roundups  will  serve  to  make  the 
area  reports  more  manageable. 

OUR  ROLE 

— The  newspaper  should  be 
aware  of  being  manipulated.  We 
should  not  forget  “news  value” 
as  the  most  important  consider¬ 
ation  of  public  statements.  We 
should  not  be  repetitive.  When 
Rap  Brown  says  the  same  things 
to  half  a  dozen  different  audi¬ 
ences,  we  should  not  be  repeat¬ 
ing  the  same  phrases  each  time. 
We  should  remember  that  we 
are  carriers  of  the  news,  not 
carriers  of  The  Gospel. 

• 

Year-Round  Reports 
On  Ghetto  Advised 

Santa  .Ana,  Calif. 

The  Civil  Rights  revolution 
must  be  reported  “just  as  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  January  as  in 
July,  in  March  as  in  August,” 
H.  L.  Stevenson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al,  told  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chap¬ 
ter  here  (Aug.  24). 

“It’s  as  important  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  l)ehind  charred 
buildings  in  a  ghetto  as  to  report 
the  fire-bombings  themselves,” 
Stevenson  said.  “The  Negro  in 
the  ghetto  often  tells  the  re¬ 
porter  who  goes  there:  ‘tell  it 
like  it  is.’  .And  much  remains  to 
l)e  told.” 


Illinois  ‘Open 
Reqnirement 

Chicago 

Governor  Kerner  has  signed  a 
revised  “right  to  know”  law 
which  was  sponsored  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Legislature  by  State  Rep. 
.Anthony  Scariano. 

The  measure  clarifies  the  right 
of  the  public  to  attend  meetings 
of  all  public  bodies.  An  open 
meeting  statute  has  been  on  the 
books  since  1957  but  some  public 
officials  maintained  that  it  did 
not  apply  to  meetings  in  which 
there  was  discussion  but  no 
action. 

The  1957  law  permitted  a 
closed  session  where  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  sale  of  property  was 
lieing  considered.  This  is  tight¬ 
ened  to  apply  only  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  real  property.  Also  ex¬ 
empted  are  sessions  discussing  a 
pending  court  proceeding  against 
or  on  behalf  of  the  particular 
government  unit. 

HB  476  requires  that  “all 
meetings  of  any  legislative, 
executive,  administrative  or 
advisory  bodies  of  the  state, 
counties,  townships,  cities,  vil¬ 
lages,  incorporated  towns,  school 
districts  and  all  other  municipal 
boards,  bureaus,  committees  or 
commissions  of  this  state,  and 
any  subsidiary  bodies  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  including  but  not 
limited  to  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees  which  are  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  tax  reve¬ 
nue  or  which  expend  tax  reve¬ 
nue  shall  be  public  meetings. 
.  .  .”  The  act  does  not  apply  to 
the  General  Assembly  itself. 
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Meeting’ 

Clarified 

The  1967  version  acknowledges 
that  there  are  occasions  when 
public  discussion  might  defeat 
the  purpose  of  a  meeting  or  in¬ 
vade  individual  privacy.  But 
these  occasions  are  specifically 
listed ;  they  are  not  to  be  decided 
by  whims  of  officials. 

The  Scariano  bill  permits 
closed  grand  and  petit  jury  ses¬ 
sions,  meetings  of  the  Illinois 
Parole  and  Pardon  Board,  the 
Illinois  Youth  Commission,  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Illinois  Crime  Investi¬ 
gating  Commission  (where  in¬ 
vestigations  are  discussed). 

Discussions  (but  not  final 
action)  concerning  appointment, 
employment  or  dismissal  of  an 
employe  or  officer  may  be  closed. 
So  may  negotiating  sessions  con¬ 
cerning  employment  with  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  representatives. 
An  advisory  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  provide  professional 
consultation  may  hold  closed  ses¬ 
sions  to  consider  professional 
ethics  or  performance.  Student 
disciplinary  cases  may  be  heard 
in  private  by  a  school  board  or 
committee.  Closed  sessions  may 
be  held  when  required  by  federal 
regulations  or  permitted  by  the 
Constitution. 

• 

On  Education  Desk 

Garvin  F.  Hudgins,  chief  of  [ 
the  AP  bureau  at  Cairo  until 
recently,  has  been  named  educ¬ 
tion  editor.  Hudgins  is  a  native 
of  Virginia. 
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Group  Sale 

{Coiitiniu-(1  from  page  D) 

operate  these  papers  with  a 
maximum  decree  of  loeal  auton¬ 
omy.” 

Strong  elaborated  his  re¬ 
marks  to  E&P:  “It  definitely 
was  not  a  bidding  contest.  All 
matters  concerning  the  sale  were 
carried  on  l)etween  Brush-Moore 
and  Thomson.”  Virtually  all  of 
the  negotiations,  he  added,  trans¬ 
pired  in  Canton,  Ohio,  home  base 
of  the  Brush-Moore  Group,  and 
“no  approaches  were  made  to 
other  companies  for  sale  of  the 
group.” 

However,  E&P  learned  this 
week,  talk  atwut  the  impending 
transaction  leaked  out  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  there  was  fever¬ 
ish  activity  to  find  one  or  more 
buyers  whose  bid  would  exceed 
the  Thomson  olfer.  This  could 
have  been  unknown  to  Brush- 
Moore  people.  One  discussion  “in 
the  trade”  revolved  around  the 
possibility  of  splitting  the 
Brush-.Moore  group  into  three 
geographical  packages  for  indi¬ 
vidual  purchasers.  Nothing  came 
of  any  of  these  unauthorized  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Radio  Not  in  Puckage 

Thomson’s  ac<|uisition  omits 
the  Brush-Moore  radio  stations, 
WHBC-.AM  and  FM,  at  Canton, 
for  which  another  buyer,  most 
likely  a  U.S.  firm,  will  be  sought 
because  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  does  not  look 
favorably  on  foreign  interests  in 
U.S.  broadcasting,  even  though 
they  are  remote. 

.Another  Brush-.Moore  asset, 
interests  in  community  antenna 
systems  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cities,  may  remain  in  the 
sale,  since  they  are  not  presently 
under  FCC  jurisdiction  to  same 
extent  as  broadcasting  stations. 

In  terms  of  circulation,  the 
Brush-Moore  addition  practic¬ 
ally  doubles  the  Thomson  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  The  total  week¬ 
day  sales  of  the  combined  group 
1  will  be  68r),055  and  Sunday  sales 
will  be  344,993.  The  largest  mar¬ 
kets  are  Canton,  Ohio,  and  West 

I  Covina  (San  Gabriel  Valley), 
California. 

How  to  Fix  Vulu«- 

The  fabulous  transaction  re¬ 
opened  once  more  a  trade  con¬ 
versation  on  establishing  news¬ 
paper  property  values.  For  some 
years  the  principal  brokers  have 
^>oen  telling  newspaper  owners 
I  that  the  time-honored  formula  of 
I  so  many  dollars  per  unit  of  cir¬ 
culation  (about  $100  by  current 
standards)  has  gone  by  the 
.  boards. 

I  A  California  purchase  a  few 
years  ago  set  the  new  style  of 
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calculating  net  worth  of  the 
newspaper  on  the  basis  of  a  pro¬ 
jection  10  years  forward  as  to 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
community,  and  the  newspaper’s 
potential  share  of  it.  On  top  of 
this  figure  was  placed  the  re¬ 
placement  cost  of  plant,  accounts 
receivable,  cash  on  hand,  and 
other  assets. 

This  kind  of  formula,  the 
brokers  say,  cannot  be  nailed 
down.  Each  situation  calls  for 
its  own  slide-rule.  When  a  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  property  was  asked  how  he 
justified  his  high  bid  for  it,  he 
replied  to  an  E&P  reporter, 
“You  wouldn’t  ask  that  silly 
question  if  you  knew  what  was 
on  the  books.” 

There  might  be  a  ranch  or 
two,  some  downtown  real  estate 
in  a  key  area,  interests  in  other 
companies,  a  paid-up  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  on  an  executive.  So 
it’s  difficult  to  apportion  the 
settlement  price  to  the  news¬ 
paper  itself.  In  the  1950’s,  when 
bankers  looked  at  newspapers  as 
extra-risky  enterprises  for 
trustees,  a  property  like  the  Cin- 
einnati  Enquirer  was  knocked 
down  for  less  than  $7  million. 

A  rule-of-thumb  in  calculating 
newspaper  values  ranges  from 
10  times  average  annual  earn¬ 
ings,  after  taxes,  to  one-and-one- 
half  times  the  gross  operating 
receipts,  plus  inventory,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  and  plant. 
However,  in  respect  to  the  latter, 
a  recent  transaction  brought  the 
closing  price  out  to  the  range  of 
twice  the  paper’s  gross  for  the 
last  year. 


Ruling  Lets  Shopper 
Carry  Legal  Notices 

Manchester,  N.H. 

The  Big  Town  Shopper,  which 
is  published  here  weekly  and  is 
distributed  free  of  charge  to 
some  48,000  persons,  is  a  “news¬ 
paper”  under  New  Hampshire 
law,  according  to  a  ruling  made 
by  Atty.  John  A.  Durkin  of  the 
State  Attorney  General’s  De¬ 
partment. 

The  ruling  was  made  in  an¬ 
swer  to  an  inquiry  from  Deputy 
Bank  Commissioner  James  W. 
Nelson  and  means  that  the  Big 
Town  Shopper  is  a  legally  quali¬ 
fied  publication  to  accept  and 
publish  all  types  of  legal  no¬ 
tices. 

Attorney  Durkin  said  the  pub¬ 
lication  contains  news  informa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  substantial  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  therefore  quali¬ 
fies  as  a  newspaper.  Actually, 
the  publication  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  devoted  to  display  and 
classified  advertising.  However, 
it  publishes  a  few  local  items 
and  carries  the  Paul  Harvey  and 
Drew  Pearson  columns. 
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N.Y.  Times  Stock  Valued 
At  $7  Million  for  Sale 


New  York  Times  Company 
stock — valued  at  $7,650,000 — 
came  on  the  market  Aug.  29  in 
a  surprise  offering  of  45,000 
Class  A  (nonvoting)  shares. 

The  seller  is  Paul  Van  Anda, 
a  lawyer  whose  father,  Carr  Van 
Anda,  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Times  from  1904  to  1932. 

The  Times  reported  (Aug.  30) 
that  Van  Anda,  a  director  of 
the  company,  was  resigning 
from  the  board.  In  a  letter  of 
resignation  Van  Anda  stated 
that,  as  a  co-trustee  of  a  trust 
established  under  his  father’s 
will,  he  had  contemplated  the 
sale  of  a  large  block  of  the  New 
York  Times  Class  A  (nonvoting) 
stock.  He  also  noted  that,  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  action  as  a 
trustee,  he  contemplated  dispos¬ 
ing  of  an  equal  number  of  the 
Times  Class  A  shares  owned  by 
him  as  an  individual. 

Both  the  trust  and  Van  Anda 
will  retain  their  Class  B  (vot¬ 
ing)  shares,  the  letter  said.  The 
amount  was  not  disclosed. 

Blyth  &  Co.,  investment  bank¬ 
ers,  announced  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  secondary  offering  at 
$170  a  share.  Blyth  reported 
that  the  offering  was  “progress¬ 
ing,”  but  had  not  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Referring  to  the  Class  A  stock, 
Van  Anda  was  quoted  in  the 
Times  as  saying  that,  “despite  its 


Court  Strikes  Down 
Bail  On  Racing  News 

Boston 

The  Supieme  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  ruled  that  a  bill 
putting  a  time  limit  on  the  re¬ 
lease  of  racing  news  would  be 
unconstitutional.  Gov.  John  L. 
Volpe,  who  has  an  interest  in 
several  newspapers,  vetoed  the 
measure  and  the  lawmakers  re- 
((uested  the  opinion  from  the 
high  court. 

The  bill,  said  the  seven-mem- 
l)er  court,  would  violate  the 
F'irst  and  14th  .Amendments  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  would 
have  prohibited  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  horse  or  dog  racing  in¬ 
formation  from  one  hour  before 
the  race  to  30  minutes  after  the 
posting  of  the  official  results. 

• 

Maltliews  Retires 

Herbert  L.  Matthews,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Times  Edi¬ 
torial  Board  who  is  retiring 
after  45  years  of  newspaper 
work,  closed  out  his  career  with 
a  four-part  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  past  and  future  of 
global  change. 


excellent  record  as  a  growth 
stock,  it  appears  to  us  that 
higher  yield  securities  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  this  trust 
with  an  income  beneficiary  who 
participates  only  indirectly  in 
growth.” 

The  Times  reported  that  as 
of  June  .30,  the  company  had 
1,880,159  shares  of  Class  A  stock 
outstanding  and  200,775  shares 
of  Class  B  stock.  At  $170  a  shai  e 
the  entire  Class  A  value  would 
exceed  $319  million. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the 
Times  common  stock  is  held  by 
the  Sulzberger  family.  There 
are  about  585  owners  of  Class  A 
stock. 

• 

Reuters  Changes 
Strengthen  U.S. 
News  Coverage 

Plans  are  nearing  completion 
for  the  independent  expansion 
of  Reuters  news  gathering  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  United  States. 

Additional  correspondents  are 
l)eing  assigned  to  key  cities  by 
the  British  news  agency  in  a 
“beefing  up”  of  coverage  made 
necessary  by  the  forthcoming 
end  of  the  Associated  Press-Reu- 
ters  news  exchange,  effective 
Sept.  7  (E&P,  July  22). 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  in 
the  Reuters  operations,  Julian 
Rates  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  for  news  and  sales  in  North 
.America.  Rates  joined  the  news 
agency  in  1941  and  served  in 
Tokyo  and  London  before  lieing 
assigned  to  New  York  in  1951. 
He  was  named  editor  of  Reuters 
North  .American  Ser-ices  in 
1961.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  D.  K.  Rogers,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager. 

Rogers  also  announ<'ed  the 
appointment  of  Alan  Paterson 
as  North  American  news  editor. 
Paterson’s  assignments  have  in¬ 
cluded  Madrid  and  Buenos 
-Aires.  More  recently  he  was 
night  news  editor  at  the  head 
office  in  London. 

Staff  correspondents  have  been 
assigned  to  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Miami  and  plans  are 
being  made  for  the  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  network.  Re- 
l)orting  staffs  in  New  York  and 
Washington  also  are  lieing 
strengthened.  In  Washington 
John  (Pat)  Heffernan  has  been 
named  chief  representative.  He 
is  lieing  succeeded  as  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  by  Sidney  Weiland 
who  until  recently  was  head  of 
Renters  Moscow  bureau. 
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KDICON 
Panels  Cover 
Six  Topics 

(iovemment  officials  and  ex¬ 
perts  in  specific  areas  of  nation¬ 
al  issues  are  featured  on  the 
propram  for  the  UPI  Editors 
and  Publishers  conference  Sept. 
18-19  in  San  Francisco. 

They  include:  Secretary  of 
defense  Robert  S.  McNamara; 
(lov.  Ronald  Reapan  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
of  Maine;  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  .\dvisers, 
and  Arthur  F.  Burns,  former 
chief  economic  adviser  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower. 

Six  panel  discussions  will 
i-ound  out  the  work  .section  of 
the  propram  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Panels  will  discuss:  press 
criticism,  press  personnel  prob¬ 
lems,  the  economy,  pollution, 
salvation  of  cities  and  the  youth 
levolution. 

Senator  Muskie  will  appear 
on  the  “Pollution”  jjanel  the 
afternoon  of  Sept.  19.  The 
moderator  will  be  Frank  Haven, 
manaping  editor,  Lok  Angeleti 
Times.  Other  panel  members  are 
Louis  Fuller,  air  pollution  offi¬ 
cer.  Los  Angeles  county;  and 
Eric  Grant,  executive  officer. 
Motor  V’ehicle  Pollution  Control 
Board,  Los  Angeles. 

Ackley  and  Burns  will  ai)pear 
on  the  “Economy”  panel  the 
morning  of  Sept.  19.  .Moderator 
is  Vermont  Royster,  editor.  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Other  panels  and  their  mem- 
l)ers: 

“.\re  We  Going  To  Hell  In  X 
Hack  Or  Whither  Youth?”,  the 
afternoon  of  Sept.  18.  Michael 
<  )gden,  executive  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Ihdletin  and  president  of  the 
.American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  will  l)e  moderator.  Panel 
members  are  Ur.  Lewis  Durham, 
executive  director  of  the  Glide 
Foundation  which  deals  with  dis- 
turt>ed  people;  William  Boyd, 
vicechancellor  for  student  af¬ 
fairs,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley;  and  a  “Hippie” 
leader  from  the  Haight-.4shbury 
section  of  San  Francisco. 

“Can  The  Cities  Be  Saved,” 
the  morning  of  Sept.  18.  George 
Chaplin,  editor,  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  will  serve  as  moderator. 
Panel  members  are  Allen  Temko, 
environmental  critic  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle ;  Mayor 
.John  F.  Collins  of  Boston;  and 
R.  R.  Stokes,  general  manager, 
Ray  .Area  Rapid  Transit  district. 

“Is  It  True  What  They  Say 
.  .  .  .About  Newspapers?”,  the 


morning  of  Sept.  19.  Norman 
Cousins,  editor,  Saturday  Re¬ 
view:  Ben  Bagdikian,  press 
critic;  and  Melvdn  Belli,  San 
Francisco  attorney,  will  have  a 
back-and-forth  discussion  with 
delegates.  Norman  Isaacs,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  will 
Ije  the  moderator. 

“Where  Are  They  Coming 
From?”,  a  panel  discussion  of 
personnel  problems,  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Sept.  19. 1.  William  Hill, 
managing  editor  of  the  If'o.s/i- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star, 
and  Herliert  G.  Klein,  editor, 
.San  Diego  Union,  will  be  panel¬ 
ists  with  Moderator  Walter 
Everett,  executive  director, 
.American  Press  Institute. 

Mayor  John  Shelley  of  San 
Francisco  will  welcome  delegates 
at  10  a.m..  Sept.  18.  Robert  Hitt 
Jr.,  editor.  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post,  will  close  the  con¬ 
vention  with  a  speech  at  the 
dinner  Sept.  19.  Merriman 
Smith,  UPI  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondent,  will  l)e  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

Social  events  include  a  recep¬ 
tion  Sunday,  Sept.  17;  a  recep¬ 
tion  aboard  the  Balclutha,  last 
of  the  great  Cape  Horn  fleet, 
the  evening  of  Sept.  18;  and  the 
banquet. 

Delegates  wishing  to  remain 
over  Sept.  20  will  tour  the 
Valley  of  the  Moon  wine  country 
north  of  San  Francisco.  .A  wine¬ 
tasting  and  barl)ecue  at  Buena 
Vista  winery  has  been  scheduled 
that  afternoon. 


Obituary 

.All.an  Beaton,  44,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram;  .Aug.  29. 

♦  ♦  « 

Henry  Moloen,  .78,  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald  reporter 
and  news  editor  for  .30  years; 
Aug.  21. 

*  * 

Patrick  J.  Bolouc,  43,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  scholastic 
sportswriter  for  20  vears;  .Aug. 
10. 

*  * 

Benjamin  H.  Feldman,  G4, 
former  Chicago  newspaperman 
and  legal  counsel  to  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Reporters  .Associa¬ 
tion;  .Aug.  21. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Danovich,  48,  former 
Chicago  newspaper  reporter; 
public  relations  counsel  for  the 
Chicago  Fire  Department;  Aug. 
22 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  G.  Michelmore,  6.7, 
who  retired  recently  as  financial 
editor  Chicago's  .1  merican ; 
newspaperman  since  192.7;  .Aug. 
18. 

«  *  * 

Carol  M.  Lewis,  63,  business 
manage)-  of  the  Franklin 
(N.  H.)  Journal  Transcript; 
Aug.  17. 

*  *  * 

Frank  .A.  Ziegler.  48,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
Williaynsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Ga¬ 
zette:  .Aug.  19. 


Bill  C.  Campbell,  .76,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Victoria 
(Tex.)  Advocate;  Aug.  21. 

*  *  ♦ 

Herbert  Heft,  foi-mer  sports 
writer  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post;  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Baltimoie  Bullets 
basketball  team;  .Aug.  22. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  C.  Si'mmiorill.  66, 
former  editor-publisher  of  the 
Penns  Grove  (N.J.)  Record; 
Aug.  27. 

• 

Rates  Raised  10% 
For  Transporting 
Papers  on  Buses 

The  Pennsylvania  Public  Util¬ 
ity  Commission  has  approved  a 
10  percent  increase  in  rates  for 
hauling  bundled  newspapers  by 
bus,  effective  Sept.  1.7. 

The  charges  per  100  pounds 
go  us  as  follows: 

Up  to  100  miles,  fiom  $1.5.'i 
to  $1.71;  between  100  and  2(H) 
miles,  from  $1.90  to  $2.09;  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  miles,  from 
$2.10  to  $2.31;  between  300  and 
400  miles,  from  $2.35  to  $2.59. 

The  rates  are  slightly  lower 
than  those  originally  proposed 
by  the  National  Bus  Traffic  As- 
.sociation  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  bus 
lines  throughout  the  country. 

They  were  adjusted  following 
conferences  with  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 


Newsprint  Usage 
Exceeds  ’66  Record 

Newspaper  reporting  to  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  consumed  521,869 
tons  of  newsprint  in  July,  or 
0.1 9o  under  522,282  tons  used  in 
July  1966  and  9.5%  over  the 
476,543  tens  consumed  in  July 
1965.  There  were  five  Sundays 
in  each  July  1967  and  1966  and 
four  Sundays  in  July  1965. 

In  first  seven  months  of  1967 
.ANP.A  reporting  newspapers 
consumed  3,952,872  tons  or  1.1% 
over  the  3,909,108  tons  consumed 
in  1966  period  and  9.7%  over  the 
3,604,557  tons  used  in  1965 
period. 


\  Fleet  that  Grew 

Los  Angeles 
The  nine  ti-ucks  that  formed 
the  Los  .Angeles  Times  trans¬ 
portation  department  in  1935 
has  now  become  a  fleet  of  164 
trucks  manned  by  211  drivers 
and  serviced  by  27  mechanics. 
The  vehicles  covered  435,000 
miles  a  year  32  years  ago.  Now 
the  annual  travel  exceeds  five 
million  iniles. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISetcspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Itrokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  E.STATE.  TAX,  \  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur-  pa[>cr  properties—  sale  or  purchw 
I>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  :  i)ixie  Newsimpers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas,  j  den,  Ala.  SiiSO'd.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-335:. 


Xetespaper  Hrakers 

NEWSPAPER  .SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Speo’.-ilists 
MID-.SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  .582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburtr.  S.C.  29301 

CONFIDE.NTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi)erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  pai)ers  -Nation-wide  service 
999  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales  Manatrement, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montiromery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


ARIZONA  AND  WE.STERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker.  Jolin  Hoirue,  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Aril. 
95201.  Ph.  :  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Narareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph.:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’ 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr 
ServinK  the  Pacific  Northwest_ 
Box  509.  Rosehurft,  Orejfon  974i0 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper  it’s  the 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Ties 
is  why  we  insist  «sn  (sersonal  contact 
selliiiir. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  .Mount  Pletisant.  Mich,  l.-sw 


IS'eu'spaper  (Consultants 


SALES  -  PLTRCHASES  -  FINANCI^ 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jeflfcison  BMJ’ 
GreenslHoro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph.:  2<44M 


■JEWSPAPER  AD  CONSULTANT.  ^ 
ertisinjf,  accounting?. 
elations.  Offset  conversion. 

»roven,  money-makinj? 

lolutely  confidential.  Box  1481,  Bo* 
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a»<hm:ements 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

bill  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive.  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  uuality  dailies  and  weeklies 
.vsilable  in  the  Midwest  and  .Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
A  Exclusive  weekly,  offset  and  letter- 
press.  $36,000  gross :  $8,000  down. 

B  Suburban  weeklies  grossing  $158.- 
000;  only  $14.0C0  down;  no  plant. 
C  Northern  weekly,  offset :  profitable  : 

'  good  climate.  $29,000  down. 

I)  Southern  weekly — glamour  location. 
Good  net  and  gross.  Only  $13,000 
down. 

E.  Rich  farm  area  exclusive-  $22,000 
down.  Ready  for  offset  conversion. 
P.  DAILY  in  iTiart  Area  9.  $100,000 
down.  Sountl.  profitable,  isolated. 
Not  many  dailies  not  now  owne<l  by 
groups.  Hurry  I 

J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker 
•”34  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 
(714)  533-1361 


Machinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Available 

SICK  SYNDICATE?  I  have  sensational 
new  features  to  make  it  well  again. 
Hox  1504.  Exlitor  &  I’ublisher. 

Editors  everywhere  are  acciaiminK 
NEWSBEAT!  Twice-monthly  ideas  cover 
feature,  investit^ative.  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  subjects.  $5  for  3-month  trial. 
Newsleatures  Associates.  P.O.  Box 
I41S3,  St.  Ijouis,  Mo.  6317H. 


Fillers 

With  HANDY  FILLERS  the  ne.xt  time 
you  close  a  page  in  a  hurry  you  will  be 
all  set.  Ibix  54.31,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


RAPIDLY  -  DEVELOPING  DAILY 
with  fabulous  iirofit  future  in  growing  , 
western  city.  Will  sell  part  or  all  to  ; 
responsible  and  financially  qualifierl  ! 
person.  Box  1411,  Erlitor  &  Publisher.  | 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS 
County-seat.  Unoppose<l.  Owner  making  i 
$16,000  plus.  $50,000.  Good  terms.  j 

SUBURBAN  j 

North  Illinois.  Potential  unlimited. 
Good  profit.  Well  erjuipped.  Gross  $68.- 
000:  $20,000  to  handle. 

MILWAUKEE  AREA  ' 

Growth  market.  Gross  $140,000.  You  j 
can  make  $30,000  yearly.  Price  $110,000 
with  29%  down.  ' 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY  j 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton.  HI.  60187  j 

NEW  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  I 
tremendous  growth  area.  Production 
equipment  reasonably  priced  with  at-  | 
tractive  terms.  Ho.x  1468,  Editor  &  Pub-  { 
lisher.  or  call  (AC  201)  584-5561. 


Fress  Engineers 

Newspai>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING-TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MA.SON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Conipttsing  Room 

ALL  MODELS 
Linoty|)e  Intertype  Ludlowa 
PRINTCRAhT  REPRESENTATIVES 
l.'!6  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y’.  10007 


PHOTON  200B.  ser.  #2205,  purchased 
new  Sept.  1965  ;  sets  6  to  72  pt. ;  Amici 
Prism  for  right  reading  product;  Mul¬ 
tiple  Flash  Circuitry;  12  lenses.  F.O.B. 
our  plant  $40,000.  Call  (614)  879-8311. 
Pete  Hartley,  Hartco  Ptg.  Co..  West 
Jefferson,  Ohio  43162. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRiS?S  (1960) 

1  Unit  -22%" — Double  Folder- -Skip 

Slitter  Reel  and  Paster. 


.SCOTT  PRESS— (19471 
6  l'nits-22% — Color  Deck — 2  Rever.ses 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Former  AC 
Unit  Drive--Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951)  I 
6  Units — 23^3 — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRKTION 
22-% —5  Units— 1  Folder— ( 1939)— 3 

Units-  1  Folder  Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRHISS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  FoMers- -Skip  Slit- 
1  ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
I  Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers  -COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO-  8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units  22% —Color  Cylinder — 2  h'old- 
ers  w  1  BalUmn  Former  2  AC  Group 
Drives  -WILL  DIVIDE. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible — R.T.P. 
Goss  Headliner 

Mfq.  l9S3-lf&4 
23-9/14"  Cutoff — Tension 
Lockup 

4-Units — 3  Half  Decks 
Unit  Drive— Balloon 
Formers 

Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Mfg.  I9S0 

22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units,  2  Hump— 2  Double 
Folders 

Group  Drive-— 4  Motors — 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Straightline 

Mfg.  1949-1957 
22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Folders 
Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks — I  Hump 
Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Complete  Information 
Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410S 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


INDIANA  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  — 
$95,000  annual  gross.  Com|)lete  plant, 
real  estate.  Due  to  health,  must  sell  fur 
less  than  gross  ...  a  steal  for  rash: 
or  29%  down.  Bi>\  1501,  Erlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER.  New  England 
area.  Owner  retiring.  Doing  $l,(i()ll 
weekly;  asking  $'20.000 ;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IVewspapem  Wanted 

WANT  TO  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
with  potential  in  New  Mexico  or  West 
Texas.  Would  consider  radio  station. 
Your  replies  confidential.  Box  853, 
Plainview,  Texas  79072. 

BUYERS  SEEK  Tex.,  Ark.,  or  Deep 
South  dailies  and  weeklies  trrossinK 
S'iOOM  up.  Top  prices.  L’Hmost  discre- 
t>on.  List  now!  Newspaper  Ser.  Co., 
215  Curtis  St.,  Jenninss,  La.,  70.546. 


EXPERIENXED  PUBLISHER  willinjr 
to  buy  up  to  51^  interest  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  weekly.  Local  management  to  In* 
retaine<l.  Write  all  facts  in  first  letter,  I 
in  confidence.  Box  1513,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  i 
lifiher. 


newsp.apek  skrvices 

^^fwspaper-Job  ^^''*****‘t${' 

PHOTON-COMPUTER 

Typesetting  & 

Web  Offset  Printing 
for  Daily/Weekly  Newspapers 
Reasonable 
news  PUBLISHING 

Mayfair  PI..  Stratford  Conn.  06497 
(203)  378-7328 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  | 

arc  in  use  all  over  the  Uniteil  States  j 
i.nd  foreign  countries.  ".Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25.  ' 
None  l>etter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY  i 

111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of  j 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-83.3-151:1  i 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  IVrite: 

PORTAGE  (2161  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 
FOR  SALE 

(leorjft:  Washinjrton  Hand  Fetl  Press  - 
Antique  -over  100  years  old. 

Mr.  Harold  Stewart 
C  O  Oklahoma  City  Press  Club 
Sheraton-Oklahoma  Hotvl 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73191 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  pa^re — 22% — Color  Cylinder — *2  and 
*4  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREiO — Turtles — Chases — Goss  45  W' 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former  Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — W’ood  Pony  Autoplate 
Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  pajee— 16  pane— 8  pane  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo-  -AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Uints — 16  pan^ — 22% — LS  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


(JOSS  COMET  i:242— $1,000.00 
WYOMING  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS 
Warsaw,  New  York  14569 


FOR  A  SMALL  DAILY  | 

OR  LARGE  WEEKLY  I 

20-Pnge  Goss  semi-cylindrical  press  j 
with  "Color  Hump" — 22'%"  page  cut-  | 
off.  complete  with  stereo  equip.  Kecon-  I 
ditiane<l  when  installed.  Priced  low,  de¬ 
livered  and  installed.  Located  Chicago,  i 
III.  ; 


I  16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2-to-l  Tubular 
I  with  stereo  equip.  Priced  low.  deliv¬ 
ered,  recondition^  and  installed  "on 
[  edition."  Investigate  what  we  offer. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIP.  SERVICES 
'  P.  O.  Box  144.  Station  A 

San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403 
Phone-  (AC  41.3)  349-3616 

for  5>t'ptcmbor  2.  1967 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAP.  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  e<iuip- 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
niiHlel.  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%"  cut-off.  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Xnvstafrr  F.quitmrnt  Dralrr" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

96-PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS 
6  Units:  22% "  cutoff,  Dble  E'older 
16  Color  positions:  runs  at  34M 
Stereo  mailroom  equipment  available 
Vertical  or  horizontal  paiier  supply 
Installation  assistance  available 
J.  Curley,  O’range  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
Costa  Mesa.  Calif.  Ph. :  714-64-2-4321 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  2-to-l  Standard 
Tubular  mcxiern  stereo  e<iuipment. 
Available  Oct.  Excellent  condition.  In¬ 
spection  invitetl.  Being  replaceil  by 
larger  stereo  press.  Clontact  James 
Doyle,  Chillicxdhe  Gazette.  Chillicothe. 
Ohio  456)  1. 


DUPLEX 

24  Page  Tubular 

Standarci  2/1  Mocfel 
Folcier,  Y2  &  page 
Balloon  Former  optional 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
Area  212  685-4774 


FREE-  -TAKE  IT  AWAY,  DUPLEX 
16-Pago  Standard  Tubular  Press,  idle 
since  going  offset,  good  condition. 

-  Nominal  charge  for  stereo  equipment. 

'  Union  Co-op  Pub.  Co..  P.O.  Box  655, 
Kenosha,  Wise.  53140. 


If'anted  to  Buy 

LATE  MODEL  LINOTYPE.  equippe<l 
for  TTS  operation,  electric  twt.  Effi- 
I  cient.  de|>endable  straight  matter  oi)erB- 
'  tion  prime  concern.  A.  A.  Seiler.  Pike 
Press.  Pittsfield,  111.  62363. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


LINOTYPE,  model  5  or  31.  TTS. 
quadder.  electric:  serial  above  60,000 : 
also  |>erforator.  Art  Porter,  P.O.  Box 
65S.  Rexburg.  Idaho  83440. 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


.JJmifiixfraffrp 

(  ALIFORNIA  MANAGEMENT  MAN 
Ajrt*  85-45.  Western,  Midwest  or  South¬ 
ern  man  prpferre<l.  Overall  newspaper 
manajrement  experience  with  definite 
hackjrround  in  areas  of  sales  revenues, 
costs  and  pnxluction.  Salary  c«>mmen- 
surate  with  incentive  and  frinties. 
Write  fully  including  employments,  re- 
s|H>nsihilities,  salary  progression,  e<luca- 
tion.  family  backirrnun<l.  Address  Phil 
Turner,  Holl3n,vood  Citizen-News,  Holly- 
wo«h1.  Calif.  t*U02S, 

(iENERAL  MANAGER  -  EDITOR.  Im- 
me<liate!  Prefer  man  wife  team  for 
$10,400  plus  healthy  cut  profits:  opimr- 
turity  to  buy-in.  Tremendous  |K>tential 
«>n  Florida  Gulf  Coast.  Write  all  to: 
Sun-Journal.  Box  21S,  Brooksville,  Fla. 
88."  12. 

WANTED ;  BUSINESS  MANAGED 
with  highest  <iualification8,  for  20,000 
;solate<l  daily  in  Chart  Area  9.  WouM 
l»e  res|M)nsible  for  daily  operation  of 
entire  newspai>er.  Must  be  knowle<ige- 
able  in  atlvertising  pnxluction.  circula¬ 
tion  and  labor  relations.  Salary  o|>en, 
but  commensurate  with  ex|)erience  and 
ability.  Only  individuals  with  proven 
past  reoonis  of  excellent  performance 
need  apply.  Box  1515.  Exlitur  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  com¬ 
pany  operating  in  Utah,  Wyoming. 
Idaho  Exi>erience  in  all  me<lia  helpful. 
Starting  salary  $550.00  month.  Must 
live  in  Idaho  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Mail 
(lualifications  to:  V’-l  Oil  Co..  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  S:Uol. 

.\SSISTANT  PUBLISHER,  semi-week¬ 
ly:  a<l-newa  experience.  C/Ounty-seat, 

mile-high  dry  climate:  top  recreation, 
next  to  mountains :  growth  area.  Roger 
Budrow,  Wyoming  State  Journal.  Lan¬ 
der.  Wyo.  S2520. 

OUR  TWO  TOP  ACCOUNTANTS  ad- 
vance<l  to  management  within  the  year. 
Qualifieil  newspai>er-oriente<l  controller- 
accountant  replacement  and  second 
man  nee<le<l.  Give  complete  employ¬ 
ment.  e<lucational  and  family  run  down 
first  letter,  salary  exi>ecteHi.  A<ldress 
!*h'l  Turner.  Hollywood  Citizen-News. 
Hollywood.  Calif.  90028. 


('.irculation 

PROMOTION 

Representative 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  home- 
delivered  daily  newspaper  circulation. 
Long  established  company  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  field  sales  and  service  position 
(o  the  right  man  who  can  build  and 
execute  incentive  programs  for  both 
carrier  salesmen  and  adult  supervisory 
personnel.  Liberal  company  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  profit-sharing. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to  Box 
1420.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Morning  and  afternoon  combination 
newspa|>er  located  Coastal  North  Caro¬ 
line  area  currently  enjoying  record  pop¬ 
ulation  and  industrial  growth.  Present 
dir€K»tor  is  moving  to  metropolitan  pa- 
pt'f  with  fine  offer  after  doing  great 
job  here.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  atl- 
vertisement. 

We  f»ffer  g<Kxl  salary  plus  l>onu8  based 
on  net  ABC  quarterly  increase.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  including  pension, 
life  insurance,  hospitalization,  sick 
leave,  etc. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  must  l»e 
g<HMl  with  boys  (Little  Merchant  Plan), 
.\HC  records  and  promotion. 

If  interesterl.  please  send  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  references,  salary  re- 
Muirements  and  qualifications  to: 

STAR-NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Rye  H.  Page.  Publisher 
P.  O.  Ik>x  Hjo 
Wilmington.  N.C.  2*^401 
Ph.:  (AC  919)  762-8311 


Cirrulatum  1 

GROWING  PAPER  needs  professional  ] 
circulation  manager  who  will  promote  i 
as  well  as  give  gofsl  service.  Go<sl  mar-  , 
ket  and  excellent  place  to  live.  Perman-  i 
ent  job.  Dei»en«ling  on  ability  ami  ex-  ! 
perience.  around  $l50-a-week  or  up  to  : 
start.  Contact  Lincoln  O’Brien.  Times, 
Farmington,  New  Mexico  87401.  | 

6 -DAY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  ! 
tK&P  Zone  2 1  seeks  home  delivery  .sui»-  : 
ei visor  who  can  work  with  carrier  | 
crews  ami  branch  managers  and  knows  i 
lK>ys*  language  an<l  dealings.  The  pros-  | 
I>ectn  held  forth  is  security.  i»erman-  j 
ence,  plus  all  the  usual  fringe  l>enefits 
and.  more  particularly,  rapui  promo-  ' 
tion.  Your  confidence  respecte*!.  Box  : 
1516,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  ABILITY  and 
<lrive?  W'e’re  not  l(X)king  for  a  title¬ 
conscious  circulation  director  but  a 
down-to-earth  shirt  -  sleeve  executive 
with  sales  ability,  dedication  and  ideas  | 
4l>oth  e<litorial  and  circulation).  Sit  ' 
down  and  write  us  why  you  want  this  ' 
<q)portunity  an<l  how  you  qualify.  Box  l 
1505.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  sales 
background  and  ability  to  lead  good 
sales  organization.  Prefer  established 
CAM  of  25.000  to  50,000  daily  to  take 
charge  of  well  established  department 
of  larger  daily.  Box  1430,  Alitor  & 
Publisher. 

OPENING  for  an  exi>erience<l  classi- 
fie<l  sales  and  service  man,  or  la<ly,  in 
expan<ling  department.  Deep  South 
growing  city  and  7-day.  25. 0  news¬ 
paper.  Salary,  ex|)enses  and  bonus  plan 
that  is  the  answer  to  an  ambitious  |)er- 
son  ready  to  get  ahead.  Area  4.  W'rite 
in  detail  in  confiilence  to  Box  1511,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

HUNGRY  SALESMAN  WANTED 
We  want  a  young  classifie«l  salesman 
who’s  hungry  for  opiK>rtunity  to  prove 
hin  self  an<l  move  into  management.  If 
M>ur  exi»erlence  proves  you  can  sell — 
an<I  you  l>elieve  in  classificxi — contact: 
Art  Giglio,  Herald-News,  Passaic.  N.J. 
»:or>5.  (AC  201)  777-6000. 


Display  Advertising 

AdvertisinR  Sales 

NATIONAL  AnVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 
For  Michigan's  larRest  and  most-pro- 
jrreasive  weekly  newspaper  ifroup.  Out- 
stanflin^  opportunity  for  dynamic  yo- 
Ketter  to  join  our  stronft  and  still  ttrow- 
inK  suburban  twice-weekly  Rroup  of 
responsible  newspapers  servinjr  the 
richest  market  in  the  (treater  Detroit 
area. 

We  require  a  minimum  of  3  years’ 
newspaper  advcrtisin(t  sales  or  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  experience.  Management 
background  helpful.  Must  be  creative. 
Layout,  copy  and  presentation  talent 
essential.  Salary,  open. 

•Send  resume  stating  your  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Advertising 
Director.  Observer  Newspai»er8,  Inc., 
33050  Five  Mile  Road,  Livonia,  Michi¬ 
gan  48154.  All  replies  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  considered  confidential. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Eager  for  a  challenge' 

If  you  have  ideas  to  |>riMluce  I)lu8  lin¬ 
age.  strong  on  training  and  organiza¬ 
tional  iiroce<lure,  YOU  may  <|ualify  IF 
you  are  fully  exiierieticetl  in  retail, 
rlassihetl  and  general  advertising.  Ago 
3.1  to  45.  Good  location  in  Zone  3  on 
Itrogressive  newspaiK-r.  Send  first  letter 
stating  age.  education,  iiast  employ¬ 
ment  record  including  references.  Box 
1475,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY  nee«l8  dynamic  young 
salesman  who  loves  to  sell.  $7,500  sal¬ 
ary-draw  plus  liberal  fringes.  Send 
samples,  complete  resume  to  Box  1455, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


1  Display  Advertising 

I  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
I  and  classifieil,  for  daily  news|m|iers  in 
,  E'&P  Zones  5.  7  and  H.  Send  complete 
I  ty|>ewi'itten  resume,  references  to  In- 
!  land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon- 
j  roe.  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

I  $y,(ii0  PLUS  BONUS,  car  expense,  va- 
I  cation,  jiension  and  other  Iwneiits  to 
I  fully  experience*!  advertising  salesman. 

:  Top  50,000  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must  be 
I  able  to  service  list  of  e.xisting  accounts 
|)lus  sell  new  business ;  good  layout 
ability  a  must.  Send  complete  resume 
in  confidence  along  with  original  lay¬ 
out  samples  to  Box  1473,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  East 
!  Coast  suburban  daily  in  one  of  the 
country’s  top  markets  seeks  exi>erienced 
man  who  wants  to  grow  and  prosper 
with  us.  We  will  better  the  salary  and 
iMinus  |)lan  of  any  other  newspaiwr  in 
the  country  under  25,000.  Pleasant 
'  working  conditions:  fantastic  growth 
I  potential.  Only  those  with  managerial 
'  exi>erience  should  apply.  Write  Box 
]  1470.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN,  mature. 
Send  resume  with  tear  sheets  and  earn- 
I  ings  required  to  Courier  Highlights, 
I  P.O.  Box  1491,  Jupiter,  Fla.  33458. 

LAYOLT-COPY  WRITER  for  growing 
I  Southern  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
I  Exi)erience  in  promotions  and  finishe*! 
I  speculative  layouts.  A  top  position  on 
j  an  aggressive  staff:  above-average  sal- 
I  ary.  Contact:  Otis  Headley,  Advtg. 

:  Dir.,  The  Meridian  (Miss.,  39301)  Star. 

AD  SALESMAN 
WITH  MANAGER  POTENTIAL 
'  Expanding,  prize-winning  weekly  nee<ls 
goixl  local  retail  salesman  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  hit  the  street.  Superb  future  for 
'  man  who  can  handle  inside  work,  ad¬ 
ministrative  chores  of  ad  department 
and  agency  accounts  as  well  as  Main 
Street.  Direction  of  3-man  ad  staff,  plus 
j  knowleilge  of  offset  (irinting,  news  side 
I  an*l  entire  newspai)er  operation  can 
‘  lea<l  to  general  manager’s  siH)t.  Will 
l>a.v  five-figures  for  right  man,  or  start 
;  off  lower  while  he  develops  his  poten- 
I  tial.  This  is  probably  top  weekly  spot 
i  in  East  (NYC  suburbs!.  We  can  wail 
'  a  few  months  for  ri(rht  m:in  if  he  is 
committed,  or  he  can  join  us  r'ght  now. 
Write  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  CHALLENGE  cou- 
l)led  with  oiiportunity 7  If  you  can  sell, 
j  perhaps  our  job  is  for  you.  We’ve  just 
acquired  a  9-year-olil  weekly  tab,  and  a 

3- year-old  free  distribution  broadsheet 
in  a  mushrooming  California  high  des¬ 
ert  market.  We’re  putting  our  3-year- 
oltl  on  H  solul  i>nid  basis,  exiianding  it 
into  a  Valley-wale,  total  coverage  pub¬ 
lication  serving  55M  iteople.  We  nee<l  a 
hard  working,  able  young  man.  As  you 
help  build  our  publication,  you’ll  share 
in  the  monetary  rewards.  Start  at  $.500 
monthly,  guaranteed  step  raises  to  $540 
within  six  months,  commission  plan 
later.  Semi  resume,  tear  sheets  of  work 
to  Boh  Lightfoot.  Walters  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  947,  Hesperia,  Calif.  92345. 

4- WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  lo- 
cate<I  in  N.Y.C.  suburbs  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  self-starting  space  salesman.  We 
will  pay  well  for  results.  Box  1502.  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  staff  sales¬ 
man  on  small  N.H.  riaity.  Exi>erience 
heliiful.  Send  resume  to  Box  1499.  Esli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DUE  TO  THE  TRANSFER  of  one  of 
our  men  to  another  of  our  publications, 
we  have  an  n|>ening  in  our  disiday  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  an  experienced 
sale.sman  to  handle  major  accounts. 
Salary  based  on  experience  ami  ability. 
Monthly  incentive  plan  to  assure  gmsl 
earnings. 

New  Mexico’s  Capital  City  is  a  won- 
tlerful  (dace  to  live.  Your  family  will 
enjoy  the  climate  and  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities  of  lieautiful  Northern  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Write  giving  complete  background  and 
)>hone  numlier  in  first  letter.  Jim  Row- 
'  ten.  Advertising  Dir..  The  New  Mexi¬ 
can.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico  87.501. 


Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  NKWSPAPEe 
ilisiilay  advertising  salesman  for  .55.00} 
circ.  evening  and  Sunday  m  \vs|)a|ier  in 
live  and  expanding  market.  Salary  plu 
unique  commission-bonus  plan  plm 
mileage:  lilieral  fringe  benefits.  Writ* 
giving  ((ersonal  information,  referencci 
salary  recpiiremcnts  to:  Personnel  Dir 
The  Home  News.  P.O.  Bos 
Brunswick.  N.J.  08903. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Mujh- 
r<M>niing  suburban  weekly,  largest  io 
state,  looking  for  experience*!  manage, 
ment  man  to  direct,  nuttivale  and  traia 
where  necessary  :  help  plan  an*!  create 
Excellent  future  as  a  part  of  aggresi 
site  management  team.  Current  sales 
level  in  low  seven-figures  and  just 
starting.  Sen*I  full  details  in  first  letter, 
i  Box  1491,  £*litor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  AGGRESSIVE  sales 
ami  prcxluction-minded  a*l  manager  for 
heavy  linage  daily.  The  man  \ie  want 
*ioesn’t  have  to  run  to  staml  still,  but 
has  to  increase  present  heavy  gains  by 
direction  and  salesmanship.  Salary  and 
earne*l  bonus — no  limitations.  Sit  do*™ 
an*l  write  us  why  you  want  this  oppor. 
tunity  ami  how  you  qualify.  Box  1194, 
Esiitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTERS-DEvSK  MEN 
I  IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

I  for  l>eemnin£  or  experience<l,  on  after- 
I  noon  and  morning?  award-winning 
dailies.  These  metropolitan  newspapers 
otfer  excellent  salaries,  advancement 
I  opportunities  and  liberal  fringe  ben^ 
I  fits. 

I  Live  on  a  lake  in  the  heart  of  recrei- 
I  tion  area  (hunting;,  fishing^  skiintrl; 
I  excellent  schools:  two  colleges  and  er- 
I  tertainment  center.  Send  resume  to 
I  Kenneth  Tinderholm,  Iferald  and  News* 
■  Tribune,  Duluth,  Minnesota  66801. 


j  MAJOR  WEEKLY  nee<ls  «^litor  who 
I  can  write  news  stories,  editorials  and 
j  features,  and  who  knows  layout  to 
'  brighten  large  circulation  weekly.  If 
'  you  are  energetic  and  can  turn  out  an 
attractive  liberal  pat)er,  we  have  an  un* 
usual  opportunity.  Printed  by  offset  in 
'  our  own  plant,  Herald-Press,  Box  6063, 
Providence,  K.  I.,  02904. 


EDITOR  &  PUB 


:  REPORTERS 

The  News  Journal,  Mansfield, 
'  Ohio,  has  openings  for  two 
young:  men  with  experience  in 
city  and  county  povernment  re¬ 
porting  and  feature  writing. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  develop 
your  potential  in  a  growing  com- 
'  munity  with  a  new  university 
I  campus  plus  superb  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities. 

Apply  in  person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Frank  Horward 
NEWS  JOURNAL 
Box  25,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901 

:  Copy  Editor/Writer 

Experienced  desk  man.  with  solid 
re-write  background,  for  deman^ 
ing  job  on  leading  electronics  puo- 
lication.  Must  be  word  watcher 
with  high  standards,  capable  of 
cutting  through  technical  jargon. 
Good  salary,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  New  York  City  location.  Write 
to: 

BOX  1370, 

!  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Hlmp.oyer.  ts/i 
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I’lTY  EDITOR  OR  REPORTER  ready  i 
,0  move  up.  for  Krowinf?  p.m.  daily  in  ‘ 
■-iv.rsitv  city.  Oood  chance  to  advance 
L"  vacancies  on  stall.  Write  or  call 


_•)  vacancies  on  stall.  Write  or  can  ; 
flgct;  John  E.  Quigley.  Morgantown  j 
WestVa.)  Post. _ _ 


aggressive  growing  western 

Pa  daily  seeking  two  general  assign- 
jie'nt  reporters  for  a.m.  edition  of  all- 
lay  publication;  some  experience  help¬ 
ful  Contact;  Tom  Aikens.  Managing 
Mi'tor.  The  Tribune-Review,  Greens- 
.'urg.  Pa.  15601.  _ 


CARE  TO  JOIN  an  aggressive  and 
young  news  team  on  a  growing  medium 
size  p.m.  in  Western  Maryland?  If  so. 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  have  a 
spot  open  lor  a  young  man  or  woman 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer.  Good  chances  for  advance¬ 
ment  on  an  enterprising  daily.  Gootl 
pay  and  liberal  benefits.  Send  a  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  clips  to  Personnel 
Director,  The  Daily  Mail,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland  21740. 


EDITOR 


Do  you  have  proven  experience 
in  the  writing  and  editorial 
field  ? 


reporter,  experienced,  or  recent 
graduate  who  wants  to  become  top 
specialist  in  municipal  or  county  gov¬ 
ernment  with  emphasis  on  in-depth 
Coverage.  Write:  City  Editor,  The 
Tribune.  Columbia.  Mo.  65201.  giving 
full  details. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E'&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Experience*!  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe.  Chicago.  Ill.  60603. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 


Editorial  Writer 

\  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  PAPER 
in  New  England  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  editorial  writer.  Good 
nay  for  right  man  ;  the  "right”  man 
would  think  along  liberal  Republican 
lines  write  well,  and  lie  eager  to  get 
out  of  the  office  and  do  his  own  re- 
lorting.  Exi»rienco  preferred,  but  will 
train  if  applicant  shows  potential.  Send 
resume  and  sample  of  writing  to  Box 
1415.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  important  assignments  in  large 
community  to  cover  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  school  board,  iralice,  etc.  Must 
have  initiative  and  willingness  to  dig 
liehind  the  routine  news  story.  This 
newspaper  is  impervious  to  outside 
Iiressures  and  they  do  not  influence  the 
handling  or  display  of  stories.  Get  the 
full  facts  and  we  print  them.  Medium- 
sizes  (52,000  circ. )  award-winning  New 
Jersey  daily.  Top  pay — best  fringes — 
.')-day.  37*/4  hour  week.  Challenging  job 
with  real  opportunity  for  advancement 
for  right  man.  Box  1474,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


We  have  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  fur  a  college  graduate  in 
either  journalism  or  English 
with  a  minimum  of  three  years 
of  exi>erience  in  the  editorial 
field.  We  produce  trade  maga¬ 
zine  and  knuw’Icdge  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  construction  products 
would  l«  most  helpful.  Qualified 
applicant  will  find  a  most  chal- 
enging  opportunity  to  use  his 
writing  skils  and  editorial  abilty. 


Please  submt  resume  giving  age. 
education,  experience,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1477,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


.•1)1  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


experienced  copy  reader  for 
.'.-man  desk  on  fast-growing,  award¬ 
winning  daily.  Top  pay  and  fringes  for 
ileskman  strung  on  editing  and  fast  on 
headline  writing.  Write  or  call  George 
tbllier.  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Report.  Ontario,  Calif.  91764.  (AC  714) 
1IS3-3511. 


SPORTS 


Copy  Editor 


SPORTSWRITER  for  capital  city 
A.M.  daily  in  Midwest  needed  imme¬ 
diately.  Desk  experience  preferred. 
Paper  places  strong  emphasis  on  local 
coverage.  Box  1405,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Prefer  fully  €xperience<l  man — 
strong  on  makeup.  Salary  and 
benefits  among  the  best;  35-hour 
week.  Write: 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 


WE’RE  GOOD  BUT  NOT  SMUG  .  .  . 

We  seek  a  copy  editor  with  a  few  years 
of  experience.  We  require  high  editing 
standards,  ability  to  write  meaningful 
neads.  W'e  offer  excellent  benefits  an<l 
AorkinfT  conditions  in  ideal  atmosphere 
for  dedicated  newsman.  Please  send 
.'psume,  salary  requirements  to  Larry 
Hale.  Assistant  Managing  Eklitor.  The 
Evening  Press  and  Sunday  Press, 
BinRhamton,  N.Y.  13902. 


WANTED:  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  solid- 
ly-ba8e<l  in  journalism,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  well-verse<l  in  Negro  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  looking  for  start  in 
television.  Chance  to  do  **on  the  air'* 
radio  and  TV,  plus  beat  reporting  for 
active  UHK  and  radio  in  metro  market 
of  500,000.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITGR 
If  you  are  a  young  reiK)rter  or  desk 
man  looking  for  a<ivancement  to  a  desk 
IKjsition,  this  is  for  you. 

Assistant  City  Editor  nee<le<l  for  a  30,- 
ooO  daily  in  Area  5.  Job  duties  would 
include:  filling  in  for  city  etlitor  and 
news  etliiur  <iuring  week.  One  of  the 
dailies  in  a  progressive  midwest  group. 
Excellent  op|M)rtunity  for  advancement. 
Community  of  70.000  with  a  top  rank 
university  .  .  .  one  of  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  areas  in  midwest.  ()utstan<ling  edu¬ 
cational.  recreational  and  cultural  op- 
)K)rtunities. 

The  i>er8on  we  are  seeking  shouUl  have 
a  journalism  degree  and  1-2  years  of 
reporting  or  desk  experience;  would 
consider  bright  graduate  with  less  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  to  $140  i>er  week.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1510.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  lively  pai>er.  Send  ! 
qualifications  to  David  Barnett,  Daily  | 
Intelligencer,  Doylestown,  Pa.  18901.  ' 


NEiW’SMAN  who  can  handle  sports  and 
general  rejKirting  now,  with  opportun¬ 
ity  to  move  up  to  broader  responsibil¬ 
ity.  needed  by  sharp  small  daily.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  Pratt  Tribune,  Box  909,  Pratt, 
Kansas  67124. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  New  England  daily.  Send  all  de¬ 
tails.  references  first  letter  to  Box 
1471.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  PAPER 
has  opening  for  reporter  with  1-2  years’ 
exi)erience.  Prefer  some  college.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  and  work  in  an  area 
note<l  for  its  progressive  business,  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  atmosphere.  Com¬ 
plete.  fully  paid  fringe  benefit  program 
for  employee  and  family.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
hub  for  telegraph  and  sports  e<litors  on 
their  days  off.  Must  know  desk  work. 
P.M.  daily  in  mo<lern.  fast-growing 
Connecticut  city  of  57.0(»0 — near  every¬ 
thing.  Progressive  management  wqth 
sincere  desire  to  pro<luce  gocxi  pai>er. 
Toll  all,  including  salary  retiuirements. 
In  first  Utter.  Box  loll,  E<ritor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Service  club  organization  seeks  man 
with  creativity  and  knowledge  of  or  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  or  who  has  teach¬ 
ing  experience  in  the  field.  Good  writ- 
in*  ability  needwl.  Will  develop  ar- 
boles,  papers,  program  ideas  designed 
to  promote  high  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  standards,  good  relations  between 
otnployers  and  employees  and  competi¬ 
tors;  career  information  for  youth.  Ex- 
wlent  benefits  and  working  conditions. 

a^'d  samples  to  ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL,  1600  Ridge  Ave¬ 
nue,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201. 


SEEKING  OPPORTUNITY?  —  17.000 
Ohio  daily  needs  skille*!  reporter  who 
snu  to  work  into  copy  desk.  Ad- 
Mcement.  outstandine  lonK-rantte  op- 
wrtunity  for  right  man.  J-grad  under 
‘Jl'eninK  Jan.  1.  Box 
DIO.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


assignment  reporter 

in  MAM  P''‘n*''"''aa'ng  evening  daily 
community.  (Thnrt  Area  5. 
week,  bonus,  profit-sharing, 
‘a^anance.  etc.,  on  top  of  ex- 
I’®*'.’  P'a®  merit  raises, 
eunditions.  advancement 
nPWrtunitie,  pleasant  city.  Send  de- 
alio  .  Innining.  experience  : 

I  PuWiibTr. 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  a  wire  edi-  | 
tor  and  a  general  assignment  reporter 
with  some  sports  work.  Opiiortunity  for  i 
advancement  within  our  Midwest  group  | 
of  10  newspapers.  Write  Bob  Nellis,  I 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illi¬ 
nois  61021. 


UTILITY  DESK  MAN— One  of  the 
Northeast’s  outstanding  p.m.  in  the 
60,000  circ.  class  is  looking  for  an  all- 
arounil  <lesk  man  who  can  e<lit  com- 
I>etent]y,  write  sharp  heads  and  lay  out 
a  page.  Wo're  not  interested!  in  mere 
rap  underliners  or  comma  inserters. 
Excellent  opportunity  on  fast.  10-man 
desk.  $145  to  start:  substantial  increase 
once  you’ve  proved  yourself.  All  fringes. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1478,  Mi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Alert,  fast-growing 
morning  daily  in  Western  Maryland 
has  an  opening  for  a  young,  ambitious 
copy  editor.  Excellent  pay,  fringes,  ad¬ 
vancement,  opportunity.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  with  a  year  or  two  of  solid  report¬ 
ing  or  e<liting  exi>erience.  Write  Box 
1450.  Edlitor  &  Publisher.  Some  work 
somples  would  be  helpful. 


RF:P0RTER-PH0T0GRAPHER  needled 
imntedliately  to  work  on  small,  five- 
times-a-week  English  language  daily  in 
the  Caribl>ean.  Need  fast,  imaginative 
ami  aggressive  man  to  cover  general 
assignments  in  this  American  territory; 
shoubl  be  strong  on  features.  Chance 
lor  promotion  to  editorship.  Please 
write  stating  starting  salary  desired — 
age  and  date  available — and  enclose 
sample  of  work  to  Box  1480,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIE'NCED  NEWSMAN  to  l>e 
managing  editor  of  9-M  daily,  neeiU'd 
now  I  Central  N.Y.  State.  Must  know 
page  layout,  headwriting,  etc.  Gooil 
staff  of  six.  Box  1519,  l^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


COPY  READER-  Ext)erienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor  skilletl  in  layouts  and  head  writing 
and  story  processing.  Increases  in  cir¬ 
culation  an<l  staff  open  new'  avenues 
for  advancement  on  one  of  New*  Jer¬ 
sey’s  most  respecledl  dailies.  Box  1518, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EI'IITOR,  experienced  i^erson  to  super¬ 
vise  department  and  makeup:  also  cover 
city  hall  and  lead  stories  and  w’rite  edi¬ 
torials.  Daily  offset  new'8pai>er  on 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Box  1493.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REI’ORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits— secure  future  for  re- 
IHirter  with  exiierience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-grow’ing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
.  .  .  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferreil. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 


editor  ic  PUBLISHER  for  September  2,  1967 


EDITOR  who  w'ants  to  move  up  from 
small  weekly  to  fast-moving  suburban 
chain.  Opix>rtunity  to  become  Group 
Editor  if  you  can  direct  staff,  copy 
reatl,  lay  out  pages.  Wo  demand  qual¬ 
ity  and  are  willing  to  iwy  for  it.  Box 
1508,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
for  30,000  afternoon  daily  committed  as 
to  as  thorough  international,  national 
and  state  coverage  as  s|)ace  iiermits: 
stime  desk  ex|>erience  desirable  but  not 
esitential  for  those  with  genuine  inter¬ 
est  and  reiKirtorial  background.  The 
right  i>er8on  will  succeed!  eilitor  retiring 
within  a  year.  Starting  salary  dei>end- 
ing  on  ex|)erience:  minimum  $125  with 
extensive  fringe  lienefits.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Etlitur,  Berkshire  Eagle.  Pitts¬ 
field.  Mass.  01201  giving  resume. 


REPORTER  AND  DESKMAN:  4-paper 
group  can  use  exi>erienced  lieskman  and 
reixirter  to  join  news  staff  of  14;  cen¬ 
tral  plant  in  town  of  15,000  which  has 
large  government  research  facility  near 
by.  Excellent  schools  and  recreational 
facilities.  Chart  Area  3.  Gooil  pay. 
Box  1498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  EDITOR — Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  over  70,000  daily  going  places. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  ex|)eri- 
cnce<l  editor-columnist.  Women’s  news 
imiH>rtant,  but  emphasis  on  family, 
featuies.  pictures  an<l  layout.  Salary 
close  to  five-figures.  Zone  5.  Box  1512, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 
YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER 
i  for  Florida  West  Coast  daily.  Send 
I  background,  salary,  etc.,  to  Box 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  FJ)ITOR 

Catholic  weekly  nee<ls  capable  man  to 
fill  news  editor’s  position.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  reporter  who  wants 
to  step  up  to  a  more  resi>onsible  job: 
some  layout  exi>erience  preferreil.  Sal¬ 
ary  comparable  to  secular  press.  Send 
resumo  including  present  salary  to: 
1  Etlitor.  Central  Calif.  Register,  P.O. 
i  Box  2129,  Fresno,  Calif.  93719.  Inter- 
'  view  reiiuested. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
Ifayebla  with  order  I 


4-tini„  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . Sl-00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

I'timt  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 


Count  five  average  words  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
box  "Help  Wanted"  ads 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resumt 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organiutions 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  ‘Classilled 
Manager'  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  E&f,  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


I  DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

'  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
fled  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — ^38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


A-times . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tiwsdoy,  4:30  PM 

Boxholdtrs'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  raceived. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plozo  2-7050 
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Editorial 


Editorial 


WRITER 


We  need  a  self-starter 
who  can  translate  space-age 
achievennents  into  meaningful 
editorial  copy  for  industrial 
marketing. 


Facility  in  writing  developed 
through  daily  newspaper  or 
business  press  journalism  is 
essential.  Equally  important 
will  be  candidate's  evidence 
of  initiative  and  creativity. 


We  consider  a  college  degree 
necessary  as  basis  for  future 
in-company  advancement. 
Starting  salary  in  $10,000 
range  depending  upon  train¬ 
ing  and  experience. 


Please  describe  your  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  writing  to  the  Public 
Relations  Department,  Corn¬ 
ing,  New  York,  14830. 


CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


An  Equal  Otportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  WANTED :  LonK-established. 
iiward-winninif  New  Entrlanil  weekly 
wants  mature  man  talentetl  in  writing, 
with  practical  knowletijte  and  cost-con¬ 
scious  experience,  to  head  eiiitorial  de¬ 
partment.  Box  1492,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  wide¬ 
awake  Southern  A.M.  daily.  Will  cover 
I  all  major  colleire  si>orts  and  some  i)ro- 
i  fessional  sports.  We  need  a  man  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  things  on  his  own  and 
I  developing  features  ...  a  goo<l  opl>or- 
'  tunity  of  advancement  for  the  right 
I  man ;  desk  exiwrience  a  must.  Box 
I  1490,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
ambitiun  to  move  up;  job  oi)en  now. 
&litor’s  job  open  soon.  County-seat 
daily  with  stroni;  emphasis  on  local 
coverage.  Ben  F.  Weir,  Pub.,  Daily 
Mail,  Nevada,  Mo.  64772.  (AC  417)  667- 
:1344. 


!  SPORTS  EDITOR  nee<le<l  for  i*M  Cen- 
j  trai  N.Y.  p.m.  <laily.  Progressive  com- 
I  munity-  -growing  pai>er :  goo«!  future 
i  for  right  man.  Write  fully.  Box  1.709, 
Olitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  8,500  daily.  J-degree 
preferred.  Planning  new  plant  with 
new  offset  press.  Two  reservoirs  within 
10-miies  for  water  recreation.  Excep¬ 
tional  small  town  of  14,000  because  of 
8  nationally  known  industries.  Honey¬ 
well  Center  and  cultural  activities. 
Growth  is  steady,  not  spectacular.  Op- 
l>ortunity  of  learning,  responsibility 
and  aflvancement.  Write  Joe  Nixon, 

I  Wabash,  Ind.,  Plain  Dealer  experience, 
salary  re<iuirements. 


Operator  s-Machioisi» 


MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  IS-Linotvn. 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  beneBu 
Including  retirement.  $170-a-w,.li 
\Vrite  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  PniJ 
Usher.  “■ 


OPERATOR  WANTED.  preferablr 
with  TTS  experience,  in  a  six-machin, 
open  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio.  44U 
hour  week.  Write  Box  116S.  Editor  a 
Publisher.  * 


EDUCATION  WRITER 
!  THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  an  opening 
for  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  etlucation. 
But  this  specialist  also  must  be  an  ac- 
comiilished  reimrter  and  writer,  cap¬ 
able  of  in-depth  coverage  of  problems. 

.  trends,  etc.,  in  education.  Send  experi- 
I  ence,  background  details  to  John  Mc- 
I  Mullan,  Executive  Editor,  The  Miami 
Herald,  Miami,  Florida  33101. 


LARGE  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  seeks 
young  man  ambitious  enough  to  prove 
what  he  knows  and  to  learn  more. 
Strong  advancement  prospects.  Write; 
.Managing  Etlitor,  Plant  City  (Fla.) 
Ck'uricr. 


REPORTER-reATURE  WRITER  for 
leading  national  weekly  based  in  me¬ 
dium-size  Pennsylvania  city;  either  ex- 
lierienced  or  recent  J-grad.  Send  resume 
and  salary  ex|>ectations  to  Box  1484, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


LINCOLN,  NEBR..  EVE.  JOURNAL 
needs  governmental  reporters  e.xperi- 
enccl  in  state,  municipal,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  fields  for  new  city-county  bureau. 
Top  salaried  spot  as  bureau  chief  in  fa¬ 
cility  to  be  completed  next  year.  Jour-  j 
nalism  or  political  science  degree  hold- 
ers  desired.  Experience  a  must.  Pul-  | 
itzer  paper  p.m.,  47.000:  Sunday  60,- 
000.  Capital  city,  university,  150,000 
population.  Middlewesterner  desired  but 
I  other  areas  considered.  Apply  through : 
i  Bill  Kreifel,  City  Editor. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  re- 
IMirter.  preferably  with  radio  experi¬ 
ence.  on  Los  Angeles  broadcast  news 
staff.  Salary  open.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  re<|uirements  first  letter. 
Box  1495,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  EDITOR  to  organize  5-county 
coverage  through  bureaus,  corres|>ond- 
ents,  for  aggressive,  award-winning 
southern  mountain  daily  (30,000). 
We've  no  prejudice  against  Yankees. 
Writing,  editing,  photos,  layouts — the 
whole  bit.  Box  1520,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  i 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  18,000  lively  daily 
growing  in  suburb.  Chart  Area  2.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  fringes  for  5-day,  37  Vj 
hour  week.  Will  take  just  few  years 
of  experience  if  person  has  talent,  en¬ 
ergy,  interest.  Box  1521,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR 
L,argo  East  Coast  daily  has  an  imme- 
diaUt  oiiening  for  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter.  Economics  degree  required.  Will 
be  groomed  to  eventually  take  charge  of 
the  financial  pages.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  Box  1482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
Unusual  opportunity  on  N.Y.  State's 
lively  capital  city  p.m.  for  reporter  to 
cover  one  of  the  large,  growing  sub¬ 
urban  areas  that  adjoin  Albany.  We're 
looking  for  a  young  man  (or  woman) 
with  a  college  tlegree.  '2-3  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  small  daily,  and  the  ability 
and  (lotential  to  succeed  on  a  larger 
pai)er.  The  challenge  and  opportunity 
are  here.  Should  have  car.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  some  representative 


TTS  OPERATORS,  ex|>erienred  and 
good  trainees.  No  fee.  Teletypist  S«r 
152  W.  42  St.,  New  York.  N.Y  10034 


Pressmen-Stereotr  pers 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  to  (ake  charm 
of  growing  job  department;  able  to 
handle  Harris  17  x  22  and  allied  equin- 
ment.  Write  experience  an<l  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  Box  1454,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER:  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey, 
man.  Work  in  a  modern  air-conditioned 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale:  $3.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug.  1, 
1967,  $.87  per  hour;  Feb.  1,  1968,  $3.18 
per  hour;  Aug.  1,  1968,  $4.08  per  hour. 
Company  paid  life  insurance,  sick  ^e- 
fits,  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Excellent  pension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh. 
man,  foreman.  Journal  and  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 


Printers 


GENERAL  FORH7MAN  for  metropoli- 
tan  newspaper  composing  room.  Chart 
Area  2.  Experience  with  computer!, 
tape  and  photo  composition  preferred. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAN  for  i 
thriving  weekly.  Must  be  willing  to  do 
job  work  and  hard  work  in  general. 

^ _  _  _  _  . . .  Gootl  pay.  Write:  Publisher,  Box  29, 

clippings  of  your  worlT  to:  Robert  G.  j  New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 

Fichenlierg,  Executive  E<1.,  The  Knick-  i  _ 

erbocker  News.  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Al-  ' 

I  bany,  N.Y.  12201. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Free  Lance 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  "PRO”  capable 
of  placing  bi-weekly  stories  relat^  to 
monthly  publication,  in  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  sections  of  major  papers.  Box 
1  (64,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THINKING  OF  MOONLIGHTING? 
Frustrated?  Underpaid?  Professionally 
I  unsatisfied?  If  you've  got  what  it  takes 
•  to  join  the  journalistic  revolution  to 
I  Imlder  reporting.  National  Features 
I  Syndicate,  2717  N.  Pulaski  Road,  Chi- 
I  cago,  Illinois  6C639,  can  use  you  as  a 
stringer.  We're  looking  for  the  gutsy 
style  of  fact  finding  that’s  coming  back 
into  style.  We're  looking  for  stringers 
I  who  will  keep  us  informetl  of  local 
‘  frauds  and  exposes  that  would  be  of 
:  national  interest.  We’re  first  in  the 
I  field  and  we  intend  to  stay  that  way.  If 
!  you  want  to  join  the  best,  write  now. 


WE  NEaiD  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER  for 
our  100-man  composing  room  operstios. 
Top  pay,  best  of  fringe  benefits  plus  bit 
opportunity  to  move  up  in  our  orgis- 
ization.  Replies  confidential.  Writs  Boi 
1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
LETTE'RPRESS  FOREMAN 
Top  pay,  benefits,  bonus,  3-week  vsc«- 
tion,  including  full  responsibility  witli 
management  backing.  All  inquiries  u- 
sweretl  and  confidential.  Apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Publisher,  The  Daily  Eagle. 
Claremont,  N.H.  03743. 


Production 


TENNIS  PUBLlCA’nON  seeks  knowl¬ 
edgeable  writers,  imaginative  photog¬ 
raphers.  particularly  in  Ark.,  Ga.. 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Me.,  Miss.,  Mont., 
N.H.,  N.  Mex.,  N.D.,  Oreg.,  RI.  Vt, 
Wyo.  Box  1438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Writers,  Artists  for  assignments  for 
commercial  publications.  Editor,  Box 
.■>:t0.  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603. 


Miscellaneous 


EDITORIAL  AND  ADVER'HSING  po- 
sitions  available  on  upstate  New  York 
dailies.  lar$;e  and  small:  ad  salesmen* 
re|>orterB.  classifietl  manager.  manai^inK 
editor,  etc.  Sen<l  complete  resume  to 
N.Y.  State  Publishers'  Association. 
Newhouse  Communications  Center,  215 
University  PI.,  Syracuse.  N.Y,  1321U. 


LEADING  SOUTH  FLORIDA  PAPER 
need.:  understudy  for  Protiuction  Man¬ 
ager  soon  to  retire.  Qualification! 
should  include  10  years  of  newspaper 
mechanical  experience;  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neering  degree  desirable.  Salary  in 
$10,000-$!  5,000  range,  dependent  on 
knowledge  and  exirerience.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  etlucation.  «- 
Iterience  and  salary  requirement.  Boi 
1472,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


CORPORATE  PR  -Able,  recent  grad 
uj».te  of  PR  school,  with  two  or  threj  I 
years  corporate  PR  exi)erience,  wtnt« 
hy  Boston-hase^l  insurance  company- 
Must  l>e  crisp,  intelligent  and  imagiM* 
tive  writer  with  ability  to  orRaniis  tw 
direct  company  publications.  Inters^ 
experience  in  community  and  wnployw 
relutiona  would  be  helpful.  This  »»  • 
growth  position  in  a  young,  dynsiy^ 
department.  Salary  tailored  to  PJ*?*® 
earn'nKS  and  experience.  Fine 
W  nefits.  Send  all  the  details  about 
self  to  Box  1485.  Editor  &  Publiw*- 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  2,  I9fi7 
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personnel  Avsiloble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 

Editorial 

Offset  Personnel 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

POSITION  SOUGHT  by  a  seasonecl. 
management-educated  newspaperman. 
Seeking  situation  where  owner  desires 
freedom  from  operation  and  may  be  an¬ 
ticipating  a  son’s  takeover  in  a  few 
years  or  some  similar  circumstance. 
Co  npatible.  flexible  and  adaptable.  Ex- 
neiienc^  in  highly  comiretitive,  isolated 
areas;  suburban  -  weekly  -  daily-metro. 
Title  unimportant.  Entirely  confidential 
communication  assuretl  by  an  honor¬ 
able.  honest  newspaperman.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Continuously  (now) 
employed  by  the  industry  for  over  30 
years.  Box  1449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  trainee 
position  sought  by  Master’s  Journalism 
graduate.  ’JS.  in  news,  produclion- 
criented  opriorlunity  that  can  lead  to 
administrative  or  executive  level  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  general  man¬ 
ager’s  or  publisher’s  assistant,  etc.  De¬ 
sire  to  learn  operations  from  comp¬ 
troller’s  office  to  editorial  direction  to 
computer-production  applications.  Offer 
professionalism :  interest  in  graphic 
arts,  iiewspaiier  design;  editing,  layout, 
makeup  experience ;  accounting  degree. 
Box  1507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

general  manager  AVAILABLE! 
Experienced:  14  yeanSC, all  departments 
on  dailies,  weeklies;  single,  multiple 
operations;  competitive  market;  hot. 
cold-type.  Family.  34.  Minimum  $13,500. 
Presently  GM  6  weeklies.  Prefer  Area 
8  or  9.  Call  Bob  Hunter  (AC  213)  899- 
2191. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT 
15  years’  exirerience  on  7500  daily. 
Eager  to  move  up.  Good  knowledge  of 
.ill  departments.  Resume  on  re<|iiest. 
Box  1487,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


C.irculatinn 

11  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  city  and  ! 
country.  Zone  6  metropolitan  paper.  | 
Desire  circ.  managership  on  newspaper 
in  the  12,600  to  35,000  bracket.  Age 
33,  single.  Will  relocate.  Box  1383,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wishes  to 
relccate  in  Zone  9.  Age  29,  with  10 
years’  experience.  Presently  employerl. 
Box  1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Adrertising 

AD  DIRECTOR:  12  years’  experience 
as  Manager  of  Ad  Department.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production  and  manage¬ 
ment.  References.  Location  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Available  Nov.  1st.  Write  Box 
1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W’ORKING  AD  MANAGER  desires  to 
relocate.  Zone  3-4.  Exirerienced  in  re¬ 
tail,  national  and  claasified;  (staff  of 
12)  28,000  circulation:  photo-composi¬ 
tion  and  letterpress.  Successful  back¬ 
ground.  Best  of  references.  Resume 
upon  request.  Box  1446,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NOT  MONEY  HUNGRY  I 

Congenial  office  a  must.  Woman  editor,  | 
fine  background;  wire  copy  desk  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1406,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

STABLE.  EXPERIENCED  small-town 
editor  wants  position  with  opportunity,  | 
responsibility  leading  to  an  excellent  ' 
salary  or  chance  at  equity  in  Ohio  or 
Midwest.  Box  1431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METICULOUS  CRAFTSMAN,  expert 
editing,  tightening,  diction,  grammar,  | 
heads.  Fast,  too.  With  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per  etliting  16  columns  nightly,  mostly 
erratic  suburban  copy,  plus  30-40  heads. 
Leaving  voluntarily.  Vigorous  66.  never 
off  ill  a  day.  Retire?  Like  a  ball  player, 

I  enjoy  my  work.  No  bankruptcy  sale. 
Will  fly  for  tryout,  my  expense.  Box 
1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  OF  UNUSUAL  ABILITY—  | 
now  with  metro— seeks  position  with  : 
finest  newspaper  or  magazine.  J-grail.  I 
Journeyman,  25.  Box  1436,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOING  OFFSET?  Top  experience  in  I  PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN.  12  years’ 
offset  plant  management — all  phases,  experience  on  tubular  press.  Marrieel. 
including  editorial  production,  promo-  Prefer  medium  or  small  p.m.  daily, 
tion  and  management.  Would  consider  I  Seek  position  of  responsibility.  Prefer 
ownership-management  set-up.  Can  de-  |  northern  Zones  5,  7.  Box  1373,  Editor 
sign  operation  from  scratch.  W’rite  Box  I  &  Publisher. 

1463,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


YOUNG  LADY  (30)  with  excellent 
magazine  background  as  assistant  e<li- 
tor  and  copy  editor  seeks  publishing 
position.  Box  1467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  10  years’  experience,  de¬ 
sires  feature  writing  Sunday  magazine 
or  equivalent.  Available  now — any¬ 
where!  Box  1439,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WRITER.  26.  journalism  A.B., 
political  science  M.A.,  seeks  significant 
reporting,  any  medium.  College  experi¬ 
ence.  weekly  editor  one  year.  Box  1447, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR;  wire  experience:  mar- 
rie<l:  seeks  desk  ai>ot  in  Fla.  or  Va. 
Box  1451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR—  News,  features.  Mature  fam¬ 
ily  man;  civic  interests.  Now  employeil. 
Seeks  iK>st  with  solid  weekly,  small 
daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Top  references. 
Resume.  Bo.x  1253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEN-YEAR  WIRE  SERVICE  veteran, 
two  as  small  bureau  manager.  Report¬ 
ing.  city  or  coiiy  desk  in  Areas  5.  6  or 
7.  Qualifieil  by  exi)erience  in  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  work.  Box  1496,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR.  29,  five  years’  ex- 
I)ericnce.  Master’s  Journalism,  wants 
magazino  or  non-profit,  college  PR  | 
post.  Zones  1,  2  or  9.  Box  1497,  Elitor  : 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  WOMAN  with  ' 
B.A.,  Indiana  University,  is  eager  to 
prove  ability.  Limited  experience.  Will-  i 
ing  to  go  anywhere.  Box  1479,  Editor  &  ‘ 
Publisher. 


Photography 

PHO'TOGRAPHER  —  Young:  college: 
daily  and  weekly  experience;  some 
commercial.  Solid  experience  in  camera 
technique,  darkroom,  offset  camera, 
color,  and  color  separation  techniques. 
Able  to  produce  clean  copy  geared  to 
photographs.  Seeking  prestige  opera¬ 
tion,  daily,  magazine,  or  high  quality 
weekly.  $10,000  minimum,  forward  re¬ 
cent  edition  with  inquiry.  Box  1414, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  CREATIVITY  in  your  photo 
department?  Want  a  self-starter— a 
man  that  has  his  own  35mm  equipment 
and  knows  how  to  use  it?  I’m  looking 
for  a  paper  seeking  these  requirements, 
and  which  can  offer  me  assignments 
from  creative  features  to  fast-breaking 
spot  news.  Box  1461,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

CO.MPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  setting  up  new  depart¬ 
ment.  Computerized,  hot  or  cold-type¬ 
setting.  Box  1458,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


j  Public  Relations 

!  EDITOR  WANTS  TO  SWITCH  to  side 
I  interest — PR.  Some  experience  in  all 
I  phases.  Published  work.  Zone  5.  Box 
;  1402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WRITER,  effective  speaker, 
seeks  challenging  PR  job  offering 
growth  opportunity.  Several  years’  cor¬ 
porate  experience,  MSJ — 29 — marriecl. 
Box  1461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR- gets  re¬ 
sults!  Ready  to  move  up.  ..\t  $13,000 
level.  Box  1486,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  _ _ 

IF  YOU  VALL’E  A  NOVELTY  angle 
U*  tPPvoach  to  a  story,  I  can  find 
It:  beven  years’  experience  large,  me- 
I'k?  dailies.  Covered  government, 
labor,  marine,  education ;  handled  wire, 
iront  page,  financial  desk.  Interested  in 
. 'iL*  Southeast  Coast.  Available  Oc- 
lober.  Box  1423.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

n-,  lyASHINGTON  SPECIALIST 
w^rter,  columnist,  foreign  corres- 
Wdent’ top  news  executive  with  Wash- 
newspnper  for  15  years, 
•lo*  o*™!?  government  consult- 

n»L.***  opportunities  in 

cnn.ni?*'^  public  relations  or 

S. 


HOCKEY-SPORTS  WRITER 
From  Canada  comes  a  talented,  top 
siiorts  writer  who  is  strong  analyst  of 
hockey,  looking  for  an  opiiortunity  in 
the  U.S.  sports  writing  market.  Cur¬ 
rently  a  young  sports  editor  for  a  p.m. 
palter  in  Canada.  Willing  to  relocate 
anywhere  in  U.S.  with  the  right  offer. 
Would  greatly  help  new  hockey  cities 
in  U.S.  Box  1517,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  CANDIDATE,  now  executive 
on  one  of  top-10.  44.  the  right  creden¬ 
tials.  $.30,000  minimum.  Zone  5.  Box 
1503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  60.000  morn¬ 
ing  daily  seeks  challenge,  opportunity. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Distaff  Disagreement 


Harold  Winerii)’s  “City  Room 
Character” — Gertrude  “Grapes” 
McWrath — in  Ray  Erwin’s  Col¬ 
umn  of  (Aup.  19)  set  off  a  time 
homb  on  the  distaff  side  of  the 
newsrooms  around  the  country. 
A  i)ointed  rebuttal  from  the 
feminist  side  came  from  Shirley 
•Macauley,  who  covers  the  court¬ 
house,  police  beat  and  politics 
for  the  UV.st  Cheater  (Pa.) 
Ihiily  Local  Neiva,  for  which  her 
husband  also  works.  In  the  same 
day’s  mail  there  was  a  personal 
experience  story  from  Joan 
Swartz  Swip:art  of  the  Pufioia 
(Pa.)  Courier-Expreaa  which 
effectively  knocked  down  the 
);iib  assertion  that  women  re¬ 
porters  are  good  mainly  at  com- 
pilintr  recipes. 

First,  read  what  Shirley 
Macauley  has  to  say: 

♦  ♦  * 

We’re  not  mad  at  you,  Mr. 
Winer  ip. 

\ot  much. 

We  just  finished  reading  your 
clever  little  satire  in  E&P  atwut 
how  good  women  are  at  com¬ 
piling  recipes  (“unmatched,”  you 
.said) — but  how  women  reporters 
never  covered  things  like  police 
stations  or  courthouses  oi-  vari¬ 
ous  other  so-called  masculine 
things  (except  as  a  “novelty,” 
you  said). 

Now  why  should  we  get  mad 
at  that? 

You  have  a  perfect  right  to 
try  and  keep  that  tired  old  war- 
of-the-sexes  going,  and  if  you 
find  yourself  running  out  of 
genuine  feminists  to  illustrate 
your  point,  it’ll  l)e  a  long  time 
i>efore  you  run  out  of  men  with 
a  sufficiently  elderly  point  of 
view  to  keep  the  battle  going — 
however  one-sided. 


Shirley  Macauley 


You  really  ought  to  relax,  .Mr. 
Winerip.  Maylie  things  are 
worse  up  there  at  the  Poaton 
Herald  Traveler  than  they  are 
in  other  newsrooms  around  and 
about,  but  it’s  our  personal  ob¬ 
servation  (admittedly  feminine) 
that  we  girls  have  finally  learned 
that  we  can  work  with  men  very 
well.  The  key  word  is  “with.” 

We  working  girls  have  finally 
learned — or  are  learning — that 
if  we  can  live  with  you  men,  we 
can  work  with  you.  With  you 
rather  than  against  you. 

We  owe  a  lot  to  the  militant 
feminists  of  yesteryear  who 
paved  the  way  for  us,  but  let’s 
face  it — yesteryear  is  past. 

‘Not  a  Threat’ 

The  ones  we  owe  a  lot  to  to¬ 
day  are  the  men  who  have 
learned  to  stop  worrying  about 
“losing  their  jobs”  to  women. 
They’ve  discovered  that  although 
we’re  just  as  “different”  on  the 
job  as  we  are  in  real  life,  we 
also  remain  a  complement  to  the 
ojtposite  sex  rather  than  a 
threat. 

We  girls  have  worked  with 
men — not  against  them — at  Ku 
Klux  Klan  rallies,  highway  acci¬ 
dents,  political  meetings  and 
scenes-of-the-crime,  and  we’ve 
all  managed  to  work  together 
very  well. 

Once  our  male  co-workers  got 
used  to  us  and  stopped  feeling 
threatened,  they  liegan  to  admit 
(grudgingly)  that  maybe  we 
were  all  working  toward  the 
.same  goals,  however  different 
the  routes  we  took,  and  that  just 
mayl)e  we  could  all  learn  to  co¬ 
exist. 

Go-ExiMence 

Just  ask  our  editor  (male), 
who  has  learned  to  co-exist  with 
us!  There  are  a  respectable 
numl)er  of  us  on  the  distaff  side 
in  this  office,  and  the  boss  has 
reached  the  point  where  he  can 
refer  to  his  “harem”  with  only 
the  barest  trace  of  well-con¬ 
cealed  panic  in  his  voice. 

If  he  shows  signs  of  a  relapse 
into  desperation,  we’ll  just  stop 
on  the  way  back  from  covering 
the  fire  or  the  bank  robbery  and 
whip  up  something  rich  and 
pacifying  from  our  recipe  col¬ 
lection. 

We  might  even  whip  up  a 
batch  for  Mr.  Winerip. 

*  *  ♦ 

Now  it’s  Joan  Swigai-t’s  turn 
at  the  typewriter  with  an  anec- 
date  that  certainly  isn’t  atypi¬ 
cal  for  women  in  the  new'S  busi¬ 
ness. 


.\11  kinds  of  things  happen  to 
a  woman  reporter.  So  far  I’ve 
l>een  lucky  and  have  Ijeen 
treated  like  a  lady  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances. 

-Although  I’m  more  than  self- 
sufficient,  I’ve  learned  to  accejjt 
the  helping  hand  whether  it’s 
from  a  fireman  at  4:90  a.m., 
being  wedged  in  a  bucket  with 
a  lineman  S.j-oO  feet  off  the 
ground  (I’m  not  allowed  to  tell 
that  one  or  he’ll  get  fired  he  says 
for  hoisting  me  up  to  call  my 
boss),  or  taking  pix  of  a  Co- 
pound  beaver  in  a  bar  at  11:30 
p.m. 

Pi'otective?  After  many  beery 
instructions  on  how  to  use  my 
camera  to  get  the  l)est  shot  of 
this  dead  l)eaver  with  blood  drip¬ 
ping  out  its  nose,  the  “fellows” 
ordered  me  a  drink — “One  Coke 
for  the  lady.” 

It’s  great! 

This  week,  though,  I  ran  into 
a  fellow  who  tops  them  all  for 
chivalry  and  a  kind  suggestion. 

After  receiving  a  tip  that  a 
locomotive  had  been  derailed,  1 
grabbed  my  camera  and  was  on 
my  way. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  liest 
place  to  take  a  shot  of  the  crazy 
angle  of  the  derailed  engine  was 
from  the  cab  of  the  second  loco¬ 
motive  that  hadn’t  l)een  pulled 
off. 

The  engineer  wouldn’t  author¬ 
ize  any  climbing  until  an  official 
arrived  and  said,  “Sure,  go 
ahead.”  (Translated  that 
means:  Lady,  you’ll  never  make 
it.) 

The  OK  given — now  how  to 
get  up  there?  The  hostler  took 
over. 

He  took  me  through  the  cab, 
out  on  the  catwalk  toward  the 
front  of  the  engine,  up  some 
rungs,  back  along  the  nose  of  the 
engine,  and  then  up  another 
rung  to  the  roof  of  the  cab. 

(On  the  way  up  I  realized  that 
there  was  a  male  audience  down 
on  the  tracks. 

I  did  the  only  thing  possible 
for  a  woman  in  a  dress:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  will  you  please  look  the 
other  way?”  They  did.) 


Joan  Swigart  and  daughter. 


All  this  time  the  hostler  had 
been  holding  my  pencils,  note¬ 
book,  camera,  arms  etc.  The  roof 
of  the  cab  sloped  and  was  slip¬ 
pery.  Picture-taking  just  wasn’t 
feasible.  Besides,  it  was  almost 
9:00  p.m.  and  about  too  dark.  1 
took  an  “ish”  picture. 

After  a  hectic  climb  down,  the 
hostler’s  final  comment  was  a 
very  kind  (priceless)  .sugges¬ 
tion:  “Lady,  if  you’re  going  to 
do  this  kind  of  work,  you’d  better 
make  yourself  enough  money  to 
buy  yourself  some  coveralls!” 

• 

Employes’  Service 
Records  Told  in  A<1 

Manchk.stkr,  N.H. 

The  Mancheater  l^nioti  Leader 
published  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  Aug.  23  to  “point  with 
pride  to  the  longevity  record  oi 
our  loyal  employes — and  to  rec¬ 
ognize  them  for  their  devoterl 
service.” 

One  of  those  with  ."jO  or  more 
years  of  service  is  Thomas  J. 
Enright  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Manchester  Board  of  Aider- 
men. 

The  layout  listed  18  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  been  with  the 
Union  Leader  40  or  more  years, 
25  with  30  or  more  years  of 
service,  28  with  20  or  more 
years  of  service,  and  long  lists 
of  employes  with  up  to  10  or 
more  years  of  service. 


ll 

Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. . .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
76%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 
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What  else  will 

swiftBpei^Q 

besides  increase  slug 
production  33^3%, 
reduce  composing 
room  costs,  eliminate 
loose  and  tight  lines 
and  solve  operator 
training  problems? 

it  will  give 
you  a  better 
looking  paper 


Swiftape  is  the  new  Ludlow  computing/memory  keyboard  that  de¬ 
livers  perfectly  justified  6, 7,  or  8  level  tape  to  hot  metal  llnecasters 
or  photo-typesetting  equipment.  It's  the  first  practical  answer  to 
the  need  fora  simple,  easily  operated  tape  keyboard  that  provides 
typographic  quality  control  plus  the  speed  and  economy  of  perfectly 
justified  tape. 

HERE’S  WHAT  SWiftBpsC  OFFERS: 

■  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  —  at  least  33'/3%  more  useable  lines 
because  Swiftape  automates  all  predictable  linecaster  operating  codes 
Operators  automatically  produce  more  lineage  without  increased  effort 
Swiftape  produces  hard  copy... the  operator  never  loses  his  place  and 
never  has  to  read  punched  tape  for  errors.  Make-up  men  find  they  can 
railroad  Swiftape  slugs  because  no  tape  is  punched  until  the  line  is  right. 

■  IMPROVED  TYPOGRAPHIC  CONTROL- Swiftape  lets  you  select 
precise  spaceband  expansion  to  obtain  the  exact  word  spacing  you  want. 
Pre  selected  spaceband  expansion  eliminates  line-by-line  operator  deci¬ 
sions  —  another  production  booster. 

■  NO  LOOSE  OR  TIGHT  LINES  -  Ludlow  guarantees  that  Swiftape 
will  never  send  a  loose  or  tight  line.  Every  line  is  perfectly  justified  - 
automatically  —  to  the  pre-programmed  word  spacing  you  select. 

■  FASTEST  ERROR  CORRECTION  -  Touching  a  key  eliminates  an 
incorrectly  typed  character,  word,  or  line.  Exact  mat  width  is  subtracted 
electronically  from  Swiftape  memory. 

■  EASY  TO  OPERATE  —  Operators  can  be  trained  in  days  instead  of 
months.  Swiftape’s  typewriter  keyboard  permits  any  good  typist  to  pro¬ 
duce  500  or  more  lines  per  hour  with  a  few  weeks’  practice. 

■  EASY  TO  CHECK  SWIFTAPE  ADVANTAGES-Let  Ludlow  make 
a  no-obligation  tape  check  of  your  composing  room.  We'll  provide  facts 
and  figures  to  show  how  much  Swiftape  can  do  for  you.  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  today. 


Name 


Title  _ 
Company 
Address 


City _  _  _  ,  _  State  4  Zip 

LUDLOW 

TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois  60614 
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